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Foreword 




T he rise of community studies is one of the most significant phe- 
nomena in the developnieut of Hit social studies. Such studies have 
come into being in response to certain trends which are evident in mod 
em science in general. Scientific research began with the more or less 
artificial isolation of particular phenomena and their investigation with- 
out relation to the contexts in which they normally occurred. However, 
it became incieasingly evident that there weie factois of patterning and 
of functional inteuelations between phenomena of diileient oideis 
which could not be revealed by this approach. Tire importance ot such 
factoib increases with the complexity of the configurations' Into which 
phenomena are integrated and reaches a climax in the social situations 
witli which sociology, anthropology and, to a lessci extent, pcisoiiahty 
psychology have to deal. Tlie coninmnity study constitutes a fraulc lecog- 
nition of the necessity tor investigating such situations as wholes. Tt 
coutiibutcs equally to tlie dcvelopinent of pure and of applied science. 
It reveals, as no other type of investigation can, the interrelations of the 
multitudinous factors which influence the life both of the community 
and Its component individuals. It also provides that intimate under- 
standing of individual needs and desiies without which no attempt at 
planned change can be successtul. 

How to study and describe the life of any community is, in itself, a 
problem of no mean proportions. While there has been a steady im- 
provement in our perception of the wide range of phenomena which 
have to be observed and recorded, community studies which appeared 
quite adequate a few yeais ago fail to provide answers to many of the 
questions which we ask today. Most of the earlier studies were piiniaiily 
cnumcrative and designed to provide the sort of data which would lend 
thcmsdvcs most leadily to statistical treatment. They tell us how many 
vvashing machines theie were in a village at a certain lime or how many 
villagers belonged to each of how many churches, Although the value of 
such data Is still recognized, modem social scientists are becommg in- 
creasingly interested in discoveiing how washing machines ot churches 
are integrated into the life of the community and how the people feel 
about them. 
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As long as the social scientist is dealing with Amciican oi even Wcsl- 
cm European communities, lack of information on these points is par- 
tially compensated for by a background of common understandings. 
Even in the absence of specific data many things can be taken fer gr'’ntcd. 
However, as soon as one attempts to deal with communities whose cul- 
tures arc fundamentally diffeient from cur own very few things can be 
taken ioi granted. There are, to be sme, certain common denominators 
of human inotlvalioii, but these are too general to provide much liJp 
in die understanding of speduc situations. Between such uiiiveisal fac- 
tors and the overt behavior characteristic of the members ot any com- 
munity there lies a zone of concepts and attitudes. It is these covert 
elements of culture which give the oveit bdiavior its social significance 
and without u knowledge of tliem much of this behavior will remain 
inexplicable. 

How to penciiate the covert level of an alien culture is still one of the 
most difficult pioblcms which conhonls the investigator. Since most of 
any society's attitudes operate at the unconscious level, they can larcly 
be asceilaiiicd by uiiect qiicstioniug. Even when die members of a com- 
munity arc thoroughly friendly and cooperative, they ate still unable to 
tell the In\ estigaloi many things simply because they have never thought 
about them. The investigatoi will have to discover such things for him- 
self. If he is to do this successfully he must have not only an iiitiinalc 
knowledge of the language but also a genuine sympathy with his subjects 
and a more tlian ordinary degree of seasiblllLy, He must he able to per- 
ceive the euiotloiial context of situations and to understand much that 
is left unsaid. Unfortunately, it Is an open question whether such sensi- 
bility can be either learned or taught. At least ii is vasdy more difficult to 
acquire It than to learn a stiaiige language or the formal techniques in 
recording a community’s organlzalioa and activities. 

Most Aniericdfi social scientists are fully conscious of these difficulties. 
They know tliat die host way to acquire an Intimate knowledge of any 
Culture is and always will be to be reared in it. As a result they are turn- 
ing more and more to Individuals who were born and brought up :n non- 
European cultures for aid in uudeistauding these cultures, It is much 
easier for sucli peisons to acquire the necessary scientific techniques fut 
community study than it is for outsiders to acquire tlie sort of knowledge 
of a community without which these techniques are of lltile value, Any 
individual who attempts to describe the life of his own community must, 
of course, approach it i^rh a more than ordinary measure of objectivity. 
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However, the non-Euiopcin who acquires real sldll in the use of Euro- 
pean scientific techniques can hardly fail to develop this objectivity also. 
Any individual who has particijialed intimately in two cultures is in a 
]>o?ition to see both with heightened clarity. Evciy point of contrast 
brings into consciousness attitudes and values which might otherwise 
j,cniain unconscioua. “Maiglnal men” aie in a position not only to in- 
Lcipiet their cultures to us but also to inleipiet oui cultmc to ourselves. 
It IS safe to piedict that some of the inOit valuable contiibutions to social 
science will come fiorn scientists who, because of this double cultuial 
participation, can approach both facts and theoretical foiniulations with 
detachment. 

The piCseiil book shows how happy the results of such a bleudiiig of 
intimate knowledge and scientific training can be. AlLliougli it is not the 
fiisL study of its sort, it seeuiii to me to he one of the most successful. Di. 
Yang Inows his village as only a villagei could, yet looks at it with scienr 
tific detachment. His descriptions are both accurate and sympathetic 
and will be of equal inleicst to the social scientist and the general leader. 
One finishes ihc book with a lecling that iliOftC aic leal people and people 
very like ourselves. 

Ralph IjXnton 

Columbia University) New Yorft 
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A s the rural rehabilitation movement assumes increasing weight in 
^ China’s national leconstruttlon program, statesmen, economists, and 
social leaders are coming to realize that a scientific and comprehensive 
study of China’s rural life, past and present, is a prime necessity in the 
furtherance of this movement. Study of this kind can eliminate much 
fot the wasle and ineSicency which has marked the beginnings of the 
I movement and can also prevent many tragic mistakes. 

The present woilJ situation is bringing nations inoieasingly into closci 
contact. Far-sighted statesmen and students of humanity realize that 
the foundation of interna cioxial association lies in the ability of diSeccnt 
nations to undeistand each other’s cultures, it is gratefully obsciveu that 
China in the past half ccntuiy has had the piivilege of being studied 
from a cultural point of view by numerous Western scholars. The Wiitiug 
of this book is a small part of one of these projects. The wtiiet hopes 
that his work may coutiibulc soraediing to the cultural understanding 
between China and America, 

The village of Taiiou has been selected as the object of the first study 
because the wdtci was born and reared there, and lived there until he 
entered high school. Until recent years, he has returned to the village 
at least once each yeai, the periods of his visits varying from five days 
to several months, Ke has maintained his contacts with his relatives in 
Taitou and has kept himself informed about the daily life and significant 
happenings in the village. ITierefoie, this study is a record of facts which 
have been personally seen, heard, and experienced. 

The great problem in a study of this sort is the selection of the best 
method of presentation. The usual way is to choose the impoitant aspects 
in tiro daily life of die community — economic, social, political, religious, 
educational — and to describe each one in detail. The better way seems 
to be to begin with the piesentation of the most primary group and 
follow through to the limits of the social range. From a dynamic point oi 
view, a society is made up of th£ complicated interactions between in* 
Jividuals in a priinaiy group and between groups in the larger orgauiza- 
uoiis. The actual life of a society, as well as of an individual, is like f 
stieam starling from its source and Sowing toward a larger body oj 
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water. It is also a process of drffusiou or radiation, the relationships being 
more loosely integrated the further removed they arc from the primary 
source. An effective method for studying the life of a rural community 
is to start with the interactions between the individual in the primary 
groups, go on to those between the primary groups in the secoiidaiy 
gioup, and finally those betweerr tin, secondary groups in a large area. An 
iruportanr consideration is that in each of these areas, the life must be 
presented m its entirety, not in fiagmemed pieces, 

111 Taltou we find that the family is a primary group. It is true that in 
a large family there may be two or Uriee smaller basic units, such as a 
married son widi his wife and uiildien, who form a small exclusive group 
witlim the family pattern. But so long as all members hve under the 
same roof and work and eat togctlrei, the family is a unified, primary 
group, 

The village is a secondary gioup. Between the family and the village, 
there are various tiansluonal gioupiiigs — clans, neighborhoods, the as- 
sociations of ramilics on the basis ot similar social or economic status 
Or school alhlialioiis, and lehgious groups. Beyond the village is the 
market town, whicli draws all the villages together in a loose but never- 
theless distinct relationship, it icpieseuls the laige arc.a, and the liaiisi 
tronal links between It and tire village arc ihc groups of small villages 
and the groups of families which arc of one clan but which are scattaed 
in two or three neighboiiug villages. Hic iuleiactious in these groups arc 
sometimes diffeienc from those in all other kinds of groups aird cannot 
be ignored. 

Based on the above rnelhod and findings, the present study is organized 
as follows: first, the physical environment, the soual pattern, the people 
who live in the commumlj, their means of hvelHiOod, and their standard 
of livirig are described. Tlius the reader first sees the village as a static 
community. However, the foundations of the social life lie in the in- 
teractions of tlie individuals within tire family. To explain tlie Chinese 
ooirteptton of the family, a typical farm fautrly in Taltou is described in 
respect to the inleiactions hetween tire farnily members, economic and 
ceremonial activities', the rearing and training of children, the caring for 
the old, and the significance of marnage. 

In discussing the villagers’ slaudard of living, our method is to describe 
what kinds of food the people actually cat m a year and how they prepare 
the three meals every day, AlLenlioir has also been paid to some conspicu- 
ous customs in lelstiou to food consumption and to the social stratifica- 
tion as regards the general types of me$,ls prepared in different families, 
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Since it has not been approached from a dollar-and-ccnts point of view, 
nothing has been presented in tables or charts, or, in other words, in 
statistics. 

Bryond the family, life ejctends to the village; therefore, the next de- 
sciiplioii has to do with village life. In tliis section it is apparent that the 
hfc of the village is much less signincaiit than that of the family. Al- 
liiougli the village >s a unity with a unified life of its own, and a clearly 
defined leadership, it also has smaller groups within its own organization. 
The next section of the book, therefore, has to do with village organi/a- 
j tions, neighborhood activities, extra-village associatioiis, village conflicts, 

* and village leaaership. Since the clan organization plays now and then a 
significant role m regard to individuals as well as families, it is necessary 
to devote some space to its form and activities. 

Rural life beyond the village is seen in relations of the village to the 
market town. Ir is also seen in the relations of the village to ncigh- 
boiing villages m the same market toun aiea. No attempt is made to 
divide these lelalionships into economic, social, political, religious, or 
educational aspects, since the wiitei’s puipobc is to present the picture 
as an integrated whole. 

In conclusion, tire relations between the village and the places beyond 
the iiiarkeL town area arc briefly uicntioncd, special emphasis being paid 
10 the recently developed relationship with Tsir.gtao, 

'HiC writer believes that it is possible to picture the daily life of a rural 
community with the framework thus outlined. And to make the picture 
real, through the eyes of a peisori who actually grew up in the conmiunity 
and experienced most of the social life described, the study is concluded 
with the story of a villager’s boyhood. Tlie writer feels justified in saying 
that the infomiation given in this study is reliable and that the life picture 
thus presented is preserved in its wholeness so far as possible; he hopes tliat 
the rural community of Taitou will be culturally understood by the 
rcadeis 

However, statistical accuracy cannot be claimed in regard to the figuies 
that nave been given, except those cited from published boolts oi aiUdes; 
nor can the complete exactitude of all the infoiniation be guaranteed. 
This is regrettable, but inevitable, since the writing was done In a place 
several thousand miles away from'the village and was dependent entirely 
upon mernoiy. 

Disagreement regarding tlie desciibed economic and social conditions 
in the village is expected from people who are familial, in one way oi 
another, with rural China. Soijae may fed tliat the picture has. been 
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painted loo favorably; others may accuse the writer of being loo lenient 
with the landlords, usurers, and the crooked village gentry. Whatever the 
criticisms may be, the truth lies in the fact that one cannot cover all 
phases of China in one study. China is so huge, and its living conditions 
arc, due to the undeveloped means of communication and transportation, 
so diverse from place to pLce that what one observes in South China 
may be entirely different in Ihe north. Even in the same province, one 
finds quite different economic and social practices in various sections. 
For this reason, one cannot assume that because abuses exist in some 
parts of China, these must he lound also in Tarlou, and that if life is dark 
in some village, it nmst be the same in this one. The readers are here as- 
sured that lire writer tried very hard to tree himself from any significcUiL 
bias. There has been no intenliorr to exaggerate one element of the 
culture and conceal ariother. He has tried his best Lo recall things as they 
actually existed in the past and are existing today. He has also tried lo 
j/explain everything in such terms that most of the villagers themselves 
would agree with his statements. Of course, he could not avoid mcladiug 
in his wilting some of his own points of view. 

The study was made possible hy the kind sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology cf Columbia Univcisity, of which Professor Ralph 
Lliitoii is the chairman. Professor Linton not only supervised rhe whole 
study, but also read the manuscript with great patience several limes and 
made numerous valuable suggestions. His genuine appreciation of the 
work encouraged che writer a great deal and in rum helped the accom- 
plishment. 

Acknowledgment is also due Miss Leona Steinberg, who rendered 
appreciable assistance throughout the work. She edited the manuscript 
and made many suggestions regarding the oiganixation of the material. 

Apologies and appreclalioii are given to the villagers of Taitou who 
have been referred to in the study. In no ease were real names given, but 
since the community is one in whicli people know each other intimatel}', 
and, since the life described is entirely contemporary, the individuals 
and families cited will be easily identifiable to the piesenl hilrabitants 
of Taitou, What must be pointed out here is that all the citations have 
been made m the single purpose of scientific study; there is not lire 
slightest personal favor and disfavor involved. 


Columbia University, New York 
AprU, 194^5 


M.C.Y. 
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Introduction 


F reedom from want,” one of the four freedoms enumerated bj 
President Roosevelt as a goal foi huuiaiiifcy, has stimulated world-wide 
interest. The Hot Springs Conference on Food and Agriculture held in 
3943 made unmistakably clear the fact that food is basic to the health 
and welfare of people and that great changes in the application of science 
io agriculture will have to be biought about if the world’s populations 
are to be more adequately fed. The hope that science holds out for a 
better world is stimulating a growing interest in tlie development of 
more scientific and productive agriculture in China, India, and other 
densely populated nations. More and more leaders from rhese countries 
and from other paits of the world are coming io the United Stales to 
Icam about scientific developments in agriculture. They do so with an 
interest that applies not only to science as such, but to the practical 
applications of science to pioduction and living. 

During tlie past decade we have had a rcmaikable development in 
the social sciences. Wc arc learning that progress in one science must 
inevitably be followed by progress in all others. Foi example, maiiy 
laboratory and e.xperimental findings in the field of agriculture have been 
enlarged upon in* medical research to the ultimate welfare of human 
health. In two odrci fields, soil conservation and human nutrition, we 
have only recently made considerable progress in extending through 
mass education, some of the findings of research. Our progress in ex- 
tending these scientific truths has been made possible through researches 
in the social sciences, through extension education, and die raising of 
the educational level of the masses of our people. 

If we are to make continued progress in applying die findings of science 
to human welfare we will need to know more about the manner, methods, 
and means man employs in making a living; the way he organizes to 
accomplish the things he considers important; the level of living he has 
and the standard he strives for; Uie ideas he has about ways of making a 
living; and the channels or coiunlunication widi the world outside. We 
need to have a greater appreciation of the basic values by which people 
live and the processes and forces that must be effective if change is to 
occur. 
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In the field of agiiculturc there has not, until recent yeais, been an 
awareness of the impoitance of understanding “culture.” Missionary 
workers in other countiies have in gcncial not been fully oriented to the 
new culture and have as a result ignored many of the cultural prlnc’ples 
developed by the social scientist. The American people have been ap- 
preciative and sympathetic toward China. Missionaiies have gone to 
Chiiia and lendereJ outstanding service. Agricultural experts from the 
United States ha\t gone Lheie and helped m many ways, and yet the 
impacts of scientific agiicaituic on China have been veiy slight. 

It seems inevitable that many changes will take place in China atter 
the war. Since China is a rural nation its changes m agiicullure aie likely 
to be fai-reaching. Because of the stresses and strains ot war, China will 
want to ichabihiate Ks agilcultuie as soon as possible so that its gallant 
people may nor long sufler. To help diiecl these changes, China’s agri- 
cultural students and technicians aie now coming to the United Stales 
, for training in research and Eictcnsion. 

Dr. Yang’s book presents a living account of luial China as seen in its 
cultiiial and social setting — a imal village. Befoie leading Di. Yang’s 
hook I had read many of the books on China’s agiicuhure which wcic 
icadily available and fioni each learned about different segments and 
phases of China’s agucuilure and lural life. To my knowledge this book 
is the first of its kind to tic together the various phases of ruial life in 
China in a tlioruughly coheicnt and uujcrslandiug sloiy. 

I cannot think of many writings which can possibljf he moic timely 
so far as China and the United Slates are concerned. Those who lead 
the bock will be immediately impressed with tlie fnct that tuial China 
has a culture vastly different fiom ours. We know from experience that 
we cannot tiansplanl our culture to Asia. If we have a scientific basis for 
underslaiiJing how Uie cultuic of the Chinese woiks, we should be able 
to give to China more intelligent assistance in the task of agiiciiltuial 
recoiistiuclion. Dr. Yang’s hook Caii, in my estimation, make a great 
contribution, which will assist us in aiding, in such ways as China may 
desire, in the planning and the development of a more pioductive and 
scientific agiiculture, foi he has laid before us a new and scientific key 
to an understanding of the ruial culture of China. 

Dr. Yang’s book is important to all <vorkers m the field of agricuUuie 
from another angle. It is a fine example of a new approach by which the 
methods of cultural anthropology are brought to bear m an agricultural 
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community. I hope that more such studies will be forthcoming from 
other parts of the world. Such studies will be very important from the 
standpoint of the improvement of rural conditions throughout the world. 

M. L. Wilson 

Director of Extension Work 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington. D. C. 

January, 1945 




T Hfi village of Tailou is located on a stretch of level land ringed with 
mountains on the soathwestun shore of Kiaochow Bay. Directly 


across the bay to the east is a small peninsula, on the southern end of 
which is the city of Tsingtao. This city, which has grown up in recent 
decades, now provides Shantung and its neighboring provinces with 
means of access to the outside world. It is a center of commerce, industry, 
and transportation and thus plays an important role in the growing trade 
between luial China and the nianufacturing centers in distant parts of 
the world. 

Tliis region is one of the oldest agricultural areas In China. Its people 
are almost all fanners who cultivate their own land and live in compact 
villages. There are about twenty villages and a rural town. The town is 
Ilsinanchen — the only marketing ccntei for the region. Taitou is abouc 
two tlrirds of a mile south of Hsinanchen with which it is connected by 
a new highway. The communication between this area and the outside 
is comparatively good; diere are improved land routes and modern sea 
vessels. When the villagers want to go to Tsingtao, for instance, tliey 
take a highway tliat leads south to the small port of IlsuehchlaUo and 
from Uiere lake a steamboat across the bay. When the weather is good, 
there are numerous routes that can be traversed by sailing boat. To the 
north there is a modern motor road leading to Waugtai, a large market 
town, and thence to the county seat of Kiaohsien. While Taitou is 
politically a part of the County of Kiaohsica, observation of lire rietwoik 
of communication shows us that it is much closer to and has more im- 


ponant connections with Tsingtao than it has with the county seat. 

The Small Pearl, the highest of the local ranges, lies to tlie west. To 
the north lies lire Long Hill stretching from west to east, while to the 
south is the Long Wall. These three form a horizontal arc with the 
eastern shorelure at one end. 

There are four rivers which flow from west to east. These are small 
streams and not navigable. In lhe\aiuy season they are iirdced obs lades 
to transportation and travel, for there are no bridges across tirem, only 
stepping stones which are useless at high water. 

The stream llrat flows along the southern edge of Taitou is locally called 




2 The Village Site 

Taitou Rivci. To tlic noilli the land h high and extends in a sort of 
platform to the base of Ml. Small Pcail. I'o the south it sweeps down- 
ward; the lowland is the mouth of a valley formed by the water rushing 
down from the mountains toward the sea to the cast. The name of Ihe 



village derives from this formation: tai means platform or stage; tou 
means end. The low area is one of the few places in this part of China 
which is suitable for the cultivatiori of rice, sltiiough part ot it is grassy 
or wooded swampland. 

The climate of the area is good because of the proximity of the sea 
and mountains. No record of climate has ever been made for Taitou, 
but Tsmgtao Municipal Government thus desc-ribes it: 
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It is foggy in the summer. Fiom April to the end of July tlieic are 
always one or more heavy fogs every week. Fiom December to March 
of the next year, it is dry and rather cold, but there is not much snow. 
Tlicrefore, the most desirable seasons in Tsingtao, so fat as weather is 
fuiitcriicd, are periods from middle of Apiil to middle of June and 
from the beginning of September to the beginning of No^'ember, In 
'I’siiigtao the hottest day has not been more than 35.6 ° C. and the 
coldest day has not been more than 12.8 ® C. below zero. 

Regarding the direction of winds, in the summer there arc more 
winds flora southeast, while in the winter more fiom northwest. 
Theie arc more breezes than strong winds. Big stoims arc few. In 
the winter tlieie are usually three or four peiiods of strong winds from 
Po-hai [or the Gulf of Chili|, which is across the Shantung Peninsula 
in the north.* 

In support of this general description records of the temperature of 
twenty consecutive years are given here in condensed form: 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CLIM\TE FOR TWENTY YEARS 
IN TSINGTAO a 


Month 

Air de- 
pretsion 
{tn mm,) 

Temperatuie 

Monsoon 

Days of fog, frost, 
raiii, dUu-iv 

Rainfall 
{in inm,) 

Jan. 

77- 

-a 

North 

2,15, 5,554: 2754 

8 

Feb. 

770 

767 

-0.1 

North 

4.13,4.4:25 

8.4 

Mar. 


South 

4,7, ill, 5; 1754 


Apr, 

76a 

10 X 

South and 

15.4 

Southeast 
South auu 

6. 54,5: u 54 

27 

May 

753 

Southeast 
South and 

Rain 7, fog 8: 15 
Rain 854 . fog it: 

28 

80.7 

June 

755 

19 s 

Swuthcast 

igii 

July 

”55 

23 5 

South and 

Ram 12, fog 12: 

Southeast 
Scuth anvl 

24 

96 i 

Aug. 

755 

253 

Southeast 

Rain 11^ fog 2: 13 
Rdr. 7.5, fog .3: 8 

136 

Sept, 

761.4 

20.8 

North 

92.8 

Oct. 

765.7 

15.9 

North and 


Northv.^e'jt 

Rain 3, fog 1 : 4 

12 

Nov. 

779 

8.0 

North and 


Deo. 


Nortljwcst 

Rain 4.2, fog x: 5.2 

’7 

773 

1.0 

North 

1,14.4,4.4,3.3: 






23.1 

S5.9 


Kko-Ou-Chih, Vol. II (1929), Seotioa 6. 

According to Buck,** the annual rainfall for the area is 700 ram. This 

* A brief translation from Kiao-Ou-Chih ("Gazette of Tsingtao”) , Vol. II (1929) , 
Section 6. 

** John Lossing Buck, Land VtHimtum tn China (Shanghai, Commercial Press, 
1937), Adas volume. Chap, HI, Maps V, XII, XIII, 
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is, no doubt, an average of both the continental and the coastal sections, 
Tlie annual rainfall of 536.8 mm. recorded in the accompanying tabic 
is reliable. The tcmpeiatuies also follow Buck’s record * : in January 
both are 0 ® C. or a little under this; in July, Buck’s is ° C while in the 
table the figure is 23.5 ° C. The difference is due to the greater nearness 
to the sea. The hot days in Taitou occur not in July but in August when 
the temperature is 25.3 ® C. 

The quality of Uie soil vanes from section to section. In the hilly land 
to the west, northwest, and southwest, the soil is sandy and yellow, while 
in lire east, norlli, and northeast it is heavy and dark. In the south and 
southeast are areas of fiooj layers, swamps, and a piece of water land. 1 he 
soil of the water land is very fertile and produces a fine quality of rice. 
Some of tiie flood land is alkaline, but wheie the thick flood soil has 
accumuialed the land is good, Ilowevei, because of the recuiient threat 
of flyod, its piice is only equal to, or even lower than, that of land con- 
taining iiiferioi soil. Tlie water land can comniand a price as high as 
that of a residential lot. According to a geological icpoit in the Gazette 
of Tsiiigtao, the geological coinposition of this area is laigciy limestone. 
Buck, however, includes it in the aiea of biown soil. 

TIic crop fields he beyond and around the village ^scc Map II) . While 
the boundaries of nelghbutiug villages ircqucully ovcilap, usually the 
boundary hne is tecogiiraable. In Taitou the distance fiom the village to 
the boundary line vanes. To the south it is veiy short, only seveial blocks 
beyond the vegetable gaideus and threshing grounds; to the soutliwest 
it is much longer, almost one and one-half miles. To tlic west, northwest, 
north, northeast, and cast the distances are much the same— about two 
thirds of a mile. 

Ilic village site can be divided roughly into two parts: the residential 
area and tlie immediate outskirts. The former is situated on the iioitli 
bank of the Taitou River. Here tlie one main street follows the buwlike 
, curve of the river, witli nanowei loads branching fiom it In both direc- 
tions. A number of small lanes and paths, all running northward, con- 
nect with die main street. Most of the residences are located north of the 
street. The local pecpie call the lanes and paths hu-tung, and, if tlie 
villagers of a certain hu-tung are members of a certain dan, tlieu the name 
of tJie clan ts added to the liu-tung’s Same. But sometimes people of the 
western part call rue lanes in the eastern part tung hu-tung {iung means 
east), while those of the easiern part call the lands in the western part 
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hsi hu-tung. Two of the lanes in the western end are really roads leading 
to other villages. For the safety of the village, and perhaps for other 
reasons, not all the hu-tung go through to the northern limit of the village. 
Recently, for defense against bandits, the southern entrances v/hcre the 
hu-tung are connected to the main street have been fortified by gales or 
barricades. 

Hie central section of the main street is 4iate spacious. To the south 
it opens on the river and affords a view of the open counliy. On the 
levees built by some of Tue wealthier families along the liverbank grow 
tows of willow trees. Tlris part of the main street is something of a social 
center or public square for the village. In the summer, the villagers sit 
on the stones or on the levees under the trees and talk through the hot 
afternoons. In winter, the old people relax against the walls in the warm 
sunshine and watch the children at play m the square. Men weaving 
baskets or knitting straw rain coats or perhaps working on farm tools 
work out here rather than in llteir narrow and smoke-filled homes. Some 
portions of this open space are the private property of dlfleieirt families, 
who often use their part as an open stable for their animals during Uie 
day and also as a place to keep manure and earth before it is moved to 
the field. 

All the better houses are in the central part of the residential area. 
Hu-tung divide the area into four main divisions according to the four 
clans in the village. The first part, which is almost eight-tenilis of the 
whole area and includes almost all the good houses, is occupied by the 
P’an clan, the largest in the village. The second is occupied by the Ch’en 
clan, the thud by the Yangs, and the fourth by the Lius. On the village 
biap (page 5) one can see that the families oi each clan cluster together 
tin one section forming a nucleus out from which the cLn's lenitoiy ex- 
tends. A few iftolatcd families of each clan have settled among families 
of other clans or live outside the main residential area. A family of the 
Yang clan, for example, moved years ago to the P’an clan's section in 
an eastern huriung, and a P'an Lmily moved to the western corner to 
live near the Yang and Hsueh families. Recently, anoiliei P'an family 
built in a norllreui field a new house of brick walls and tile roof which 
is completely separated from the old residences. But tlris was regarded by, 
the villagers as definitely unusual. Generaily, the older and wealthier 
families occupy the main parts of the residential area, whereas the poorer 
or smaller families spread into the outlying areas. In the main residential 
area are the village school, the Christian church, the two oil-pressing, 
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shops, and a small foundiy. Tlie village school docs not have its own 
building, but occupies one or two rooms of a family house. The Christian 
church, which was built nioie than twenty-five years ago, is a good build- 
ing. the only finer one being the new home of the P’an family. 

Immediately beyond the residential area lie the vegetable gardens and 
threshing giounds. The fiisL section, which belongs to the P'an clan, lies 
acioss the rivei to the south. Botli the threshing grounds and vegetable 
gardens theie are large and well cultivated. The second section, which 
is on the east side, also belongs to the P'an lamilies. The third, on the 
west, belongs largely to P'an families but the Ch'en and Yang tamllies 
also have some land Iheic, The last group is on the noiLhwcst and be- 
longs entirely to Yang, Ch’en, and Liu families. 

Beyond the gardens he the giavcyaids of the four clans. There is no 
general cenieteiy; each clan buiies its dead on land which is believed to 
be favorable to the future generations of the clan. When the clan be- 
comes large and sci eral blanches split off, each branch chooses its own 
ground for huiial. After a number of generations small graveyards or 
isolated mounds aic scalieied cvciy where aiound the village. Tt is rallrei 
stiangc that no grarcyard here is decorated with pines or ochei big ticcs 
like those one would see in other pairs of the country. Even those of the 
P’an clan are bare. Consequently, the giavcs look lalhei wild and ugly. 

The southern side of the icsidential aiea is quite beautiful in summer. 
Along both sides of the rivei there are several stretches of wooded swamps. 
Not long ago, wnen the countryside was peaceful and when the Pan 
families were in tlieii prospcious period, the village was admired by 
travelers who approached it from the south. Bcfoie one readied the edge 
of the river one could haiclly see liic village because of a thick green 
wall of trees. But as the tiavelci went on, suddenly Uic village burst into 
view before him, and in the next instant he was walking before the watch- 
ing eyes of the villagers and could see the farniers hoeing in the vegetable 
garden or working on tlie threshing grounds, women washing their clothes 
on the river dikes while children played aiound them, people sitting 
and woiking under tlie tall willow trees, and also the big oxen and mules 
standing on tlie river hank. Unfortunately, a great part of that is gone. 
During the last ten years the P’an families declined rapidly. The woods 
'have been cut, bioken river levees diave not been repaired, and the tall 
willow trees are almost gone, as are the oxen and mules. 

The Tailou River is not large, but because it is close to Uie Small Pearl 
and because the river bed is shallow and tliere are no embankments the 
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village is subject to floods every year during the rainy season. The eiirrenl 
is so rapid that a great part of the water overflows both banks, Peihaps 
that is why people of the village have never bothered to build a pcnnanenl 
bridge over it. The north bank, which is the main street of the residential 
area, is protected by small dike.s, bur on the southern side great pieees of 
land were damaged or completely washed out about half a ecntuiy ago. 
What is now woodland and sand was. formerly all good fields. After the 
rainy season, the river is only a narrow and shallow stream. Someuiiies 
people have to dig deep into the sandbed to get water. 

Besides the small paths which lead lo the fields, two roads lead south. 
One comes Lo the central part of the main street, another passes through 
the western end of the village. These are wide, improved roads. From 
the east there arc three roads, all narrow, which lead only to other villages. 
On the west there is only one road, r he impioveJ highway connecting 
Taitou with the market town extends to uic northwest. 
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I T is hard to say just how large the population of the village is. Since 
the revival of the Fuo-chia system,* each family must post on the top 
of the front door a card bearing the name, age, sex, kinship status, and 
occupation of the family members. However, access to this means of 
counting is impossible, so our estimate must be made on the basis of 
the Size of an average family and the approximate number of families in 
the village. 

According to Buck,** the average size of a Chinese farm family 
thioughouh tlie country is 5.21 persons. Buck’s study is based on iriforma- 
tron coiiected from 269 localities ovci an aica of 253 Jisleii (or counties) 
ot 22 provinces. All the material was collected from 1929 to 1933, and 
from three sources: Hsien government records; well-informed local 
residents; and an agiicultual survey conducted by a faculty group of 
the AgricidLuial College ot the University of Nanking. In Shantung 
province, 23 hsien are uicludcd in the study. Although Kiaohsicn, to 
which Taltou belongs, is not among them, Tsimo, a neighboring hsien, 
is included. Tsimo is similar to Kiaohsien in agriculture, natural resources, 
and social organization, tlitrefore, what has been found true for the 
former can be applied largely to the latter. According to the study, the 
^average size of a farm family in Tsrmo is about 5 persons, and the average 
I size of a household is 6.5 persons. Tire first of these figures is somewhat 
smaller and the second much larger than the average elsewhere m the 
^country. By a faim household the dutlror of the study nieans “all persons 
living and eating together, including non-relativcs, such as hired laborers.’’ 

According to the present writer’s impression, a family in Tailon cannot 
be as small as 4.8 persons, the Tsimo figure. It may be even larger than 
the national average of 5.21 persons. T en out of thirteen families of the 
Yang clan number at least six persons; many of the Ch’en and F'aii 
families also have six to ten ruernbers. Thus, it would seem more accurate 
to set the average at six persons, including parents, children, and grand- 
cliildren. 

* See pp. a4.^.-a45. 

** John Lossing Back, Land VtUixation in China (Shanghai, Commercial Preas, 
1037), “Farm PopulaUon." 
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Tlic munbcr of families in the village is also clifficult to estimate. Moie 
than ten yeais ago it was generally believed to be about a hundied but 
there is no doubt that the number has inereased in the last decade. Many 
large families have broken into three or four separate unil^ None h is 
moved, but a few may have died out. It seems safe to say thar there are 
now about 1 20 families in tire village. If we lake these two estimates, then 
/ the number of the village’s population should be about 720 people. 

The Tsinglao Municipal Government published a census of lire nut- 
meipaiity for three eonsecutive years, 1924-1926.*“ A great part ot the 
environs of Tsingtao is rural, T'lie Ilsuehehiatao Distriet, for example, is 
an agricultural and fishing area at the southweslein side of Kiaochow Bay, 
close to Taitou. The three years’ census shows that the average size of 
_ ’the family iti all the medium and large villages ui this district is from 5 to 
' ,6 persons. Tliis supports both Buck’s number (5.21) and our own estimate 
(6). But we must bear in rnind that the number is variable from village 
CO village. Ill some villages it is less than 5, while in others it is riiuru 
than 7. 

Vv'e CiO not know Hit birth and death rates, since the villagers do rwt 
officially report births or deaths, and nobody, so far, has made any survey 
of the relative number of male, female, old, and young. However, within 
lire years that the writer can remeriiber, no abnormal condition has oc- 
curred in any one of these aspects, lliis may be due to the fact that the 
village is still piedomraantly rural and lias not as yet been greatly in- 
fluenced by any conditions which might upset iht old balance. Female 
infanticide has never existed. 

According to the census of the Ifsuelrchiatao DisUrCl, in 1926 the 
populab'on of 3,629 families in 46 villages was 19,236 people; of this num- 
ber 10,338 were male and 8,898 female (54 percent and 46 percent, 
respectively, with a male prepondeiauce of 8 percent. In all die villdges, 
except two, the number of women was less than that of men, and in some 
villdges the differences were unbelievably large. Tliere must have been 
quite a few mistakes in the figures. It is true in this district, as in others, 
that men are reluctant to report their young women to outsiders. The 
preliminary data of the census were undoubtedly collected by the district 
police stations. To many rural people, policemen are strangers, or at least 
suspicious persons. On the other hand, Uie pohee could have known 
iiotlring of die purpose of the census. Tlrerefoie tliey would make no 
efiort tp persuade the people to tell what they did not want to tell, and 
* KuioOurChi ("Gazette of Tsingtao"), Vol. Ill, Section 1, on '‘Population.’’ 
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consequently a great number of women might not have been reported, 
A few families inereased significantly and expanded into several new 
families, while others remained about the same. A Yang family, for in- 
stance, had four sons and one daughter, all of whom were married. The 
first son’s wife married at the age of twenty-five and her first child was 
born after two years of marriage. She had seven chrlJreri altogether, but 
two died in infancy. Her last child was born when sire was about forty- 
five years old. If she had rnarrrcd erght years earlier, she might have had 
three more chrldreir lhaii she did. The second son’s wife was when 
he married her and she had her first child two years after marriage also. 
She is now forty-five years old and has five livnrg chiidreti, two having died 
in infancy. She might have had two Oi throe more children had she mar- 
ried some years earlier. The thrrd son’s wrfe was marned at the age of 
38 and gave birth to her first child after ten months of marriage. She 
bore five children altogether, one of whom died. She is now about forty 
years old. She might have had five or six more children had she nraincd 
twelve years earlier aird had she not been separated from her husband for 
the last three years. This woman and her husband do not believe in having 
nrarry children and Irave practiced brith control. The fourlh sun's wife 
married at the age of Iwcnty-thicc and iir ten years of nrarried life has 
borne four children. The daughter of the family, who manicd when she 
was 19, has given birth to seven children, five of wlioin are living and two 
of vvliom died. From the foregoing it would appear tliat the average 
recuiidii.y,or the women is rather high, though a number of wonren, be- 
cause of disease or bad health, bore ordy a few or no clillureii. 

The death rate among children is high, about two out of every six or 
seven born. 'Tire villagers, for the most part, accept tins as a matter of 
course. It a family loses more children, three out of five for example, the 
neighbors feel that sonielliiiig must be w'lotig; either the wife has brought 
bad luck on the family, or the ancestors have committed actions destruc- 
tive to God and agamsl hainan principles. If, on the other hand, all the 
children in a family live to grow up, the mother and the family are con- 
sidered very fortunate and unusual. The death rate is highest among chil- 
dren under the age of three; it tapers off decidedly between tire ages of 
five to ten. When a young baby dies, the body is not deeply bitxied and Is 
easily dug up by wild dogs or wolves.'W'fjicn an old woman asks the name 
of a nci^bor’s child and is told that the child is ten years old, she will 
say, “Good, tire child is out of the reach of dogsl” — ineariiiig that the 
danger of death Is past. 
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The average life span of adults is about sixty to seventy yeais. Women 
die eailici than men. This may be because they bear children, work hard, 
and usually have a diet which is inferior to that of the men. Wlren a man 
of sixty or over is too ill to leave his bed for more than several days at a 
time, the whole family take it very sciiously. But if he is under sixty, they 
are less coiiceiued since the possibility of death is much less. Wlien a 
peison undci forty dies, the death is icgarded as very unusual and gieat 
grief is shown by both icialives and neighbors. When a pcisuu under 
Sixty dies, the death is still consideied unusual, but there is less grief 
because the deceased has grown-up children to continue the family line 
and to care for the Inliun. If the deceased is over sixty, the death is taken 
as a mallei of couise, and only close relatives grieve. In case a person lives 
longer Ilian seventy oi eighty years, his death is a relief to iclativts and 
friends. This rs especially true If the family is poor and the young people 
aie not filial. Death may also be a happiness because the tieoedsed had 
lived long and had enjoyed a good life; it is good for him to die before 
he becomes too old to be liked by the younger generations. 

The inauiage system rn this community as in all other Chiiic.se com- 
munities IS paliilocal--thc woman goes to her husband’s home. '1 his is 
the chief foim of population displacetusni; cmigiation and iunnigialion 
are raie. Two families, Wang and llsueli, who live at the two ends of the 
Village, came to Tartou six or seven decades ago. They are still small 
and pooi tanulies. The father and a son of the W’aiig family were once 
popular carpenters in the community and imglit have been received as 
full members of it had not the daughter had a liaison with a young man of 
a nei^boring village. Her mother, by permitting it, was considered 
equally blameworthy. The villagers complained because of tire disrepute 
brought upon tlieii home town by the affair. The fatlier and the son, 
conscious of the general disfavor, went away, leaving the daughter be- 
hind. Later she was manied and so the family disappeared from Taitou. 

The llsueii family also had once been favorably regarded. The father 
served for a lime as one of lire v^iUage officers, but after his deatli Iiis sou 
did not succeed him, and, because they were poor, the family was again 
disregarded in community affairs. Yeats ago, another Hsueh family moved 
to the village, and built a borne in the soutliwesteAn outskirts of the 
residential section. The family is declining. These people are not treated 
cordially by othe* villagers and do iiot Jrave much to do with the other 
families. 

There rS a story about tlie coming of the Yang clan to the village. It is 
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told that about two hundred years ago two poor Yang brothers lived in 
Hsiahocheng, one hundred mtles to the southwest of Taitou. The brothers 
came to the southeastern part of Kiaohsicn as farm laborers. Because they 
were honest, diligent, and dependable m many ways they were con- 
tinuously hired by large fainr families, but they were not employed in 
the same place. One worked in IlsrdOclruaug, only half a mile froru 
I’aitou to the west, while the other was in a place ten mrlcs to the north- 
west of tire village, hiach ot tiie brothers earned i-noagh to ruaiiy arid 
settle down where diej worked. In a hundred years, their descendants 
formed large clans, in Hsiaochuang the Yangs were the dominant clan, 
narnbeiing 8o or 9c faiiiiliL,s. The other brother’s descendants foimed a 
village called Yang chia Shih-liang. (Several villages in the same area were 
called Shih-liang, and Yang-ciria Shih-liang mcdns the Shih-liang of the 
Yangs.) Later, one of the Yang families of Hsiaochuang moved lo Taitou 
and by now has grown into more than a dozen separate families. 

Occasionally a family has moved out of the village. Between two sniall 
hills abuut half a niilc away, there is a hamlet of ten or fifteen families, 
the descendants of one or two P’an families who moved there sixty oi 
seventy years ago. The kinship between them ciud the T'an clan of TaitOu 
is still recognized. Several siiiarler groups in the neighboring mountains 
are also descendants of some P’ans who moved out, bat they are not 
numerous enough to form a village. Another F’aii family iiioved to lire 
outskirts of a village near Taitou, but it died out because the two sons 
never manied. The P’an family which moved to a village about two miles 
west of Taitou became lire most influential clan in the new place. 

About fifty years ago a Yang family moved from Taitou to the market 
tov*n of Hsinanchen. It was believed that the move was caused by 
quarreling among the married brothers and wives, After the separation, 
however, relatives and kinsmen continued to make seasonal Visits to them 
^ arid to give them grain, foodstuffs, and special help. The family died out 
some lime ago because the son did not get a wife and the parents left no 
property. 

On the whole the population of Taitou is stable, randlies rarely leave 
the village. Individuals move about and many of the young people go 
to the larger towns to work, but they maintain close ties with their 
relatives at home and usually com* back to tire village, eventually to 
settle down. Any population diange in Taitou is more apt to be a result 
of changing birth or deaUi idtes than of shifting population. 
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I N this area, as in all other pails of the country, the cultivated land has 
for long been elabontely piinlioned into very small fragments. A 
fanner, or a family, does not own one but a number of plots, and these 
are generally scattered in a number of localities. Homes are not on the 
cultivated land but are in the village. To get to his farm a farmer has to 
go to several different places, some of them quite distant. Each field be- 
longs to a diffeient owner and each owner must have some way of reach- 
ing his field, so there are numeious roads or paths crossing the land, in 
the summer, or during the growing seasons, the land resembles many 
small stiips of different colors lying side by side. 

Even within the environs of a single village, theie is a wide lange in the 
value of tlie soil. The extreme fidguieniation prevents ownership of all 
the land of a given quality by one or a few families and Iheieby icduces 
the possibility of complete crop failure tor any ouc family. Since diffciciit 
land is more oi less, suited lo diffeient crops, a family which has land in 
several places can grow various kinds of food, will always got some icLiun 
from its land, and, hung, thcrefoie, self-sulEtIcnl, has less need to trade, 
lu foimet limes tlie fields must have been larger. Since a fathci's holdings 
are equally divided among all his sons, there is au endless process of 
division and redivision. Another factor which increases the parceling is 
the numeious small transactions in buying and selling land. Families buy 
small bits of land from then uelghbois, but seldom whole fields. It is 
impossible to lecoinbine these fragments, for that would require owners 
of two or three fields to relinquish them at one time tu one person, A 
family does not sell land unless it absolutely has to, so that the possibility 
of several families having to sell at once would he cxtieiiiely rare, 

ITiq siae of the fields varies greatly. The sinallest may be only one tenth 
of a mo a-,* while tlie largest may be as much as five mow oi more. Fields 
in the hills and valleys and in the water land arc usually small, while those 
m the level land are large. In the hilly places niany tiny fields are terraced 
on the slopes aud bottoms/Sometimes these are just httle comers — a 
plot as large as a mow is rare among the^. The walei land has always been 

* A mow In this area is a little less than a quarter of an acre (4 q mow 1 acre); 
it 1$ one and a half tunes larger than an cffidal mow (240 sq. pu), and contains 
560 sq, tv. 
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greatly treasured by the villagers, and each small piece is woith a great 
deal. It has been divided into many plots so that each of the well-to-do 
families can have one. In the nortli, west, and east sections of the level 
land few fields are smaller than one mow; most of them are from one to 



This shows the fiagmeutation of the crop land which belon® to familits of Tadoii. 
The fields marked with X belong to one family. The famify has a'so a number of 
fields in other sections which are not shown here. 


two mow with quite a few three-mow pieces. Plots as large as four or five 
mow are, as a rule, owned by well-to-do families, or families lliat were 
wdl-to-do not long ago, because only a wealthy family could buy so 
much land in one time and in one piece. The purdiasc would be made 
when a family with large land holdings was m decline. Such opportunities 
are few. Tne P'an families in the village tiied hard to keep their large 
fields from being bioken up, but the increasing number of their de- 
scendants made this impossible, and finally most of the large fields were 
divided into small pieces. • 

According to Buck,^ the average size of the fields Uuonghout the 
country is halt an acre, but in North China, or the wheat region, it is 

*J. L, Buck, Land Utilkation in China (Shanghai, Commercial Press, lOi?), 
Cbaptw VI, p. 184. > 
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over Ihice limes as laige as m South China, or the rice region, "[The 
fields] averaged 0.12 and 0.17 aere for the Southwestern Rice and Riee- 
Tca Areas, as eompared with 1.26 acres for the Spring Wheal Aiea.” The 
neighborhood of Taitou does not conform to this. I’aitou is in the w'nlcr- 
wheat and kaoliang area; as population is much denser hcie than in the 
spimg-wheat region upon which Buck's figuies aie based, the fields are 
bound to be smaller, though they are considerably larger than those in the 
lice region. 

A general surnuiaiy of the size of fainily laud holdings indii.ates four 
mam groups: families v/ith thirty to forty mow; those with twenty to 
twenty-nnie viow; those with ten to nineteen mow; and liiose With hold- 
ings of from one to nine mow. About ten years ago there were two or 
three families each of whom had as much as eighty to ninety mow, and 
five or six families who had froin fifty to sixty mow. In the last decade all 
these families have either broken into small units, or else been forced to 
sell their land because of losses inflicted by bandits or because of the 
extravagance of their children. Ac present, perhaps no family has a hold- 
ing greater than forty mow. 

The main crops are wheat, millet, barley, soybean, corn, sv» cct potatoes, 
and peanuts. A variety of vegetables are grown in rhe gardens; cabbage, 
lumrp, onions, garlic, chhi-tm, ymusui, ladishes, cucumbcis, spinach, 
seveial kinds of string beaiis, squashes, peas, and melons. Tlieic arc also 
many kinds of fruit but none of them in quantity. While tlicrc are no 
orchards, one or two fruit trees may be seen on the edges of most of die 
vegetable gardens. 

A great part of the land rs good for growing sweet potatoes and peanuts, 
and the yield in these crops is abuudanL. Because most of the families 
own only a very limited quantity of land, diey have to grow the crops 
whrch are most surteJ to tire sori and which offer the best prospects of 
a good yield. From June to October, sweet potatoes, peanuts, and soy- 
beans occupy almost 50 to 6q percent of the crop land. Next in impoitancc 
is millet, to which 30 percent is given, leaving only j.o peiccut foi other 
crops and vegetables. From November to June of the following year, 
part of the land is devoted to winter wheat and winter bailey and pait of 
it is left fallow. Families with the larger holdings grow moie wheal, millet, 
and soybeans, while the poorer ones Save to raise mote sweet potatoes and 
peanuts. Wlieat takes a longer time to grow and requires more fertilizer, 
and, the yield is not high, but wheat flour is regarded as one of the best 
foods. Wealthy families like it and can afford to grow it< It is also a good 
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cash crop. Sweet potatoes grow well in the hilly and sandy soil and do 
not require much fertilizer, which is an advantage. They are a much more 
dependable food, both in quantity and nutritive value, than wheat. There- 
fore, a family without much land has to grow more mow of sweet potatoci 
than other crops. Since peanuts grow well in soil that is noc suitable foi 
wheat, they are the main cash crop of the poorer families. Soybeans are 
important as a cash crop and also for home consumpbon; all families grow 
them in laige quantities. Millet is also generally grown and is the most 
important staple foi local corrsiimpLion, 

All but a few families have vegetable gardens. Sonre vegetables aie 
grown in the open fields. Each lamily grows from one lenlh to one halt 
of a mow of turnips. Stiirig beans and peas are planted between the rows 
of tlie crops or at the edges of the field. A few fairnlies also raise water 
and honey melons. On the water land wet rice is grown. The year's 
harwcsl of this crop is not of any significance in the village’s whole econ- 
omy, but it is interesting to note that it gives the village some rice culture 
which is rare for tins area. 

At the end of August (about tac middle of the seventh rnoiiJi on the 
lunar calendar), right after the inrlleE: and soybeans have been harvested, 
the empbed fields aie plowed and left fallow for about a inoulln Sowing 
of winter wheat begins at the end of Seplemhei. Several days before tliis, 
well-prepared fertilizer is transported to the fields and dumped in heaps. 
When the sowing staits, tliiee oi more people go to tlie field witli a team 
(an ox and a donkey or an ox and a mule), a plow, a wooden harrow, 
several fertilizer holders, seeds, and a certain amount of the powder made 
from soybean cakes First, tlie seeds, the soybean powdei, and die fertilizer 
are carefully mixed so that each handful of the mixture will contain the 
same propoition of seeds and fertilizer. Tlien, the plowman drives his 
team along the length of the field to make the fuiiows. Tire otlier two or 
liiiee men nil the fertilizer holders with the mixture, and, hanging lliem 
over their shoulders, follow the course of the plow dropping handfuls of 
the mixture into the furrows about a foot apart. Each man covers one 
section of the fidd. Tins method takes more time and labor but where 
human labor is cheap and feitilizcr and seeds are scarce, it is the preferred 
system, Wlien the sowing is finished, the field is leveled with the wooden 
harrow, which is diawn by the team Icross the field. Tlien the furrows dis- 
appear, and the fertilizer and the seeds are well coveied. In about a week, 
young shoots emerge from the eartli and in a montli they become strong 
enough to enduie the cold weather. If the snowfall is heavy, the villagers 
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will expect a good harvest of wheat, but if it is too diy or if there is too 
much cold rain, the young plants will be severely damaged. Thcieforc, a 
heavy snow coveiing the earth always evokes joy and the celcbiatioii of 
fcl’e New Year Festival takes on more warmth and color. 

In April when the weather turns warm, the young plants of wheat begin 
to grow again. Some fanneis may weed the fields, but most do not. Tlie 
growing period of winter wheat lasts a hitle over two months, that is, 
fiom Apiil to the first part of June. On the fifth day of the fifth month, 
when the wintei wheat is ripe, a big festival is held, the '1 uan Wu Festival. 

In this area wheat is not harvested by the sickle. I'he stalks aic pulled 
out of the ground by the lOOts and bound in small bundles which are 
Uieii taken to the threshing giound in wheelbarrows, on animal back, or 
on human shoulders, 'lire crop is threshed and the grain is dried and 
stored. The tlrreshiug is done by annnal and huiiiau laboi, with the help 
of simple tools. Tlrieshiiig lime is the first time in the year Lhal women 
work out of doors. Less work is requlied tor growing wheat than is needed 
foi other crops, bat dic capital Outlay is high, the sod must be fertile, arid 
the yield is not satisfactory'. 

lire cultivation of millet is begun m Lire early spring. As soon as lire 
weatlier is waun, the fallow fields in wlrich the bweet poiatoes or pcaiiuls 
were grown last year are plowed up or sottened with a harrow. Spring 
plowing should not be loo deep. After this, prepared ieitilher rs carried 
to the fields. At rhe beginning of May when the earth has been warmed 
through, lire millet rs sown. This is ver 7 like wheat sowing, but, because 
the sorl is soft in spring and because the young shoots will need rnoic 
solid earth for support, the fields are pressed down witlr a stone roller 
after the sowing. A fanner who has iro stone roller Iraiiiples the ground 
with his feet. 

After a week or so, if tire weather is favorable, the small young leaves 
of the crop appear Just above the groand. In another week, they are youug 
shoots; and in still another week they arc about three inches high. At 
this time lire difficult work begins. Tire crowded young plants must be 
Utinned out to give them space to grow freely. TTiis can only he done 
by hand with the aid of a small hoe and, consequently, it is slow and tire- 
some work. Differcirtiating healthy plants from weak ones or from the 
young grass must be done by experienced farmers. About a week or ten 
days later, the weeds are cleared out and eartli is packed around the hot- 
tom of the plants so that they can stand up. This is repeated in another 
ten days or two weeks, and again a third and a fourth time— tlie more 
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weeding the better for the ciop. Fiom the time the seeds sprout until the 
harvesting the farmers need not spend much time in their millet fields 
except what is required for pulling out the diseased or insect-ridden plants. 

In this part of the country millet and kindled grains ripen in late Augusi 
Millet is harvested as wheat is. Women, especially young girls, tut the 
secJ-licads from the staixs with pieces of sharpened non when the crop 
IS gatheied on the thicslung ground. All the women, young and old, woik 
at this tiriit, and giils may even work for other families and thus earn a 
little money for themselves. The turedimg and »toiii ig of the gram is 
also participated in by the women. 

Peanuts are sown at almost the same time as nullet, the beginning of 
May. Peanuts aie usually alteriutcd with sweet potatoes in the same fields. 
The fields are plowed and fertilized again^ and carefully selected peanut 
seeds, which have been nurtured at home, aie soaked in wami water for 
a while and then left in a waiin place for a couple of days; when small 
buds appeal the seeds are ready for sowing. The feiUlizcr is fiist applied 
in the fuiiows and then the seeds, about three at a time, are laid on top 
of the feitilizer. This is usually done by children. The field is leveled and 
hardened with a stone roller and is made so fiat that when the young pkiil 
appears, solid pieces of earth cling to it. He first weeding is done when 
tlie tender leaves spread out and the young vines begin to exiend. The 
second weeding comes after about fifteen days and, If the weeds grow 
fast, a third weeding may be needed. The field should be moist and soft 
from this time on so that the “needles’" on which the peanut shells giOw 
can easily penetrate the soil. When the shells have grown up and the 
kernels are lorming, which takes about one and onc-hait months, dry 
weather is desirable, for if tlie ground is too wet tlic shells will lot. Tlie 
farmers know this, and thercfoie they always grow this crop in hilly 
fields with a sandy soil. 

Peanuts are harvested ai tlie end of October. This work is so laborious, 
that, if peanuts were not a source of money and the vines the main source 
of animal feed, tlie crop might have been abandoned long ago. Fomierly, 
tlie vines were cut and removed from the field, which was then plowed 
and the earth broken into a fine powder containing tlie peanut shells. 
"When shaken mto a sieve, made of a wooden frame aiid woven lion wire, 
the earth would fall through and the shells remain hi the sieve. This 
method was abandoned about twenty years ago because it was too 
laborious. Today the whole thing is done with one tool, a hoe, and needs 
the labor of just one person, but the work requhes much greater efiort. 
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The farmer swings the hoe over his head and brings it down forcibly on 
the ground around the plant. This he docs two or three times, breaking up 
the earth so that the entire plant can be lifted out, the shells still clingrng 
to the roots. Any shells left in the ground are then picked up The onlire 
harvest is really accomplished by prolonged physical exertion. It is not 
even possrble for several people to work together to shortert tire task or to 
make the work less strenuous. 

Women and chrldren pick the shells off the vines, some of the girls 
liirlug out for this kind of work. Also, girls go over the fields to prek up 
the remaining shells. In one day a drligerrt girl can cullect as much as 
20 or 30 pounds, wliith rs worth a dollar or more. In ten days she can 
earn ten to fifteen dollars. This money will belong to her, not to the 
famrly as a whole. If the oil-pressing shops start work at this trme, a girl 
has another chance to cam some money by working irr the shops bieakittg 
tire shells. 

Of ail the agiicultural work done by these people, the cultivation of 
sweet potatoes is the hardest. In April the fanner begins to select, from 
among the fresh sweet potatoes whrch he has stored up during the past 
winter, tire best ones for seed. These he buries in wet saird on a warrrr 
brrek bed. After ten days or two weeks, young buds appear on the skins 
of the seeds. The bads put forth shoots in a short time and by now the 
weather is warm enough for the seeds to be planted in the vegetable gar- 
den, They are set our in rows rn a nursery bed and heavy fertrlizer is ap- 
plied. When the young shuoLs grow into vines and start spreadtrrg on the 
ground, the nursery iirust be kept wer all the time. 

After the wheat is harvested, the empty field is immediately prepared 
for the sweet potato plants. The field is plowed, and small, parallel rrclges 
are burlt up. These ridges must be soft and smooth at the top. If tire 
farmer has any fertrlizer for this crop, it wrll be applied underneath tlrese 
ridges, hut usually he does not have any. Meanwhile, the farmer’s wife 
and children are busy at home cutting the long vines rn the nursery into 
short seebons, which are then bound brio Lundies arid canied to tlie 
field in baskets. Tire experienced fatlrer plairts the viire sections on top 
of the ridges. At the same fame the elder son or the hired laborer carries 
water by pail from a river, a pool, or a well which may be close by. The 
younger daughter and sou pour about a prnt of water into each of the 
small holes in which the vines have just been planted. The mother and 
fhe elder daughter fill the holes wiUi eaitli, so that the whole vine s'ectiou 
is hovered accept for one leaf whidi must be left outside. In a week, rf 
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the weather is favorable, buds come out and develop into new vines. The 
weeding starts then and after a few days the vines must be weeded con- 
tinuously. During the rainy season when the ground is wet, small roots 
come out all over the long vines. They must not be allowed to grow into 
the soil. So, tire farmer’s sons turn the vines from one side of the ridge 
to the other after every raiii. If the furrows become too small because of 
tire rrequerit washings of the raprd rain, the ground between the ridges is 
plowed and new earth applied to the tops to protect the sweet potatoes. 

Sweet potatoes Ait harvested at the same time the peanuts are — ^iir 
October, the busiest season for the farmers of Taitou. The vines are cut, 
usually by the younger boy. Then tire father and the elder son come to 
the field with hoes, baskccs, wheelbarrow, and donkey. They dig sweet 
potatoes very much as they dig peanuts. The younger boy collects the 
harvest into two big baskets which are tied on the wheelbarrow. The 
sweet potatoes are either taken home and stored tor the winter, or they 
are moved into another open field for processing. This is largely women's 
work. In the field, the daughters begin to clean the sweet potatoes and 
the mothei prepares a small tabic on the ground. She cuts the clean* 
sweet potatoes with the cutter. Thin, round slices drop down through 
the hole underneath the cutter into a basket. These are spread on the 
ground and loft to dry in the sunshine. After the midday meal, which tire 
women prepare and cat at home and the men cat in the field, the work 
goes on. The women stop earlier to prepare tlte evening meal but the 
rnen continue to dig till it is too dark to see. On the W'ay home, every- 
body is tired, with sore back, stiff legs, and burning hands, but they are 
cheerful because die harvest is good. One of the soiis must sleep in a 
temporary shelter built where the sweet-potato slices are drymg. Anolhex 
son sleeps in a hut on die direshing ground, so tliat he can watch Ure 
peanuts stored there and the cabbages in tlic adjaceut garden. It takes 
about two weeks for tire work in the field to be done. 

The family spends more and more time on the threshing ground and 
in the vegetable garden. The harvest has now been collected from the 
fields and piled on the ground and must be prepared for storing. Every 
day the large heap of peanuts that have not yet been sold must bo spread 
out when the sun is warm and piled up after sunset lest they rot. The 
sweel-polalo slices mast be taken cart; of in the same way. The dried vines 
of the two crops have to be chopped up witli grass and stored for feed 
for the ox and the donkey. Cabbage and ocher vegetables are harvested 
and stored or processed- '^Ten me threshing ground is again clear, the 
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small hut that was built only for the busy season is torn down and the 
materials are taken home. 

The cultivation of soybeans is comparatively simple. Sowing begins im- 
mediately after the harvesting of wheal and bailey. Tire faimer simply 
sows the seeds in the furrows, without having to plow the land before- 
hand. Tlie seeds are dropped by a boy v^ho iollows the plow. Then tire 
field is leveled by a wooden harrow and the seeds are covered. No fertilizer 
is used unless the farmer has a surplus, for it is not absolutely necessary. 
After three or five days, rf the soil is wet enough, the young sprouts appear 
on the ground. Tire field is first weeded when the plant has three leaves 
and is given a secorrd weeding within fittccir days. Rain and hot weather 
are needed now. When tire bean shells have formed and are half-filled, the 
ground Miould not be wet and, tlrereiore, too much ram is not desirable. 
When the shells are furl and the beans become solid, tire harvesting be- 
gins. The faimer and In's elder son cut the plants with Ihcir sickles fust 
above the ground and theu transport the harvest on lire back of llie donkey 
or in the wheelbarrow to the threshing ground. Women do not partlcipaic 
in this at all. 

It is iiiteresLing to note that within a considerable area only this village 
raises rice. Tire method ot rice cultivation here is somewhat different 
fiorn that seen In Lire nce-giOwing region. Out fanners do not sow the 
seeds first in a nursery and, consequently, they do not replant die young 
shoots, hut simply sow the seeds directly in the field. In April or May 
when tire water is warm and shallow, farmers pW the land by turning 
over a thick layer of the soil with an iron spade. The surface of the soil 
Is warmed, small holes ate dug ui it and Uie rice seeds are sown. Al'lei 
several days the young shoots come out. Our farmers never Irrigate their 
rice. Rice is considered a superior food in the village because it is so 
scarce. If a poor boy Is asked what food he likes best, the answer always is 
bread of wheat flour, white rice, and pork cooked with cabbage. 

Every family has a vegetable garden, no matter how small, and horn 
early spring to whiter 11 is in use. Since idie garden is small. It is always 
intensively cultivated, fertilized, and watered, lire harvest from a vege- 
table garden can usually meet a single family’s, needs. A great part of the 
cabbages raised in the garden is preserved for the winter. Turnips and 
string beans are also stored but a part of thein may be sold in the market 
town. The cultivation of turnips is also much more intensive tlian Ural 
of other field crops. The young plants must be thinned several times and 
a Humber of weedings are needed before tlie ground is completely covered 
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by the leaves. Turnips are an imjjoitant food in the winter and spring 
when the supply of other things runs low. 

Farm implements are generally simple. Those of importanee are the 
plow, tw kinds of harrows, a weeding hoc and a digging hoe, wooden 
and iron rakes, wooden and iron shovels, a harvesting sickle, and different 
kinds of forks. For threshing, the stone roller and the flail are impoitant. 
lliC (vheelbarrow is most used, for the mule-cart is not seen in this part 
of the country. This is perhaps because the laud is hilly and most of the 
roads are merely iiariow paths. (For the details of the construction oi 
these tools see Appendix I.) 

With the exception of a few crude baskets, the villagers do not make 
their own tools because they un buy all they need at the special country 
fails, held twice a year in the market town. Some of the tools aie made 
in ncighboiing villages where materials are locally available; others aie 
made in distant places and imported by dealers. Before the harvesting or 
plowing season, itinerant blacksmiths coiue to the village to lepau oi 
icintorcc the metal tools or the steel parts. Although the implements uic 
Siiuple, a certain amount of skill is required to nuke thern, and it takes 
ume to acquire the skill. Besides, materials must he collected and a shop 
set up before anything can be done. These are all difficulties ior an ordi- 
nary farmer; he simply does nor have the time or tliC necessary inforina- 
tion and therefore prefcis to buy his tools leady-rnade. Recently a small 
foundiy has been established in the village, where many of the ffirm and 
home-used metal implements can be locally made with local ruatexiaU. 
Most of these implements aic used by men. Women and childien could 
hardly handle them. 

Foi fertilizing the fields, botn human and animal dung aie carefully 
gathered and preset vcd. At a corner of the front court or in the backyard 
a pit and an aJjacent pigpen are enclosed by walls oi fences vvhioh open 
Oil tlie court. The pit is used as a pnvy and into it aie gathered all the 
manure and othei lefuse from the barn or from outside; even the ashes 
from the kitchen are carefully preserved here. Wlieii the pit is fall, the 
contents are removed to an open space set aside for the purpose and 
arc covered with a. layer of mud. In the pit tire mixture has already under- 
gone fermentation and here the process continues. Accoidirig to the 
local taimer’s expencnce, raw manure is not good; the fermented mix- 
ture is the best feiblizer he knows. When the sowing season arrives, the 
pile is broken down and the mixture is dned in tlie sun. It is then made 
into powder and tiansportcd to the fields as needed. 
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A second important fertilizer is soybean cakes. After the oil has been 
extracted from tire beans, the residue is made into cakes which are used 
both as animal feed and fertilizer. As fertilizer, the cakes are always mixed 
w'tlr the compost, not only because the farmer cannot afford to use soy- 
bean cakes alone, but also because the local people believe that the mix- 
ture is more effective. 

Earth from an old brick bed, an old stove, or irom an old house is also 
used, as teitiiizei. People ol the village build their btda witli sun-dilcu 
bricks. Within such a bed there are two or three tunnels connected at one 
end witii the kitchen stove and at the other with the chimney. When a 
file is lighted In the stove the smoke passes through the tunnels into the 
chimney and then into the air. After a year oi two, the earthen bricks of 
the bed become impregnated with snioke and chemically oxidized. In 
the spring Uie fanner lebuilds the hed with new bricks and removes the 
old ones which are broken into powder and either mixed with the manure 
or spread directly on the field, ’i'his is especially good for soybeans, sweet 
potatoes, and tuiiiips. 

Green manure is vciy laicly seen. This is paiLly due to the lack of 
mineral fad. Instead of coal and gas, tiee biauchcs and leaves, stalks of 
wheat and otlier crops are used as fad. Although the area is ainiost sur- 
rounded by mountains, wood is still too expensive lo be burned as fuel. 
Consetiueutly, every bit of vegetation that cannot be used for other pur- 
poses is carefully gatheicd and preserved to feed the kiLdieu stoves. The 
iiiain sources of animal feed aie tlie stalks of millet, ihe vines of peanuts 
and sweet potatoes, and many kinds of grass. In addition, the houses are 
all thatched with straw, except fpi a lew that have been leceutly built 
with tile loofs. Tlie farmer does not consider it economic to use green 
manure, since there are so many other uses for vegetation. Wheat stalks, 
for instance, are used tor cooking. The ashes are taken out from the stove 
and mixed with animal manure to fertilize the field. Thus, the stalks serve 
two purposes: cooking and fertihzing. Other gras»es and vines also serve 
this dual purpose. However, the ashes of the whear stalks do not ha\e the 
fertilizing value of gieen manure. Commercial fertilizer has not as yet 
been introduced lo Taitou. The conservative fairiicrs would not rcahly 
believe in the efficacy of die new stuff. Recently, some of the well-to-do 
farmers have bought fertilizer in Tsingtao, but it was tlie mixtare oi 
human and animal manme which they definitely prefer and not chemical 
fertilizer. 

Collecting manure, however, has ceitain disadvantages, Wlien the pit 
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is full, the contents aie removed, not dueclly to the field out of the 
village, but to a place just before the front door or to the sidewalks of the 
streets. If rain comes before it is piled up and covered, the whole street 
becomes a mess of diit. Another dangerous thing is the direct applicatioi'i 
of mine and manure to vegetables. To the farmer these are not scilous 
objections. On the contrary, he is proud of having a laige pit of dirt with 
Ihicc or foul pigs playing in it, for this repiesents tlie piospciity of the 
family and helps him secuie good wives foi his sons. Besides, the villagers 
do not spend much time on malteis which do not have direct reference 
to the econoruy of the family. 

Recently, the Mass Education Association in 'I'inghsien, Hopei, made 
some eifoit to impiove the condition of the privy in the fainiei’s home, 
and the universities of Cheeloo and Yenohing tried to find ways of pre- 
venting it from being a source of disease in ihe summei. They have also 
tiled to kill the insect geims m manure before it is used as fertilizer. An 
attempt was made to inciease the quantity ol fertilizer by mixing a cer- 
tain amount of stiaw, earth, and gicens with the manure. These efioits 
have brought some results, but the situation icinams largely unchanged. 

Oxen, mules, and donkeys aiC the cuSLOmaiy fann animals. The donkey 
is the cheapest of these and even a family with only ten mow of land has 
a donkey. If a family owns fifteen mow, a small eow joins the donkey to 
form a team; a family with twenty iiiovv can have a donkey and a laigc 
ox; a family with niorc than forty mow can have a donkey, a large 
ox, and a mule. A family ownmg less than ten mow cannot afford any 
animal and must eiUrcr woik without one or cooperate with a mOiC 
fortunate neighbor by exchanging labor for the use of his animal. 

Oxen are chiefly used for plowing and sowing, and seldom for pulling 
whedbaii'ows or drawing the millstones. After plowing or sowing an Oa le- 
mains in tlie bam, under the shads of the willow tiees, or In the sunshine 
near a wall. Mules aie used more ficquently — foi transporting harvested 
crops from tlic field to the tliicshing ground, pulling the millstones when 
the donkey is too tired, or for ridmg to oilier villages on visits. 

Practically every famdy has a donkey. They aie used for every kind of 
transportation and in many ways in domestic woik. Housewives of the f 
village do not often touch the ux, and never try to handle a mule,,but they I 
can control donkeys like pets. Tlie absence of a donkey would not only 
hindei the small farmer in his field, but his wife at home as well, 
j Although agriculture is the mam means of livelihood, many subsidiaiy 
occupatiows supplement income in the slack periods of the farm woik 
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|calendar. For example, a little foundry was eslablished by two brothers of 
the P’an family in Taitou. They had previously worked in a machine shop 
in Tsingtao and the methods used in their own business were modern, 
although simple. Having made a handsome profit, the farnrly bought 
several moiv of land and built two or three better houses. Tire brothers 
receive orders for rnetal implements used orr the farm rrot only from 
fellow villagers but also from the people of other villages in the vicinrty. 
Once they cast a hell for lire village church, which preferred to patronize 
a local shop. 

'iliere is also a woodwoiking shop where one carpenter arrd an ap- 
prentice make furniture parts, plain doois and windows, arrd a nurnher 
of srmple farm rmpiemeirts. In addition to filling vrllagers’ orders they 
produce goods to be sold in the market town. 'I'here are other carpenters 
who do no’. own shops but who work in the homes of their customers. A 
carpenter can earn much more than a farmer. He receives both board and 
money, and his wage is higher than a farm laborer’s. The fact that very 
few follow this trade, despite its pecuniary advantages, indicates the im- 
portance of fami work i»i the vrllagers' eyes and their obvious preference 
for it. 

There are three or four cloth weavers. One of them once bought an im- 
proved loom and opened a workshop. There he worked for himself and 
sold his products in the market town or in other villages. Unfortunately, 
he bad to stop because he was short of capital and also because he could 
not work steadily at it. All the other weavers have only old looms and 
their rate of production is yery low. Recently they have been forced to 
compete with factoiy-nvadc doth which comes irv to the counUy in daily 
inciedsing quantities. Young people prefer the fine cloth whenever they 
can aftord it, though the old people still believe that liome»puo is much 
Letter — ^they say it lasts longer and is better-suited to rough farm work. 
The importation of cloth has resulted in an inteiesting compromise be- 
tween the old and young. Many families have given up the traditional 
»piniring of yarn from raw colLort and now they buy the factory-made 
cotton yams in the market town and weave it iirto cloth at home. This 
cloth still preserves, to a great extent, the old pattern because it is woven 
on the old looms. The young people are temporarily satisfied with it 
because they cannot often afiord thf new relatively expensive doth. For 
the time being they accept the compromise. Tlreit elders console them- 
selves by listeiring to the sound of the old loom and by seeing tire familiar 
patterns emerge from it, taking comfoii in the thought that the old 
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traditions still exist and that tlie world has not yet gone to the devil. They 
are much concerned, however, about a new problem created by the situa- 
tion — ^liow to keep their daughters occupied during the long sprrng, now 
that they do not have to spin. 

A few years ago three families owned oil-pressing shops. In the winter 
and spring they pressed Oil from the locally raised peanuts and soybeans. 
One of them also opened a shop for making the baskets used as containers 
for shipping oil to Tsingtao It was a proh tabic business and for some 
lime supplied work for ten or more people; but, recently, due to bandit 
raids arid heavy taxes, ail the shops have been closed. They still have 
their equipment, howevei, so that when ordei is reestablished they may 
resume work. 

Theie are five or six masons who build houses for the villagers and 
tor people ot neighboring villages. Soiiie of Ihem also w'Oik periodically 
m "Isiiiglao. Theii earnings arc as good as the carpenters' and several 
families whose sons arc masons have attained a bclLei standing in the 
coromunily. 

It Is interesting to note that all these craftsmen are members of pooi . 
^families. Some have bettered the family status, olliers have kept their 
relatives from starvation. Only the oil-pressing shops were owned by 
^iicnibers of wealthy families. But we see that nonedieless very few aic 
engaged in industry. Wliat the local people value most is land: big land 
holdings and a prosperous farm are to them tnc real signs of prosperity 
and this is why no lural industry has ever developed into a business of any 
significance. Necessity Is the only incentive, ot at least it is the rnain one, 
for taking up any means of livelihood other than farming. 

. None of the artisans in this village makes his living entirely from his 
trade, with the exception of the pieaclier of the Christian chmch and dic 
teacher of tlie Christian school. All the masons, carpenters, weavers, 
workers in the small foundry, the village schoolteacher, the crop watcher, 
and die several village officers work on their land witli their families 
during Hie sowing and harvesting seasons or whenever they happen not 
to be engaged in their professional work. All artisans work for wages only 
part of which consists of money, the rest being in meals and, occasionally, 
lodging. 

Independent trade ventures attract the ambitious young men. In the 
winter, or whenever drey are not occupied on the faim, they may collect 
eggs and poultry, or vegetables to sell in Tsingtao, thus making a modest 
gain. Some go to the cities and purchase things used at tire New Year 
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celebration, or othei seasonally needed goods, which they lescil on speci Ji 
market days at a small profit, Tliree or four men aic legulai traders and 
make frequent buying trips to Tsingtao and neighboiing market towns. 
Their earnings are used by their families to improve the homes oi farms or 
to buy more land. 

fi’ishing iS not a regular occupation but is a minoi souioe of income 
for women, some of whom go to the aea while the tide is leceding to dig 
for shellfish which they sell to the '’illageis or lO the seafood Iradeis in 
the market town. An experienced woman may derive a fair income in 
this way. In a slack summer, young men also fish. They do not sell their 
catcJies bul contribute them to the family lardei. 

In the winter ivheu fairncrs have Lttle to Jo on the farm, they collect 
wood or other kinds of fuel on the neai-by hills. If a man is diligent, he 
can collect enough for the entire winter and early spring. It helps the 
family very much. 

There are two kinds of lined faim laborers, the ycaily or permanent, 
and the daily oi tcmpoiary, laborei. Hired farm woikers may also be 
classified according to skill and expuicnce both in agucultuie and do- 
mestic work. Some are chief iaboreis or farm ovcisccis, while those who 
arc unskilled, oi have just started to work on the faim, are assistant 
laboieis. A yearly laboier is uOl necessaiily ouc who woiks throughuut the 
entire year. Usually his tcim of cmplcjment runs from the sixteenth day 
of the first month on the lunar calcndai up to the first day of the tenth 
month. Daily laboiers are hired diiefly in the busy seasons, when sowing, 
hoeing, and harvesting have to be done, hamihes who have yearly laborers 
may also lure daily lahorcis for a few dajs to gel the wuik done on time. 
During this period a gioup of able-bodied men caiiymg hocs or sickles 
and wearing straw ramcoats and rain hats wait eveiy morning at a corner 
of the main stred in the market town to be hired. This is called locally 
the "market of laborers." Any farm family who needs help sends someone 
there to hire a man. There are no established rates, but usually the late 
of the first engagement is xr-aintained. The people who come to the maiket 
for employnem: are for the most part poor farmers fiom the area who take 
care of their own small farms, working on them either before or after 
the busy season, or at night when they return houie. Sometimes a family 
asks a poorer neighbor to help. In fhis case they do not go to the labor 
market hut th«^' still follow the market rate TTiis may become a moie 
or less peimanenl rdalionship between the two families. The poorer 
family may borrow ammak, seeds, or implements from the richer one 
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without payment, or the richer family may just send its team to plow the 
other’s land. The wife and childien of the poorer family will help on the 
threshing ground or in the home of the richer one when they are needed. 

The engagement of a yearly laborer is usually made in the winter 
liirough a go-between. As soon as the matter is settled, the parents of the 
would-be iaborei may ask the employ ei to pay them a part of their son's 
wage. K the aiiangement is to be continued for the coming year, the 
laborer must be infoimcd through the go-between before he leaves the 
woik and his wage is decided upon at that time. On the other hand, if 
either or both do not want to continue, both parties must be informed 
before the date of departuie. Besides the money wage, a yearly laboier 
also receives some compensation in kind; in this village the rule is two 
sheng (about sixteen pounds) of wheat, ten feet of clulh or an ordinary 
suit, a stiaw laincoat and a straw laiii hat, all the tobacco tliat he can 
consume, and some food at the New Year FcsUval. Occaaionally, a little 
money is given to him when he is allowed to visit a village opera or to 
attend the annual fairs in the market town. A hired laborer's board and 
room art supplied by the employer. 

The hired men and the farady members who also work in the field at 
this time usually have Ihcir bieakfast and midday meal in the field. Seveial 
special meals aie given a laboier throughout Uie working yeai. The first is 
a dinner ot welcome on tiis fiist day at work. The so-called rejoicing feast 
occuis on the second day of the second month, A third is the Ching-Ming 
Feast, at llie beginning of the third month. Then comes the Tuan-Wu 
Feast on the fiftli day of tlic fifth inontli. Theie are also special meals in 
both the sixth and the seventh months. After these, the biggest one, the 
Chung‘Chiu Feast, occurs on the fifteenth day of die eighth month. In 
the ninth month there arc a number of unusual meals because the season 
is spccidlly busy The last is the farewell dmnei given on the fiist day of 
the tenth month. The working year is now ovei and the hired men arc 
leaving. If dity have been letained for the coming year, the dinner will 
be more lavish. 

On three occasions the meals are regular feasts, according to local 
custom, tliesc are the C/wng-JVfmg Feast, the Tuan-Wu Feast, and the 
Chuhg'Chiu Feast. In each of these a number of meats, eggs, fresh fish 
and seafood, gieen vegetablca, and locally made whiskey are served. 
Generally, evciy family must show its hired men that it has done for 
them all that its economic ability permits. Otherwise, the laborers com- 
plain and broadcast the fact that the family is stingy, which wodld msdee 
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it difficult for tlicni to get people to work on their farms. On these throe 
oceasions, the farm hands are treated as guests; the head of the family 
pours wine for them and begs them to eat as much as they can. There 
is a common belief that to feed the hired men well is one of the pre- 
requisites for the success of a family’s farm management. 

In a small family a hired man may sleep in the same loom with an un- 
married son; he may have a room of his own, or he may live in the small 
hat on the threshing ground. In a well-to-do family special quartets aie 
built for the hired help. The rooms are simply furnished, the occupants 
themselves take caie of them. Women aie not allowed to come to such 
quaiteis. The laborers are not allowed to take dlong their wives, but they 
may visit their families several times during the year. 

Relations between the family members and the lined laborers are 
generally congenial. Change in economic status is fiequent, so that in the 
same generation a family who has been hiring laborers may come to the 
point of hiring their Own menihers out to otheis. On the other hand, a 
number of families wlio wext poor may become xelativdy well-to-do. Since 
mobility of this kind is great, one family cannot feel superioi or iiiferiot 
to another. Moreover, most of the hiieJ men come hum families who 
awn land, though it may be but a small piece, and as long as a family owns 
even an inch of land they consider themselves on a par with their fellow 
villagers. A comparatively well-to-do family may have a son working for a 
neighboring family or for one in a neighboring village. This family uiay 
have, say, ten mow of land. Since the father, motlier, and one son can lake 
care of the land by tlieniselves, the other son is able to work for others. By 
diligence and Inrift small pieces of land may he added eveiy year, so that 
Ihc family is respected in the community, and no one would look down 
upon a hired laboier from such a family. Ail the hired laborers are either 
from the same village or from villages in the same area, llie familiV-g know 
each other. Workers and owneis all follow the same occupation and work 
together in the fields. All tliese factors tend to minimise distinctions be- 
tween wage-earners and employers. But recently the situation has been 
dianging. More disputes arise, laborers demand higher wages and better 
meals. The employers try voluntarily or involuntarily, to meet these de- 
mands, but they complain lliaL it is very difficult to handle hired laborers 
m these days. It is not easy to nlakea^air judgment as to which side is right 
and which is wrong. The situation as a whole is unfortunate because the 
rising price of labor is not due to a natural shoiiagebut to social and polit- 
ical chaos. Since the outbreak of civil war, with the attendant inciease in 
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banditry and local upheaval, many young people have abandoned the old 
tradition and have become restless. Some have joined the bandits, others 
have entered the militia employed by ambitious local chieftains, and 
others have simply disappeared. 
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T he population of Taitou can be divided roughly into four classes on 
the basis of food consuaiption. At the lowest level is the group for 
whom sweet potatoes are the main item of diet; next aie those who have 
a combination of sweet potatoes and millet; third, those who eat millet 
and wheat; and at the top, those who eat mainly wheat. All classes eat 
garden vegatables in large quantities when these are available. The first 
two groups rarely have ammal products of any kind, the last two have 
them only occasionally.* 

Among the poor, sweet potatoes are eaten at every meal every day 
tliroughout the year. From haivest time until tlie spring of the following 
year, they eat fresh sweet potatoes; when these are gone, they eat the 
stored diy shces. These aie boiled, oi giound into meal which is mixed 
with other Sour to make bread or noodles. Supplementing the potatoes 
are, first, a kind of gruel made of barley flcui and peanut powder; second, 
a kind of hash made of chopped turnips and soybean juice, and Uiiid, 
one 01 two kinds of picUes. Occasionally some kind of biead is served. 

During the busy season food is more pleritiful. Steamed miUet oi 
millet bicad takes the place of sweet-potato slices, and green vegetables 
cooked witli fat me added to the diet. On a poor family’s table, meat, 
fresh fish, or eggs arc seen only on special occasions, when guests aie en- 
tertained, or tor tlie New Year celebration. Soybean oil, peanut oil, are 
used in cooking, and in richer households, pork fat. A pooi woman tastes 
sugar only when she delivers a child. 

As tfie econonne condition of a family improves, tlie diet is supple- 
mented. Millet, barley, soybeans, wheal, and other kinds of cereal are 
added to the sweet potatoes, Food consumption vaiies witli the seasons. 
In winter and varl/ spring, when woik in the field is light, foods made of 
sweet potatoes are impoitant in every meal. But as soon as men get busy, 
the quality of die food is gradually improved. A morning meal for men, 
iitcludiqg family membejs and lured lahoreis, would consist of a com- 
hiuation of steamed bread made of'milicL and soybean powda, boiled 

* ‘The Chinese jdict cames almost enlnejy from vegetarian sources, in contrast 
to the Amotican diet iVitSi xt» large percentage of calorics from anjtcxal piodaets ” 
J, L. Buck I4nd UitlautHon in China (Shanghai, Commercial Press, Chap- 

ftt Xiv^ p, .^1^. 
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sweet potatoes, bailey gmcl, tiump and soybean bash, salted fish, and 
one 01 two kinds of pickle; for the noon meal, steamed millet bicad, 
steamed wheat bicad, a dish of giccn vegetables cooked with fat, giuel 
of millet and nee, salted fish, and pickles. The evening meal is similar to 
that served m the morning. Dining die wheat hai vesting, the noon meal is 
still better: more wheat bread is scueJ, a stew of poik and gieeu vege- 
tables IS fiequcnlly enjojed, wlicat-flom noodles are calcn cstry 
salted fish and pickles aie continuously sapphed. 

After this season, However, the consumption of wheat fiour is limited 
and the use of othci cereals incieased. Gieen vegetables, especially beans, 
are consumed iii large quantities, because the vegetable garden is full of 
greens and they also giow oii the edges of fields and between the rows of 
millet plants. The haiscsts of these vegetables cannot be wholly con- 
sumed, and Iherefoie, great propoitions of them aiC sold to the dealers 
in the market town oi piCaeived tor the wiiilci and caily spring. When 
sweet potatoes and pea mis are hai vested, the busiest liuie of the year, 
die diet or a vi ell-to-do family is better than at any dine except during 
the New Year cclcbrntion oi at special feasts. The food is both plentiful 
and varied — ^moie pork and beef, moie wheal Sour, and cabbages are 
added to the menu. Everybody la well fed, even the beggars look healthy. 
But as soon as the fields and threshing giound am cleared up and the 
hired laborers are gone, the diet is again rcsliioted until the coming of the 
New Year season. 

For a period of about iliiee months, that is, from the tcntli month to 
die last part of the twelfth, the food consists of sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
barley, soybeans, lurrnps, and cabbages Tliese arc all nutritious, but the 
people suffer from the lack of calcncs and the inoiiotony of the diet. 
The villagers show an especially great longing for better food in the 
winter and tariy spring. Tins Is lemporanly relieved by the comiiig of the 
New Year celebration, when most of the families enjoy better food for 
ten or fitteen days. Protein consumption is high, and besides this, mucli 
more lat, and kigc quaiuities of bean curd, of wheat and other floui, 
of cabbage and beiter vegetables are consumed. 

The diet of the fevv wealthy families is, for the most part, similar to 
Uiat of the average families during the busy seasons- The oiily superiority 
lies in the fact that the wealthy family has the belter food tliroughout 
the year, Theit New Yr-ai feast may be especially elaborate, but there is 
no marked difference at other times, except when guests are entertained. 
Punng the farming season both rich and middle families have hired la- 
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borers, and if they did not offer equally ample meals, labor liouble might 
arise. A family may deny certain food to the children and women in 
order to satisfy the laborers. 

Because wheat flour is the preferred food, a number of social pn-ctices 
center around it. Wlren a marriage is arranged, for example, the most 
important gift piesented by the boy's family is a nambei of big steamed 
roils ir»ade of pure wheat flour, each weighing two catties (about three 
pounds) . On top of the loll is pasted the Chinese word “happiness,” cut 
from a piece ot red paper. iTie girl’s family distributes some of the rolls 
1 o relatives, friends, and neighbors, thus toimally announcing the en- 
gagement, and letuiiis the rest to the boy’s family to be distributed among 
their relatives and friends. 

At the wedding, relatives, fneuds, and neighbors offer gifts of wheal- 
flour rolls to the gioom’s family; about thirty or foity aic the expected 
allotment. Tliesi: rolls are smaller than those piesented by the groom's 
family to the bnde's parents, but they aie beautifully decorated and 
unless they are made uf refined wheat flour the donor is sharply criticized. 
The groom’s family invites the wedding guests to “come to enjoy our 
noodles,” because noodles ot fine wheat flour are the food prepared for 
informal gatherings of familiar guests. 

A group of poor villagers speaking of a Christian preacher, a school- 
teacher, or a businessman fiom the market town, will say. “Ife is a inaii 
who eats wheat flour every day, why should he not have a smooth face! ' 
When a person has a run of good luck, his fellow villagers might say; 
“Just as meat is always served with wheat flour rolls.” A successful man 
is compared by the vnlagexs to winter wheat, w-hich is superior to other 
cereals because it survives the severest winter wearher. So a person who 
has achieved success aud fortune through hardship and self-denial is 
compared to wheat and admired by all who know him. 

Nierirchu, a gruel made of barley and soybean powder, Is an indis- 
I^nsable item in the viUageis' diet and the source of many common say- 
ings. Should a person risk his family’s property iu some speculative ven- 
ture, his friends warn him by saying, “Are you going to give up your 
nten-cfiu feuo?” (Kuo means boiler.) It a person is about to give up a 
job, he will say to his friends, “I'm not going to hold this poor nien-cha. 
v^i any longer.” (W01 means bovW.) When a person dies, people say, 
“Htfs dead; he won’t drink nkn-chu any morel" 

The people of the whole area under discussion have long been identi- 
fied by outsiders as sweet-potato eaters. They find it insulting to be so 
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addressed, since the sweet potato is the food of poor people, but they 
realize how dependent they aie upon this crop. There arc many special 
techniques for the processing of sweet potatoes. Although women are 
not often requhed to work in the field, the cutting of sweet potatoes is 
done largely by them; in fact, skill in this work is one of lire special 
qualifications for a daughter-in-law. A particular type of cutter is used 
exclusively for this processing, fart of the crop is always dried and stored. 
In every home one will find that in several of the bedrooms there are 
stages or platfonns suspended about foui feet above the brick beds. These 
aie used mainly for the preserving of sweet potatoes. The niatenals and 
the space needed for the construction of the platforms must be taken into 
account when the house is planned. Outside masons and caipeuteis, un- 
used to village ways, often get into trouble over this. 

Another general piactice is the presciviug of green vegetables. In the 
suinraei when string beans are abundant, one sees boiled stiiug beans 
hung up to dry iu the suitJune. They will not be eaten until the follow- 
ing spiing when gicen vegetables aie scarce. When turnips arc abundant, 
01 when Uicy start lotting in storage, some of them will be sliced, boiled, 
and dried, and kept for the time when the food supply is low. 

Considerable quantities of vegetables are salted in the autumn for 
winter use. Every home has two or Ihtee big jars of salted vegetables and 
pickles. In the late spring when swordfish are numerous in the sea, the 
tarmcis usually buy and salt tlicm in considerable quantity. However, 
meat is never salted, since no families can affoi J much meat. Wliencver 
it is needed, it can be bought fresh m the maiket town or in the butcher's 
shop in a neighboring village. Hogs are raised for fcitilizer, rathei than 
for meat. Even if a fanner does kill his pig at home, most of the meat is 
sold and only the inferior paits aie consumed by his* family. 

The celebration of tlie New Year on the lunar calendar is moic im- 
pOitanL to the Chinese than the celebiation of Chiistmas to tlie Westcni 
people. Many hnds of special foods aie prepared in advance for it. From 
the beginning of the twelftli month aH the women in the village are busy 
grinding wheal and other cereals to make the holiday cakes, wheat flour 
robs, vegetable balls, and bean ciud. A certain kind of cake is so large 
that It takes two adults to lift one. I'he cakes are made from two kinds 
of glutinous millet, boiled sweet potatoes, and yeast. When these in- 
gredients have been mixed and fermented, the dough is put into a big 
round container and steamed in a deep boiler. When Uie cake is done, 
it is about six inches thick and two and a half feet in diameter, It is cut 
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into a number of square pieces and stored until the celebration. A small 
family makes only one such cake, a well-to-do family makes two, while 
a large and rich family makes three or four. ITie preparation of these 
(.akes is regarded as an important undertaking, especially by the children, 
for it heralds the coming of rhe New Year. Because they are so large, 
much skill aird experrence are actually requrred in makirig them, and the 
outcome is a matter ol great conecru to the whole family. In fact, it is su 
important that myths have developed for insuring success. When the raw 
cake is fixed into the bodcr arid the steaming has begun, all the people 
rn the family must remam quiet and do rherr work tn a neat arid orderly 
fashion. Youngsters are not allowed to go out or to come hr, but must 
be unobtrusive. The front door is closed arrd locked, for visitors are not 
welcome at this time. Tire person who takes care of feeding the lire in 
the stove is the one who has had the most experierree in this regard — 
usually the head of the family. A stick of hr cense is burired beside the 
boiler to chock the time needed for the steaming; but, because incense 
buroirig in China, especially amorig tire farmers, has a religious or niysterr- 
ous connotation, tins custom is also regarded as a way of praising the 
kitdicn god so thac he will guarantee the sacccss of the cooking. If the 
cake does not turn out well, tire family will say that someone, setil by an 
evil god, must have come Crocking at the door during the steaming. If 
a stranger arrives at lliis trme, he will most certainly be accused of berng 
a devil come to spoil their fortune, or, if he is someone from the neigji- 
borhood, the family will become suspicious of him and assume that he 
has evil inteiitions, and the intrusion may give rise to a quarrel between 
tire two femilies. 

A considerable quantity of bean curd is made in the New Y'ear season. 
'This is a complicated process requiring the cooperation of several neigh- 
bors, whose help is especially needed to operate tire quern. Soybeans arc 
btokeir iirto small pieces, soaked until soft, and then milled in a quern 
into a white mash. Water is added, the mixture is heated in a large boiler, 
and is tlrcsi poured Into a cloth bag. The bag is pressed un a board to 
extract the juice. Tliis is poured into another boiler, cooked again, and 
then put into a big porcelain jar in which sea water, or some chemical 
add, is added to curdle it. Tire addition of just tlie proper amount of 
sea water to produce curds of the tight consistency requites inudr skill 
and ejqrerience. After the curds have fonned, the mixture Is put 
into a doth bag and pressed, after which it is ready for the final cooking. 
Tlte residue from the final pressing is stored tor pig food. 
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A special type of wheat flour rolls arc made for the New Year season. 
Mashed sweet potatoes arc mixed in the dough and boiled chestnuts and 
sugar arc used for stuffing. The smallci rolls, made primarily for children, 
aie decorated v'ilh sweet red dates, to symbolize happiness coming soou. 
Tsao, the word for ' date” is pronounced like the woid for "early." Chest- 
nuts are called liLze, the first syllable of which is similar to the word for 
“favorable,*' while the second syllable is the sanie as the word for '‘son.” 
Thus chestnuts symbolize “the easy birth of sons," the greatest happiness 
for a Chinese family. 

Ihe most icpiesenlative of the New "i^ear foods is chiao-tze.^ I’his is 
a kind of ravioli, and, being both expensive and difficult to make, it 
figures on the diiiing table only on rare occasions. It is made in great 
quantities for the New Year celebration, because this is the most impor- 
tant feast of all. The best parts of cabbages and pork are chopped to- 
gether. To this urixture soybean sauce, sesame oil, ginger powder, chopped 
onions, and salt are added. The cabbage should he squeezed — not loo 
hard — ^before it is mixed With the pork. The dough can be made eitha 
of pure wheat flour or of a mixture of flours, depending upon the re- 
sources of llic family, but at least some pure wheat flour inusL be used, 
or die spirits of die aiiccstois will not be pleased when the food is offered 
them. The dough is rolled, cut, and pressed into small round pieces about 
one sixteenth of an inch thick and two and a half inches in diameter. 
A soupspoonful of the mixture of cabbage and pork is dropped into each 
piece, which is then folded into a half-moon and carefully sealed to 
prevent opening in the steam or boiling water. A relatively large quantity 
of water is boiled and the raw c/wao-fze dropped into it, care being taken 
that the pieces are not broken or stuck togedier. After ten or fifteen min- 
uies, when the water is boiling again, the chiau-Lze floats on die upper 
part of the boiler and are gentiy stirred until they are done. The head of 
the family tastes one or two, during die cooking, and when he pronounces 
himself satisfied, they are done. 

Housing leflects, to a marked e.-tteut, the economic status of a family. 
Tlrere are exceptions however. One of the Yang families, for instance, 
has more houses than it can use, and every house is in good condition, 
but tire family has very little laud and was, for a while, on the verge of 
starvation. Some decades ago, when tire good houses were built, the 
family was well-to-do, hut the income was dejpleced by' some of its older 
members and almost aU the land was sold. TheiuuiSfkj^re not. In the 

* See pp. 7S, 9?' 94- 
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last ten years, the young generation began to work hard and live frugally, 
and the position improved. Now they not only can keep their houses but 
have begun to buy land again. On the otlier hand, another Yang family 
possesses sufficient land and produces a surplus every year, but it has 
only two houses, one of which is very small and in poor condition. Gen- 
erally, however, houses are a very accurate index, for people are much 
concerned with them and build or repair as opportunity permits. 

The houses of Taitou can be classified roughly Into three types. ITiosc 
of the wealthiest group are built of stone, burned bricks, lime, and a 
good grade of wood and roofing material. A stone foundation is laid 
underground and rises aboveground about six inches. Upon this founda- 
tion ate built the wails. The lower part of the walls, about four feet high, 
is built of stone blocks. The blocks used on the front wall are well cut 
in squares or oblongs, for the back wall irregularly shaped stones are used. 
Above the lower part is a layer of burned brick. From hsifc on, Uie wall 
is constructed of small stones or beaten earth witli a layer of lime plastered 
on the outside. This fa topped with an arched wooden roof covered with 
thatch. Tire inner side of the wall is set with siiiall, unpolished stones. 

Tire houses of the average incume group are constructed in the same 
way except that the materials used are inferior. '^The stone is not as well 
worked, fewer bricks are used, the framework of the roof fa not as strong 
and the wooden pieces may he crooked. The houses of the poor are small, 
made of inferior materials, and not regularly shaped. They are simply 
huts. Little stone is used in building them, bricks and lime are not used 
at all. The wooden pieces are merely the unfinished branches of small 
crooked pine trees. Tire walls are of beaten earth, suii-diied bricks, or 
kaoliang stalks, and the roofs are thatched with a thin layer of straw, 
which is not proof against the wind and rain. 

The main housc, or the north house, called the cheng wu, is usually 
composed of three to five rooms, while the house on the left or right side 
of the court generally contains two or three rooms. The width of a mam 
house in the wealthy first group may measure about twelve feet; the length 
varies greatly. The floors in all kinds of houses are of beaten earth, The 
walls arc papered. The windows are pasted over with thin white paper 
(sometimes oiled), which usually admits suffleient light and sunshine. 
The rooms are crowded by the brick beds and wooden beds, the 
tables, bureaus, cabinets, and numerous personal belongings. As the 
kitchen is connected with the bedrooms and the stoves are attached Lo 
the tunnels inside the brick beds, the house is kept warm in the winter, 
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but in the summer it sometimes becomes insufferably hot. Temporary 
kitchens may then be built in the couit or in an empty house. 

In the house of a well-to-do family one or two rooms are specially 
furnished and kept for guests. An average family, however, uses the 
parents' bedroom as a guest room. Guests are almost always relatives 
so that there is no embariassment on either side. The parents’ bedroom 
also serves as the dining room for the whole family ana their guests in 
the winter. TliC laige brick bed is covered with a thick layci of strav' above 
which a neat, smooth mat ot stopped skins of kaoliang stalks is laid. 
During the winter when the nights are long and it is cold outside, the 
family usually gathers in the parents’ bedroom to woik or talk. Neighbors 
also come and sit on the same bed. Tlius, the parents* bedroom ia leally 
the center of family life. 

A married son and his young Wife hvo in the lOom acioss ftom tlie 
kitchen, ITie floor of tliis room is always kepi closed, for the interior 
stioald not be seen by the father or by any man who is not of the family. 
The giown-up daughters always live in die lOom back of the parents’ 
room so that no one can enter it except by first passing through the 
parents room. Wlieri male guests or male neighbors are present, tlie 
daughters of the house must leave their room beforehand oi remain there 
quietly until the guests or neighbois have gone. Grown-up children do 
not sleep in the same room as theii paruirs. If the family has enough 
houses, there is no difllculty m assigning separate rooms to the children, 
but it they do not, the grown-up hoys may sleep at a neighbor’s or With 
the hired laborers. Grown-up giils may live together in one room. A 
married son must have his own room, 'The father of a family that had a 
two-room nousc went to sle^ in a neighbor’s bam when his son was 
married. Foitunately, be had but one soxu 

Tlie earth floor of the houses is always dusty, and when It is swept the 
dust flies about the room. Sometimes water is u!,ed to moisten the floor 
before sweeping, and though this helps, it is not enough. Under the tables, 
under the wooden beds and bureaus, odds and ends accumulate and heavy 
layers of dust form. Mothers let their infant children urinate or soil the 
floor. Because the rooms arc crowded, there is not enough fiesh air. A 
pottery bucket is placed in every bedroom for niglit use. In the winter, 
• when all the windows arc caictuUy pasted over with paper and tlie doors 
clcfsed, the air is very foul, cspuCiidly in toe monnng. Only when the 
weather is fine and too doors can be left open is the odor somewhat tos- 
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Tlie open piivics are a gieat threat to the farmers’ health. In the sunr- 
mcr they attract flics, which then light on tire food, for there is no 
adequate way of keeping food covered. In some families the mother 
ins'sti tint all the rooms be kept clean, and the father will not tolerate 
a dirty courtyard or a mess in tire bain or storing looms. The privy is 
built in a far corner of the court and is covcied, thereby reducing tire 
number of flies. The windows, all of which open to the south, are Lc- 
quently lepapercd so tliat they are kept clean and hglu, and sunshine 
can permeate the rooms. The farmers of Taitou — and thrs is true in many 
other villages— insist that all beverages be boded and all food cooked. 
They drink fresh water from a spring or clear sheam orrly when tliey are 
far away from home. A few vegetables are eaten taw, but they are first 
carefully washed. These practices reduce the health hazards, hut do 
not consiituie adequate protection. 

Most of the houses built in the last ten years are of tlie type formciiy 
owned only by the wealthy. This is due not so much to incieascd pros- 
pericy as to the fact that the piesent geueiation like to display wliat 
they have and enjoy the condotts which they can afford, rathei than 
save up all theii money to buy additional land as their grandparents did. 
The new houses have framed ceilings and are papered with patterned 
papcis bought in Tsingtao Windows are still made of paper. Five y'eais 
ago, a Vang family built a new house and bdd, at that time, considered 
the use of glass windows, but the idea was given up because of the con- 
servatism of the eldest brother and ms Wife. 

The farmer’s work garments aie made mainly of cotton. Silk trousers 
are worn by quite a icw villagers in the summer, but this ailk is raised 
locally and spun at home and is a coarse but very lastmg material. In 
July and August a number of middle-aged wives of the wdl-to-do families 
wear linen jackets when working. A number of villagers also possess fur 
coats or Jackers and wear them when they go to the market town or when 
no manual work has to be done. Wool is used only in winter shoes, 
wratei caps, and winter bed sheets, A few of the well-to-do families have 
woolcu cloches but do not wear them very often and never for work. 

The dress gaiments of men are also made chiefly of cotton cloth. 
Women of the more prosperous families nave dresses of good silk and 
fine cloth. So far, none of Uie men ib the village have worn a sdk gown 
or jacket on any occasion, but tins does not mean they never possess one. 
It is quite certain that the few rich vilLgers must have dress garments 
of silk. Quite a few youiig wi>?es have silk bedding. Two kinds of silk 
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cloth are used by the rural people. The first, called tuan-tze, is a heavy, 
patterned fabric. Tuan is pronounced like the Chinese word for "cut,” 
or “break,” and tee means son or offspring; so the word is suggestive of 
l-ann to the child and has an unlucky connotation. Thcrcfoie tuan-tze 
is never used for a bride’s dresses or bedding, nor is it used to clothe a 
dying parent. On the other hand, cho^-ize, the name or a thinner silk, 
is a very lucky tenn. Chow is similar to the Chinese woul “many,” 
“crowded," and “thick,’* and suggests numeioub children. 

A farmer may have two or three suits of work garments. Cotton-padded 
jackets and trousers are worii iu cold weather. In the spring and autumn 
the farnier wears a lined jacket and the cotton padding is removed from 
the trousers. For the summei he has two or three coats and several paiis 
of trousers. These coats are worn m the wmtei as underwear, and the 
same trouseio are again padded with cotton. BoyS and girls have practically 
the same wardrobe. Socks for men and boys are all made of cloth at 
home, the women, of course, do not wear stockings because their feet 
arc bound with cloth. Girls who have been educated in the new schools 
wear homemade or facloiy-made stockings. The cloth shoes aie mostly 
homemade. Formerly, shoe soles were made of pieces of old cloth pasted 
together and sewed with linen strings, now, however, many of them aie 
made of pigskin, ft is interesting to note that sciapped thes have come 
to be widely used for shoe soles in the villages. Foimerly an important 
qa&hficalioii of a prospective daughter-in-law was the ahihty to make 
shoes for her husband and his whole family, but girls no longer take 
this seuously, as tlie skill is not requued. The farnier now buys his own 
and his family’s shoes, and the homemade ones are disappeailng. This 
ciiange is frequently deplored by the old mothers and fathers, who ob- 
ject to the expense and believe that boughleii shoes do not last as long, 
flosides, they think that the grown-up daughters and the young daughters- 
in-law are spoiled because they do not have to make shoes for theii meii. 

Everyone has one or two suds of diess clothes. Young people's dress 
gaiiiients are usually better made and more fashionable tlian those of 
their elders. For the New Year celebration, weddings, or formal visiting, 
the better dress garments are worn. Foi ordinary occasions, work garments 
newly washed and ptcssed aie worn. A man's ceremonial dress garment 
consists of a long gown and a jacket made of fine cloth. A woman’s is a 
skirt and jacket made of fine cloth or silk. Ordinarily a woman wears 
only a pair of trousers and a jacket, and no skiu A woman's ]acket, 
whether it is a dress or a work garment must be five inches below her 
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hips and must hang loosely, for if she wears short, tight jackets she will 
be sharply criticized and suspected of wanting to attract men. 

Color is important. Girls, young women, and brides are allowed to 
wear bright colors — red, pink, purple, or green; the accepted color fo: 
grown-up men and middle-aged women is blue. No man under thirty 
should wear white shirts, and no man under fifty, white trousers. For 
middle-aged people, cotton-padded trousers may be white but cotton- 
padded jackets must not be. Dress garments are usually colored. The 
long gown is aiways blue and the jacket black. A womaii never wears 
while unless she is in deep mourning. Men’s shoes and caps are always 
black. Women’s shoes are red, pink, or green when they arc young, but 
black when they have passed middle age. Women Jo not wear hats. 

Styles in clothing are changing, and with rlieni the ways of making 
them. Formerly, cotton bars weie bought in the market town. Girls 
spun Llie cotton iruo thread during the winter on old-fashioned spinning 
wheels. It was tiresome work indeed, and tears and complaints muat have 
been spun into the long strands. Late in the spiiug a village weaver would 
be invited to the homes ot the villagers to weave the thread into clotli 
An average family might keep a weave: for fifteen days or moie, not 
because die family had so much to weave, but because the weaving went 
so slowly. In midsummer an itinerant Jyei would come to the village, 
collect the Cloth foi dyCing, and return it after a few days, The mother, 
or the family head, then divided the dyed and uridyed cloth equally 
among the married sons and grown-up daughters. Then the sons’ wives 
and the daughters would wash, starch, and press their share of the doth 
and aho that of their parents and their unmarried brothers. After this, 
it would all be carefully put away, for at this time of the year thcie was 
too much to be done in the field and at home to leave time for sewing. 
But as soon as the busy time was over, women began to make and repair 
the clotlres and bedding of theii families. By the end of September, all 
that was needed for tlic winter had to he finished. The making of special 
garments for the New Year celebration, however, was a task for the 
winter months. 

Since the development ot I'siugtao, this procedure has gradually 
changed. As a first step, young women were permitted to buy factory- 
made and niachmodyed cloth fiom’ itinerant doth tiaJeis or in tire 
market town. Later, the farmer stopped buying raw cotton, and instead 
purchased the thread that had been made in the cotton mills of Tsingtao, 
tlrus rdieviug his daughters of a great deal of work. Tne doth woven at 
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home of this thread was in the old pattern, but tlie quality was much 
improved. Anotlicr change was the recent introduction of improved looms 
on which cloth of greatei breadth can be made. The new looms are 
expensive and have nob as yet replaced the old ones, which aie still 
widely used in the village. Factory made cloth is definitely on the increase; 
by now, ahnost all young women’s clothes, young men’s diess garments 
and children,’s diesscs am made of it and only men’s woric gaiinents aie 
still made of home-woven cloth. It is doubtful that the old techniques of 
weaving will continue much longer, ioi the habit of buying ready-made 
goods is overcoming the old prefeiences for home manufacldre. This 
applies particulacly to those things that have customailly been made by 
the younger people. The resistance of the older generation is not proof 
against the young people’s dislike for the laborious methods. Tills is to 
some extent a source of confiict within the household. 



The Components 


of a Family 



A CHINESE family, especially in rural China, is far moio than a 
group of related U'divi-li-fls lu Taitou, as well as in other villages, 
*t is a complex organization of family members, family property, domestic 
animals, family reputations, family traditions, and family gods. It can 
be said that the family extends to the as yet unborn generations and to 
the long-deceased ones. The living Irauitionally believe that their an- 
cestors’ spirits, whether in the ancestral graves or in Heavtu, are with 
them and are keeping watchful eyes upon them at all limes. A family’s 
ioitune Of misfortune is largely controlled by spirits of the ancestors. 
When the spiiits are pleased, lire family will receive blessings, but when 
they have been antagonized, disaster inevitably comes. They must be 
invited to partierpate in all special occasions, such as festivals, weddings, 
and births, and honiage must be paid to them at their graves, in the 
ancestral halls, or before the ceremonial tables of the family. This Dense 
of kinship is strongest at the New Year Festival, a time when the living 
feel their ancestors to be actually with them. 

A great part of the household activities is xegulatcd by the invisible 
power of the ancestors. A Chinese family, or an individual, does many 
things which arc prinaiily designed to please the ancestral spirits. One 
studies hard, for example, to advance in the ofEcial scale in order lo 
glorify one’s ancestois; on the other hand, one does not want to be a 
beggar, a thiei, or a prostitute, because that would bring disgrace lo 
tliem. The belief in the unbroken continuity of the family is rnaiiifest 
iu die behavioi of the deseenddirts and the bond between tire generations 
is never broken. It is a well-known fact that the Chinese always make great 
efforts lo protect their ancestors' graveyards, ancestral halls, and the 
ctasmonial tables, because tlrese things represent their ancestors' spirits, 
and, as such, are a leal and living part of the family. 

Ihe importance of the tutuic generations can he seen by the anxiety 
of the parents to see their sons married, and to accumulate property 
for their chridren. With this in mind they work hard and live thriftily 
so that they can save some capital for ilie prospective ch Jdren. They fed 
guilty when unusually good food is eaten or extra money is spent, not 
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because they cannot afford these things, but because they want to have 
something to leave to their descendants. A family may have enough 
houses for all its members to live in, but they keep on buying and build- 
ing new ones and acquiring land for the future generation^. On New 
Years Eve, or on other special occasions, family members not only in- 
vite their ancestors but also observe rites to symbolize the birth of addi- 
tional children, Just as the authority of the dead figures in the decisions 
of the living, the liglus of the unborn deteimine the composition and 
well-being of the families of which they will become part. 

Land is the most impoitant foim of property, foi It belongs to all the 
generations. It means much more than a piece of eaith on which crops 
are cultivated; it is the very toundation oi the family. Without land a 
family can never be settled and the family members will never have a 
sense of security. People and land are the two pillars of the Chinese farm 
family. When we say a family is broken, we mean that the family’s land 
is gone. Thus, land becomes a part of tlie life of the faimer and his family, 

, and tliey have a very deep sense of attachment to it; their land is no 
less dear to them than are their children. In the village a family’s status 
depends very much on tlie amount of land owned, for this indicates to 
others how much the family cares for its past and future obligations and 
hovv faithfully these are obseived. Land ownership also gives Uie farm 
family independent personality, spiritual iriSpiration, and a feeling of 
fiecdom. 

In the Chinese language there is no difference between the words for 
"family” and ‘‘home.” The same word stands foi both — ^people living 
under tlie same roof, for a group of people is not a family unless they 
have a permanent house, one which they own. We have mentioned be- 
fore thab in the village, families of different social status have houses 
representative of these differences. A well-built and weil-kcpt house al- 
ways wins regard, tor it is an index of the family cooperation. Tire roofs 
neatly thatched, the walls carefully repaired and protected with lime, 
the doors and windows properly set and continuously painted or pasted, 
rdi indicate the importance of the family to its own members. An af- 
fianced girl's parents want to know what the house of the boy’s family 
looks like, for they judge the family from it. Though some families are 
really bcttcr-off than their houses a&ay indicate, this is unusual and people 
feel, if this Is tme, that there must be somefliing wrong with the family. 
^ Implements and tools are also important. They were made or prob- 
ably purchased by the family's ancestors and were subsequently used 
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and handed down through several genciations. Good tools are loo ex- 
pensive to be owned by every family so they are symbols of prosperity. 
Often they are lent to other village families, thereby creating or cementing 
fiiendly relationships. The tool is associated with the family in the mind-i 
of the villagers, and thus to the family who owns it, it becomes very 
important. 

Domestic animals arc an important part of the farm life. In Tallon, 
these are chiefly oxen, mules, donkeys, oogs, cats, pigs, and chickens. The 
first four are considered as part of the fdnnly and are accorded special 
treatment. The farmer is most atlaolied co his ox. Tlie feeling is so 
strong that he may feel worse about the loss of his ox than he would about 
the death of his infant child, for the loss of the animal endangers the 
life of tire whole family. I’he slaughter of oxen is coiidenmeu by all. 
There is no law or social custom to forbid the professional butchedng 
of 'oxen, iL is true, but everybody looks down upon anyone who practices 
it. People believe that no one could become rich in such a business, that 
the soul of a bulchci will be condemned eternally to hell, and that his 
ollspiing, if he has any at all, will always be poor and weak. A farmer 
usually keeps his cow or ox as long as possible. If one day, for some 
reason, he is forced co sell his animal, there is gieat sadness in the family. 
WTen the fanner turns his animal over to the buyci and sees it being 
led away, he may shed tears. For one or two da^s at least the family will 
maintain silence at the dinner table and the situation will not be le- 
licvcd until a new cow is purchased. A farmer will not sell his animal 
directly to a butcher, even when he is offered a high price. Instead he 
will seek a good buyer for his ox with as much care as if he were looking 
for a good husband for his daughter. If he finds llut his ox has been 
purchased foi slaughter, he will curse himself and the buyer and the 
lattei’s ancestors. 

The absence of .beef in religious sacrifices, ceremonial festivals, and 
formal dinners is fiulher evidence of this altitude. On market day one 
can find hundreds of slaughtered pigs for sale but only one or two cows. 
The piicc of beef is always lower rlian that of purk, and this is a direct 
outcome of the aversion to slaughtering the cattle. It would be insulting, 
or at least improper, to offer beef to a guest at an honorable dinner, and 
so general is this leeling that even scaibity does nor laise the price. 

On the hill about a mile and a half south of the village, Ihcie is a 
shrine known as the 'Temple of the King of Caltlfc.” In the sixth month 
of the lunar calendar, one day is marked as the birthday of the King of 
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Cattle and eveiy family winch owns an ox or a cow has a special meal 
in celebration of it. Simple sacrifices are prepared and offered in the 
shrine or at some place facing it, outside the village. The birthday of cattle 
is also celebrated on a day at the beginning of the year, when apec^al 
feed is given them. 

There is a legend about the building of the "Temple of the King of 
Cattle." A long time ago all the cattle of the village were pastured to- 
gether on the hill and attended by one herdsman who was lured by the 
whole Village. One day while the herd was grazing on the hill, a cow 
clambered up a pile of huge rocks and, when evening came, was unable 
to get down. All other measures having faded, the villagers made a 
sacrifice and prayed in f lOnL of tlie pile of stones. Thereupon the owntis 
of the cattle were informed thiough a spiritual agent that tlie King of 
Cattle wanted a residence to be built in the district. This was immediatelj- 
piouiised by the villagers and theieupon the sacred cow descended horn 
the pile of stones. Tire local people built a shime where the cow stood. 
'lliiS legend is not only an attempt to explain the beginning of the 
peasant cult of cattle, it also levCals the fact that trie village had a com- 
mon hill for pasture once, and that the catdc owned by the villagers were 
herded collectively. This is further verified by the name of a road leading 
from the village to the hill where the shrine stands. The first section of 
this road is named Kan New Kcu or, literally, "Drive Cattle-Creek,’' 
meaning a path on which cattle were driven baii and forth between the 
. village and the hill. 

The quality of the ox also refiects tiic social status of a family. By 
noting the size of the ox tied to a cree before the front door, one can 
estimate about how many mow of land the family owns aud to what class 
it helbags in the village. For this reason, a large and well-fed ox is always 
a -source of great pride to its owner, and will be tied, for all to see, to 
the front door or at a place where people walk or gadier. During the 
summer days many fine oxen can he seen standing under the big willow 
riees along the river bank at the aOuLhern end of die village, which is 
the favorite gathering place of the villagers Recetitly, most of them 
have been either hidden m backyards or sold, because of the threat of 
bandits and the decline of the weU-to-dc families. 

It is often said that when a matriage is being arranged between two 
families, the girl’s family secictly send out people to investigate the 
econoouc condibon of the boy’s family. Among other things, the in- 
vestigstcis arc to see whether or not the latter’s family has a cow or an 
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ox and, if so, how large it is. It is also said that if the family aie very 
anxious to see the marriage completed but have no cow or ox, they bor- 
row one from a neighbor and tie it up before the front door until the 
matter is settled. 

A mule is not indispensable on the farm or at home, but is kept pri- 
marily for the pride of the family, or for personal pleasure — uol for work. 
In buying a mule much skill and taste are shown. The animal is always 
well led and well cared for, and its reins and saddle are elaborately dec- 
orated. It is always tended by the male members of the family — not 
by hired laborers or women. A mule is used m the harvesting, hi the New 
Year season, and whenevei someone pays a visit to iclalives oi goes to 
town. A well-to-do family usually has a mule and one oi two donkeys foi 
transporting the crops from the fields to the threshing ground, lire mule 
is decorated with a chain of bells around its neck, so that its approach 
is heralded for a consideiable distance. A little paiadc is formed on the 
countiy road by tlie mule, two donkeys, and the handsome gianJsons 
of liie family, who hold the reins of the beasts. Tliey are regarded with 
great pride by the boys* family and envicJ by every farmer who sees 
them, but especially by the fanners’ wives, if they are ambitious enough. 
Peihaps' a fanner’s young dau^itei will be bothered by many losy drcains 
about the young men, for she cannot hut be overcome by the sight of 
them with their beautiful animals. 

It is rather strange that the villagers of Taitou have no sentimental 
associations With the donkey despite its inipoitance for work at home 
and on the farm and for transpOitation. No customs, legends, or cults 
have developed around it. Hie poor animal doesn’t even have a birthday 
in the family. However, it does play a significant role in local agriculturp, 
and theiefore it receives as much attention from its master as the other 
animals do. 

Dogs arc thought to be useful animals, rather than pets. A dog actually 
plays no significant lole at home or on the fann, but as a watchdog it 
fills a definite function and it is also useful in^mnouncing the approach 
of guests. Dogs are given a good dCdl of consideration. It is as reprdiensi- 
ble to mistreat a dog as to mistreat a child or a weak person. If one beats 
a dog without sufficient reason, one is insulting or attacking the family 
VvliO owns the animal. A common saying goes: ‘'Wlien you are going to 
heat a dog, you had better consider the ‘face’ of the animal's mastei. If 
one does not punish a neighbor’s child, one should not punish a neigh- 
loi's dog." If the animal is always underfed and left to wander about 
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the streets, the family vill be sharply criticized. The dog is licated like 
a member of the family. He can go into the house and even into the 
bedrooms; he is permitted to lie down under the table in the kitchen 
y3 in the dining room; he is the playmate of the children, especially tire 
boys. Wlien the men go to the field, the dog always follows close behind. 
At night, the family’s safety depends upon the animal's watchfulness. 

The intangible components of a family aic also iinporLanl, and the 
most highly legardcd of these is reputation. A family wants to be admired 
and talked about by people of a neighborhood or of a consideiablc ter- 
ritory. This is a great source of pride to families of the middle and uppei 
classes who aie generally much concerned with what people think of 
them. Tliere are five ways of achieving reputation, and the fiisl of these 
is to have membeis in ranking ofSciil positions. If one ot the family, for 
example, is a county magistrate, villagers and others will refer to the 
family as the Hsien-chang chid, or the magistrate's family, and vfill 
show great respect to its members. As the official position rises, the fani- 
il/s tame climbs with it. 

Scholastic fame comes from having a inembct in the family who has 
passed the academic examinations. In die old days, if one of the family 
passed the first Imperial Examination, the family was known as a hsiou- 
t/ai cilia.*’ Although a hsiou-ts'd was not important, nevertheless on 
special occasions the family was distinguished by the title from plain 
farmers. If a scholar advanced and pas.sed the second CAaniiiialion, then 
he was a chiu-jen, or a kung-ilieng, and the family could place a pair of 
flag poles before the front door to indicate that it was a family of chiu-jen, 
or family of a kung-sheng, both of which were respectful terms. Since 
the flag poles were the luost distiiictive symbols in the countryside, the 
tamily would also be commonly called chi-kan-Li-lma, or “fairiily-besicic- 
Ihc-flag-polcs.” 

Since most of the villagers believe that fanning is the most dependable 
and desuabie means of livelihood, a family is proud of having plenty 
ot laud mid many sons who ate eagerly cultivating the land. A family 
which is devoted to agricaituic, and has also some scholastic attainment, 
is the ideal family in the countryside, and usually referred to as a family 
of fatm aud study. 

* In the imperial ^tem, fisiou4s’^ai was the first or lowest dmec; chiu-j^n the 
second; chm-shis, tile third; and chvan^yuan, the last and test \^en the new cdu- 
caUonsl system vajs first esnblishcdy con'ervattve people made cqawaleoce bctJ»een 
the old and the new: graduation fom a higher primary school w?s equal to the 
d^e of hstoa-Wmi from a high school equal to cjun-jin; from a university equal 
m chiri'Shih; a fhX>. degree was equal to j^hwmgyuan. 
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No family of I'ailou had won both of these distinctions in the past 
thirty years. None of the villagers occupied an oiHcial position above that 
of a chwang-chang, nor had any of them passed the first Imperial Exami- 
nation. Although a member of the Yang clan graduated from a university 
some yeais ago, his family has nor as yet enjoyed much fame from his 
academic achievement, because the villagers weic unable until recently 
to understand the sigruhcaiicc of tlie new school system. No flag poles 
were planted bcroie the family’s fiont door, and so there was notliing 
which diffeientiatcd the family from the others. A Yang family of a 
neighboring village formerly had a member who held the degree ol 
kung-sheng, and, therefore, the flag poles were set up. Although the 
scholar died years ago and tlic flag poles have long been gone, the 
family is still refeirej to as Yang kung-sheng chia, or chi-kan-ti-hsia, and 
has been ic.>pccled in the village foi several generations for this distlnc- - 
tion. 

Family fame is also built on wealth. If a family is rich, it will be known 
ovci a wide area. Thus, our villagers usually say; "Don’t say you are rich. 
If you see Pashan Wang chia [a Wang family in Pashan], or Wangtai 
Chuang Ho-ch’ang chia [a family named Chuang Ho-ch’ang in V/aiigtai], 
or Tsimo Lee Piiig-ho chia [a family named Lee Ping-ho in Tsimo], you 
will then realize that youi small fortune is )ust a drop in a great sea.” 
In the past thirty years, there have been no Taitou families as wealthy 
as these. But there weic some which could be considered wealthy if 
compared only with the lest of the village. Five of them were known by 
special terms indicative of status: nan ta men, or South Great Gate; pei 
ta men, North Great Gate, and shih sJiu yuan, or Garden of Persimmon 
Trees. These were all grand terms because they meant that the families 
had iaige residences. Ta men means a greac gate; any home with a great 
gdce must be a large residence, and any family with a large residence 
must be a wcaMiy one. The great gates were the most distinctive feature 
of the two families, and because they were opposite each other, facing 
north and south, respectively, one was called pei ta Jiien and the other 
nan ta men. In a farm village no ordinary family can have a garden, 
eycepL it be in addition to the small plot of land for growing vegetables, 
but this family who owned the Shih Shu Tuan had a large garden with 
flowers and trees. When families were known not only by clan name, 
bat also by such descriptive temis, its members felt great pride. 

A wealtliy family in the village was called Tung Yu-fang, or East Oil 
Shop, because the family had an oil-pressing shop. Another wealthy family 
also manufactured oil, but to avoid,confusioii was not called Tung Yu- 
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fang but FU’Ch’ang, Fortune and Prosperity, after its business name. All 
the members of the second family had pleasant personalities and were on 
good terms with their fellow villagers, so Fu-ch’ang was for a long lime a 
popular name in the conversation of the local people. 

Wealth alone cannot build up family fame. A family may be known 
as a wealthy one, but not neeessauly as one worthy of respect. Two ad- 
diliO-nal factors are needed: firsr, some distincthe and giacious ftatuie 
which sets it apart from its neigbbois, and, secoiid, a certain degree of 
socialization which niakes It a pleasant topic for discussion. We have 
mentioned that if a rich family isolates itself from the other villagers it 
is regarded simply as a tu ts’ai-chii, meaning a peison of wealth but no 
culture, Possessing a distinctive feature is also insnfScient. Each of two 
families has a big sophora tree before its front door. One is wealthy and 
in good standing with most people of the community, while the otLei 
family is ordinary. The villagers refer to the first as Ta Hwaushu Chia, 
or a family-beside-the-big-sophora-lree, cvcijone knows to which family 
the term applies. 

Conspicnous viitue also enhances a family’s leputatlon. A family inay 
become well known because it has an unusually filial son or an especially 
good daughter-in-law, or because all its members are so good that the 
bighousehold has been able to bang together fox four or more generations. 
Filial piety and feminine loyalty are the two most treasured virtues. Al- 
though no lauiily in Tailou is famous for such virtue as the historical 
Gicat Filial Pieties, we do have several families which axe, ox have been, 
admired by the villageis because tlxe sous are especially filial, and we 
also have several who owe their development and prospeiity to theii loyal 
and capable daughters-in-law. 

A family known as a good xxcigbboi has amicable relations with most 
of tliC people in the village. If they arc pleasant, mild mannered, and 
honest, they will be well liked, even if they aie not distinguished in other 
ways. Such people always give way to others. Thus, all the villagers like 
to do business with thciu and will speak well of them at social ga&erings. 
Thtxp are several femilies with such a reputation in Tailou. Tibe Yang 
tanxily is one o£ them and then there is a P’an family wfiich has four 
sons, the first son being the teacher of the village school. Tlie family 
with the title of Fvrchang was aPso regarded as a good neighbor some 
years agp. A nuniber of others aie considered agreeable bat not to such 
a degree as to merit tliis special designation. 

Family deputation is a basic social value. Not many fam ilies have 
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been able to achieve it, nor can it be maintained forever, or even, usually, 
for as long as a century. Tire difficulty of achieving and maintaining su,ch 
prestige is that the Tdoisf-minded Chinese disapprove of it. They cite 
families who had proud and prosperous mansions one or two hundred 
years ago. “Aren’t they now only piles of broken bricks and fallen walls?” 
they say. 'Tamily fame or clan honor is nothiug bur the dew of the early^ 
luorning, »'r a cloud on the dry sky.” 

Special gods, distinct from the ancestral spirits, aie worshiped by the 
family as a whole. The kitchen god is seen in every household. In addi- 
tion, some families believe in fox-spirits. Others believe, because their 
gram is always abundant, that there is a god iu their granaries which will 
be their family god. Other gods, such as Buddha, the God of Earth, the 
God of Heaven, and Jesus Christ are believed to be gods of a village 
(the God of Earth), of a community (the Kwan-yin), or of ail mankind 
(Jesus Christ), but the family gods are the special protectors of individual 
families who alone have the light to worship them. 
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T he real core of family life lies in the behavior of the individual 
members towi'd "i-e ii-cniicr Marriage and descent are its founda- 
tions and determine its most important interrelationships. Within the 
family circle the individual develops his personal attitudes, a self- 
evaluation and interpretation of his place in the larger society, and a 
sense of the significance of his relations \sirh people outside the family. 

Since marriage m an old-fashioned Chinese family is airangcd by the 
paicnts, and since the two joung people do not know each othei before 
the wedding, the problem of adjustment foi the newly niamcd couple is 
a difficult one. They do uol have their own home, but live with the lius- 
band'^s family. Aldiough the couple often achieve a genuine affection for 
each other after a brief period of living together, they must not let thcir 
love be appaient and the husband, if he is to be consiJeied a filial son 
and a good brodier, must maintain closer lelations with his family than 
widi his wife. A young husband must not meniion his wife too often; 
he must not praise her in family gatherings or to the villageis, if she 
passes by when he is with other persons, he must not speak to her unless 
either one or the other lias an urgent message. When a hushaiicl returns 
from a trip he must gieet his parents and his brotheis and his sislcis before 
he greets his wife Only after sevcial liouis have elapsed may he excuse 
himself and join his wife in theii looni, and that only on the pretext that 
lie must clean up and change his clothes. Although he may be most 
anxious to be with nis beloved one, and his family (especially his mother 
and sisters) understauJ this perfectly, he must nonetheless affect indif- 
ference. 

A young wife must also keep from showing tliat she loves her husband. 
Tire general {Attitude is that a decent wife should love her husband, but 
must not let her love spoil his career or make him neglect his duty to 
Ills family. A good wife stays at her work with her mothci-iii-law or 
sisters-in-law during the day, and^at night she must wait until all tlie 
family members have rehred before she can go to her room and be with 
her husband. She should avoid sitting with her husband at social gather- 
ings and should act as if she does not know him. She, too, must avoid 
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refening frequently to him, or when it is necessary for her to do so, she 
should not use his name noi say "my husband,” but instead use the 
pronoun “he." In speaking to her younger brolhei-in-law, or younger 
sister-in-lav^, she may refei 1o her husband as “youi No. x brother.” When 
her husband returns home from a prolonged tiip, she docs not greet him. 
Instead she prepares hot water and a meal for him, according to her 
nioiher-in-law s order. However, e'^ery member in the family knows that, 
after his mother, she is the one who is happiest at his return, lire joungei 
sister-in-law may tease her and this she will secietly enjoy, 

A newly married wife cannot but reel lonesome and strange, because 
she is really in a strange home with strange people. The sudden separation 
from her mother, the stem face of her mother-in-law, the pretended 
dignity of the father-in-law, and above all, hei sudden introduction to 
the continuous housework, all make her feel that she is completely at 
the mercy of these people. Since she cannot go back to her mother, the 
only one from whorn ohe can seek protection is hei husband. She will gen- 
erally icspond with gieat warmth and gialilude if she is well received by 
him. It is true that the husband has been hardened by the heavy work, 
by the rude country life, and in many casCs by his never-)oking falhei. 
But, on the other hind, he is just a fully giown adoiesceul >sho has not 
been permitted to be alone with any grown-up gitl before. Now he has a 
wife to whoni he can express his romantic ideals and reveal his love. For 
these reasons Hie young people usually become much attached to one 
another. 

ITic pailncis of an unsuccessful marriage aie in an unhappy plight. 
Divorce is out of die question, they must make the best of It, Outwardly 
they may seem no different from any other couple. They will not quairel 
openly, the husband will not beat his wife, she does her work dutifully. 
However, it is easy to note that the loved wife is active, cheerful, and 
energetic, while the unhappy wife is listless and slow in her work. Al- 
though a newly married couple must put on a show of indifference in the 
presence of others, a keen observer can soon discern whether the indif- 
ference is pretended, as in the case of a happy couple, or real. The Indif- 
ference of the ill-mated pair continues even in the privacy ot their lOom. 
Hie husband goes to bed with a great sigh, the wife can only weep in, 
secret and swallow her tears into hefstoniach. Tlie husoand will not ap- 
proach her unless driven to do so, and she will be meiely peruiissive, Tne 
two live together and have children, but their mairuge is a gloomy one. 

However, if an initially unhappy marriage survives at all, if the hope- 
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lessness and sonow and burden of work do not break down the unhappy 
wife, the relationship between the couple improves with time. A woman 
who survives these hardships without committing suicide or breaking 
down becomes a heroine in the eyes of hei relatires She has proved that 
she has patience, far-sightedness, and unusual wisdom and kindness. As 
the couple giow older and their children reach inatuilty, their feelings 
toward each other mellow, tlasband and wife can now sit together and 
talk more freely at family gatherings; they can walk together in pubhc 
The husband can joke at the expense of liis wife in the presence of other 
people, even betorc the father-in-law, and the wife can also offer some 
humorous coanlciatlack. In referring to each other in coiwcisation, they 
no longer use the pronouns “he’* and “she,” but say “child’s father” or 
“child's motlier.” If the name of their first child, for example, is Lieii-pao, 
then the wife would say to her mother-in-law; “Lien-pao’s Daddy said 
Uiat.” 

In privacy, loinantic love decreases, while the feeling of companionship 
glows stronger. In their bedroom the wife will tell her husband what has 
happened in the household during the day and what she thinks about 
their problems, She will also talk to him about then children. The hus- 
band tells her about the crops in the field, the work of his brothers and 
the hired laborers, and so on. Because of his consciousness of bexng a 
man, a filial son, a good brother, and a dignified husband, he Is supposed 
not to listen to, or at least not to believe, his wife’s complaints about 
other household members. In spile ol this he frequently accepts her 
statements, and secretly aers on her suggestions and advice on other mat- 
ters. 

As the husband and wife mature, they come to have their own home 
and undivided authority over their children. The conipaniousmp ripens 
and is no longer kept secret but becomes the foundation of the newly 
independent famii/. 'Hit wife now becomes the undisputed head of the 
home. Arranging the cliildren's marriages falls to her. 'ITie husband over- 
sees die farm and deals with all mattei'S pertaining to it, but since there 
IS no clear-cut demarkation between domestic and farm affans, and 
since cooperation and mutual advice between husband and wife is wdh 
established in practice, this division occasions no real separation. Accord- 
ing to a Conf uaan idea, the husband and wife rclationohip in this period 
is "Husband leads and wife follows.” But in practice the wife may play 
the leading part while the husband follows, depending upon which Is the 
mom capabk. in this matter or that. The wife may become more eager 
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to take on responsibility, but this docs not mean that her lespect for her 
husband diminishes, or that she does not acknowledge him as head of 
the family. 

When a couple leachc', the age of fifty or sixty, the wife generally be 
comes tile doniiiianc person in tire household. She is now the mother-in- 
law of one, two, or even fear daughteis-in-iaw. She is the grandmother of 
a long hne of childien and is also the overseer of a large household. The 
iruddle-aged sons have almost invariably developed strong attachment to 
their mother but not to their father. The father’s authoiity in the fields, 
now that he does not work there, is eonsidciably lessened. He has lost 
his lole hi business transactions because he is too old to take the farm 
products to the market town and deal directly with the dealers. To a 
certain extent, his importance iii relations wkh the neighbors is di- 
miiiished, because people find that he is no longer the real authority 
and that his position as family head is more nominal tlran real, although 
he is still icspected by all the household. Ills wife must see tu it that he 
IS well fed, well clotlied, and well cared for. He preserves also the privilege 
of venting Ins anger upon any member of die family, except his daughleis- 
in-lav. Ncverllieltss, he sometimes recognizes his real pooition, and this 
may make him envy his wife. He may show this in quarrels which will 
ciicit soothing Wuids and apologies from her, hut the real situation will 
remain unchanged. 

After the sons and thai families have departed to establish independent 
homes, relations between the old couple may undergo still another change, 
’f’iic wife now loses all her authoiity and is on equal tcuiis with the 
husband, 'flicy may have a common fcelmg of neglect, and a need to 
look to each other for real sympathy and understanding. They thus 
reestablish the earlier coinpamOiiship, except that whcie it was positive, 
cieaLivo, and liad die acliievement of ^/prosperous household as a mutual 
coqcein, it is now self-pitying and negative. 

Tire relationship between fadrei and child has none of the warmth and 
freedom existing between mother and child. Tlie fathers attitude Js 
dignified, even remote; his authority is unquestioned and he expects 
submissiveness from his souS, Although in a farm family some informalities 
are pemiitted — as, joking in the presence of one’s parents, taking a place 
of equal iinportance to drat occupleii by one’s father, not lising when 
the father approaches — ^yet the father and son relationship is fiir from 
free or inhmate. When the son is an infant, the father may on lare 
oexasions pUy with him or take him out. When the boy is old enough to 
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help in the fields, father and son walk together and work together quite 
often. But by the time the boy reaches the age of fifteen, the father as- 
sumes a more dignified attitude toward him and is frequently severe. The 
sen feels uncomfortable with his father and prefers to work with other 
men in the fields. When father and son do work together, they have 
nothing to say, and even at home they speak only when there is business 
to discuss. At sheet gatherings oi in places of amusement, they mutually 
avoid each other. 

/ The relationship between mother and son, on the other hand, is com- 
paratively close. Although a boy who reaches the age of ten is dependent 
entirely upon his father’s authority and teaching, this does not interfere 
with his intimacy with his mother. Because of the lack of female com- 
panions and the meager possibilities for recreation, a young man spends 
much time talking to his mother during liis formative years. After sup- 
per, when tlie father is absent and she is busy with the household choies, 
he talks vitli her freely of die things which concern him and even tells 
her if he is perhaps getting interested in his ku-chia pko-ntei, the daughter 
of his father’s sister. The mother may also use this opportunity to tell 
her son that she is ananging for his marriage and ask him if it is all 
right. Ke may make detailed inquiries about the girl, or he may insist 
that his ht'Chia piao-niei is the girl he likes best and that his mother 
should arrange so that he can marry her. At llris time the son may also 
complain of his father’s harshness or confide that he would like to learn 
some trade other than farming, or that he would like to continue study, 
la her turn, the mother may tell him what she and his father think of 
him, A son at this time has no one, except his mother, to whom he can 
tell his thoughts freely, and this provides an unshakable foundation for 
the long-lasdng mother-son relationship. 

The affection between mother and son is threatened wheu the son 
marries. It the mother is selfish or narrow-minded, as many niotlicrs are, 
she will become jealous of the young wife. Not a few of the difficulties 
between mother-in-law and daughtei-ln-law arc unconsciously based on 
such jealousy. A common saying has it that "A son is lost when he is mar- 
ried.” Should tire mamage prove unsuccessful, the son may blame his 
mother hccanse he holds her responsible for the match. A reasonable 
mother, who is happy to see her s&a and daughter-in-law getting along 
well, helps to preserve the original relationship between herself and her 
son. On the ofter hand, if he does not prolong his romantic indulgence 
hut is mature enough to appreciate his parents’ efforts on behalf of the 
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household, he conics back to his mother the sooner. Tliis does not mean 
that he deserts his wife, but simply that he resumes the talks with his 
mother that were interrupted during the early years of his marriage. If 
the daughler-in-law is reasonable and far-sighled, she does not oppose 
this intimacy, but rather attempts to strengthen the bond between her- 
self and her inothcr-in-law and seeks opportunity for family talks, per- 
suading her husband to join them. If these three cooperate, then, the 
mother-son relationship will resume its former intimacy after ten yeais 
or so. When the son and his wife are middle-aged parents, the mother- 
son relationship comes to include the son's family. In the winter, wherr 
lire men ate not busy in the hclds and supper is usually finished earlier, 
sons, wives, and grandehildien will gather in the old modiei’s room and 
the grandmother will play with her youngest grandchildren, while the 
wives and older grandchildren and the sons talk about what they have 
seen and heard outside. The father may lake p^rt in this gathering if he 
likes, but he usually keeps himself aloof in order to maintain his patri- 
archal status. If he attempts to disrupt the free atniosphcie, he will be 
chased out by his old wife. 

Legally, the son is the head of the household after his father is dead, 
and the mother is under his authority. woman’s position is defined m 
a local saying, “At her parents’ home she obeys her father; after marriage, 
her husband; when he dies, her son.’’ When land or a house Is sold, it is 
done in the name ot the first son, the mother only being asked to vouch 
for it. The deed is worded as follows: "Seller, Wang Chuan-chia, with 
his mother's permission and through the medium of Chang Yuan-ch'ang 
and Ch’cn Kao-fa, sells a piece of land of five 7 now [the locality and the 
four neighboring fields are indicated] to Lee Lien-pang at tire negotiated 
price of fifteen bundled dollars. . . .’”111686 legalized relations are seldom 
realized by lire people in general and do not figure in everyday life. It 
is only when controversies arise regarding family property or the coii- 
linuily of family line that the legal aspects are discussed by relatives 
and nei^bors. 

When a girl is born, she is caied for by her mother in mudi the same 
way a boy is. The father maintains his usual attitude of indifference. 
When the next baby is bom, the tliiee- or foiir-5'ear-old girl has a place 
of her own ot is temporarily taken ’cave of by her grandmother rather 
than sharing her father’s side of the bed as a boy does. When she is six 
or older, she gradually stares helping her mother to look after the younger 
sister or brother. By the time she is thirteen, she begins to learn to sew, 
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cook, spin, and many other things. By fifteen, she is indispensable to 
her mother. Mother and daughter develop an intimate relation, and the 
father and daughter become more distant. He may have genuine affection 
for his daughter, especially if the latter conforms to the prevailing 
standard or a good giil, bur the affection between them must be restrained. 
Ihs knowledge of his daughter is gleaned indirectly through her mother. 
Geneially, a daughter’s mariiagc is arranged by iiei mother and only the 
mother can ask the gul s opinion m the matter. The fathei is consulted, 
of course. Attci the aiiaugement is made, the mother supervises every 
thing the gill flicikr's for her wcddnig and also persuades the father to be 
generous with the dowry. At the wedding both mother and daughtei feel 
sad, which brings them e\cn closer together than they were before. For 
two or tliree days before the ceremony, mother and daughter lie awake 
•talking all night. The mother tells her daughter everything she knows 
about marriage, except the seitual details, and insliucts hei in the ways 
in which a bride should behave. Needless 1.0 say, the impending separa- 
tion is difficult for both. When the gul has gone, her mother tnes to 
learn whether or not she has been satisfactorily received by her husband 
and if she is kindly treated by the senior members of the household. If 
all goes well, the daughter appears trappy when she pays her fiist visit 
home and die mother is happy too, but if die situation is not a good one, 
the daughter will ciy at her inodier s feet and the mother suffers unspeak- 
ablj. 

If a giown-up gill does not do her work well or does not behave 
properly, the person held responsible is her mother. In the same way, if 
a daughlcr-m-law is not satisfactory to her mother-in-law, the latter says 
firat she has not been disciplined by her mother. This shows how com- 
monly accepted die closeness of mother and daughter is. When a father 
bears his daughter criticized by the villagers, he docs not go to the giil 
diretdy, but to her mother, and she is not permitted to say that she knows 
nothing oi it, or is not responsible, but must apologize and then try to 
find the reason foi hex daughtci’s reputation. If it is based on fact, she 
must correct it. The villagers know that a daughter’s personality is a 
leftcction of her mother's and the mother shares in any blame directed 
at the foimoi. 

Relations between motfier-in-la'vf and daughtei-in-kw are somedmes 
Strained, sometimes harmonious, bat always less intimate than those of 
a daughter and her own mother. A daughter-in-law’s ohh’gations to her 
mother-in-law and to her husband are similar, but there are many points 
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of friction inherent in the situation between the two women. The son’s 
transference of affection from his mother to his wife, creates tensions 
between the women. The wife now takes care of mending and sewing Iiis 
personal gamients; to ever/body else these changes seem natural, but to 
the mother, it is a great blow. She feels that she has been deserted by 
her son, that she has lost hei greatest treasure. For this she cannot blame 
him, because she loves him so well, yet needing sonrcbody to blame, she 
naturally turns to his ncw Wife. At first, she may say that her daughter-in- 
law should not be so appealing to her son as to make hhn neglect his 
jiarents, brothers, and family duties. Later she may come to believe that 
the young woiuan purposely defames her to her son, and a bitter resent- 
ment may grow up in her mind. Also, as a result pcihapa of the traditional 
expectations or of the loneliness and feeling of insecuiity occasioned by ‘ 
the new environment, a daughtei-in-Iaw is always ready to feel lliat she is 
being ill-ticared by her mothcr-in-law. Thus suspicion and self-pity on 
both sides create feitile giouiid for the sowing of conflicts, and minor 
incidents assume undue importance. 

It is commonly said that when a motlrer-in-law treats hei daughter-in- 
law badly it is because she was heisclf so treated when she was a young 
married womaii and is now tiying to avenge her owir past wrongs. Except 
for die daughter-in-law, there is no person in the household on whom the 
mother is able or willing to avenge herself. 

In many cases, however, the mother-in-law tries to be kind to her 
daugliter-in-law, and the lallci responds favorably. 1'liete are not a few 
mothers who are soft-hearted and far-sighted enough to see the impor- 
tance of cooperation amongst the family mtmbers to the well-being of 
the large household. There are also not a few daughters who have been 
brought up in homes vvhere broad-mindedness, obedience toward Urc 
seiiior generation, tolerance, filial piety, diligence, frugality, sincerity, and 
faithfulness have been the objectives in the training of the children. When 
such a mother and daughter come to live togedrer, they will treat each 
odiei with consideration. The mother-hi-law appreciates rhe fact that 
the girl has been abruptly separated from her parents and hrouglit to an 
entirely new eiivironmerit, and that she may be pretty miserable. She 
also understands that kindness and sympathy will make her loyal to the 
family and that her loyalty is tieiiibndously important. Therefore, she 
will try to help her daughter-in-law become accustomed to ber new home, 
and will not want her to work loo much, will see that she eats enough 
and that she gets along well with her husband. She will on occasion look 
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after the young children. If treated this way, the daughter-in-law will trj' 
to show her faithfulness to her husband and the whole family. If some- 
thing untoward happens, the mother-in-law will assume the attitude 
of a mother in trying to rectify the situation and the daughter-in-1 iw' 
will accept the correction or blame with meehness. In this way the girl 
transfers her affection to the new family and accepts her position among 
them without continuing to long for her old home. 

Relationship between a woman and her husband’s father is very 
formal. She sees him and speaks to him, but only to a vciy limited ex- 
tent. It is considered improper for a father-in-law to enter his son’s room 
after that son is married. This holds true even when the daughter-in-law 
is not actually in the room. A tather may ]okc with his son’s wife only at 
a family gathering, and the joke must be free from any romantic implica- 
tion. A young daughier-in-law must respect her father-m-law; she should 
not burst into laughter in his presence, hut nit-rcly smile if a joke is told. 
WHien she is in hci husbaiid’s parents’ room, she must stand up when 
her falher-in-law enters; she owes him as much dcfcicnce as her husband 
docs. 

It is a breach of etiquette for a father to ask about his daughter-in-law’s 
affairs, except when the latter has committed some wrong. 

If he should behave impiopeily toward her he would be disgraced in 
the eyes of his own son and of his daughter-in-law’s family. Should sexual 
misconduct be involved, the young members of her family confront him 
with the reins and feed of a mule, and do eveiyUiing else iiiey can to in- 
sult him. He loses the lespect of his own family, of the villagers, and all 
his relatives and friends. Hereafter, everyone calls him a mule. We do not 
know definitely why this term Is used, but we may hazard a guess. Sexual 
relations between a man of the older genetalion and a young pcison in the 
same family arc considered bestial. So fai as tire farmers know, only 
mules mate with animals not of their own kind. Horses arc very rare in 
this aiea and the local people are unfamflur with them; and also a horse 
is rated much higher than a mule, so the condemned man. is not worthy 
of being called a horse. ‘Ihis trealincnt is accorded a man who has any 
improper intaest iu his daughter-in-law, or who does anything to make 
her think he is sexually inclined toward her. 

Durmg boyhood, brothers are playmates and are on more or less equal 
toms, Fights bvtweeu them are not frowned upon. Later, the elder 
brother is expected to be friendly to his younger brother, but there is some 
, restraint ip tfic silaation, Tire younger one is expected to respect th§ 
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elder. Before they marry, or when only the eldest has married, they con- 
tinue to get along well with each other. They work together in the field 
or at home under their father’s direction, and though there may be 
rivalr}' or even occasional clashes there is also cooperation, mutual help, 
aucl mutual confidence. After they have all married, the relationship 
usually becomes less pleasant. At first, they try to maintain the original 
tnendlincss. But gradually rlicir efforts become less and less effective, for 
iliOy cannot but be influenced by their wives’ insinuations and theii 
children's complaints. Quarrels or distrust rise more easily to the surface. 
If the parents cannot act as arbitiatois or mediators, the household is 
likely to bicak up. A number of families m the village have held together 
foi a considerable period aftci the sons weie mauied, and in several cases 
even after the parents had died. But, for the most part, married sons set 
up their own households after their chilJien aic borii. 

In die early years of lite, a girl is usually dominated by her brother in 
play or disagreements. This Is due panly to tne fact of male piiority in a 
Chinese family. Tire girl’s bound feet may be another reason for her 
‘unconditional suricndci.” \Yhen a hoy is twelve or fifteen yeais old, he 
begins to feel that it is his duly to protect his sister, even if she is older 
than he. A Chinese girl over twelve ye* ls Is not allowed to associate with 
any boy olhci than her own hiolhet or her fatlier's brothers’ sous. Since 
her desire foi male company grows stronger as she gets oldei, she eageily 
accepts her brothers company and protection. Unmarried brother and 
sister have a free and intimate relalionship. He may tell her if he is inter- 
ested in a ceitain girl or ask her auout feminine psychology. A siatei may 
act as a go-between foi hei brother and a girl he is interested in. lie may 
confide to her his as yet unievealed ambitions and he may ask her to 
speak for him to their mother. A sistei, however, would not reveal her 
heart to her brothei, for she is too shy and timid. A brother may admit 
his own romantic aspiiallons, hut would not like to know that his sisier 
is interested in a certain boy. lie vvould ieel shame at the knowledge 
that she longs for love, for he must feel that she is pure. lie resents 
any boy’s advances to her, as, unconsciously, he already hates the young 
man who will be his sister’s husband. Though confidences are not mutual, 
a girl derives satisfaction from her blether’s companionship, and since she 
is not permitted to know any otlier l?Dy, his fuendship is very dear to her. 

After his marriage, the brother's attitude is apt to change to indiffer- 
ence or even hostility. He now has a wife who is closer to him than his 
sister ev^r was, and he no longer neec^s to turn to the latter for f^minirw; 
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sympathy and help. The brother’s new wife helps to widen the breach 
between brother and sister for she is usually jealous and suspicious of 
their relationship. Also, she may be unpleasant to her young sister-in-law 
as a means of releasing aggression against the girl’s mother, for most 
brides suffer from their mother-in-law’s domination. The brother, at the 
instigation of his wife, may blame the sister for minor household dif- 
ficulties, tliereby increasing the rift. The mother, if she is still living, 
protects her daughter from any open acts of hostility on the pait of the 
young couple; this is one leasoii why a mother fears to die before she can 
see her daughter safely married. An amicable ad)ustineiit of these rela- 
tionships is usually worked out eventually. 

A family of the Yang dan in the village has two unmarried daughters, 
women already in their forties. I’he mother died while the gills weie 
young, and their stepmother also died some years ago. The father is still 
living and there is one son who is married and has grown childien. He 
and the fadicr are on had terms. The two girls have worked hard and 
lived frugally under tlieir brothei’s authority; they have been loyal to 
the family’s business but have never interfered with anything that was 
outside their jurisdiction. The brother and his wife appreciate the sisters' 
cooperation and treat them faiily, so the household gets along smoothly. 
Of course, a hired laborer can be faithful to a family’s business in the 
same way. These two girls are pathetic, but they are shrewd in making the 
best ot their unfortunate situation. 

A daughter-in-law is inclinc4 to believe that the trouble which she has 
with her motlier-in-law is the result of her sister-in-law’s influence and 
antagonism to her, On the other hand, the unmanied daughter feels that 
her brother’s wife is her rival, and resents her because she has taken her 
brother away from her and her mother. It is very rardy that one sees a 
girl being a true friend of her brother’s wife. Under ordinary conditions, 
the girl maintains an attitude of indifference toward the sister-in-law, and 
the latter is polite but quite remote. A daughter-in-law, for her motheij- 
m-kw’s sake, makes concessions to her husband’s sister, and she, in her 
turn, may look after her brother’s young children when their mother is 
busy. She may also voluntarily, or when ordered by her mother, lend a 
baud when her sister-in-law needs help. On the whole, however, the 
relationship is not well defined, the village opinion is that it is hardly 
good. When a mother arranges her daughter’s marriage, she always asl« 
how many sisters the prospective husband Las. Other things being equal, 
she probably chooses tlic man with the fewest sisters. 
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A brother’s wife can have great influence on the behavior of her hus- 
band’s unmarried sister. According to village opinion, when a scio-tze 
(a term by which a girl refers to her elder brother’s wife) and a hsiaoku 
( a term used by a daughter-in-law to refer to her husband’s younger sister) 
do come togctlier either in work or in relaxation, the conversation is 
very likely to be about personal affaiis. The sister usually likes to listen, 
and she may even unconsciously incite her brother’s wife to talk. ITiis Is 
an important source of sexual knowledge and may also futrrish tempta- 
tion to commit some socially condemned act. A girl can also learn from 
her brother’s wife sewing, cooking, embroidering, taking care of a baby, 
taking care of a husband, dealing with a mother-in-law and sister-in-law, 
and so on — all very useful to her. 

Relations between the wives of brothers may be harmonious but are 
frequently riraried by rivalry. The wives iortn a team onder the dixeclron 
of their mother-in-law. 'Flrey help each other by looking after each other’s 
children, by lending each other small articles — a needle, a roll ot thread, 
a piece of cloth, or a little money. They can generally agree as to the or- 
der of work, so as to leave time for each to visit her parents. A family with 
such Jaughtcrs-iii-law will be cited as a model and be praised by all the 
villagers. Unfortunately, such cases arc rather rare. In many large house- 
holds the rivalry outweighs the harmony, for the wives compete tor tuc 
favor of the mother-in-law. One may feel that the motlier-in-law lavors 
another, and quarrels arise. '^I’he antagonism will he accentuated if chil- 
dren carry talcs against one another. The fathers are brought into it, 
first to complain, tlien to resent, and finally to fight each other. 

A woman and her husband's younger brother have a free and easy re- 
lationship. But if the brother is very young and the woman is middle- 
aged, tire latter is supposed to play a mother’s role to him, especially if 
the boy’s mother is dead. In not a few cases motherless boys have been 
brought up by lire wives of their eldest brothers, and tliese hoys pay high 
tribute to their sisters-in-law. That the wife of one’s eldest brother should 
be looked upon as one's mother is a proverb well known by the local 
people. 

Between a woman and her husband's elder brother the relation is 
marked by respect and by a distance that borders on avoidance. Like the 
faflier, tlie elder brother does not entter the bedroom of the younger one 
after the latter is married, unless it is absolutely necessary. Even then 
the younger brother’s wife must he informed beforehand so that she 
may leave the room. Only in family gatherings or in the old parents' 
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room, when all the family members are present and talk is liec, uuy an 
elder brother-in-law joke without embarrassing the wives of the younger 
brotheis. The formality decreases when all the brothers and their wives 
reach middle age. In a farm home, all the family members mnst work 
and eat together, and formalities cannot be strictly observed. Sexual 
relations betv\ecn a man and his brother’s wife aie foibidden, but the 
taboo IS not as strict as it is for the fathcr-m-lavv. Cases in wliich a woman 
lias u love affau with her liusLauJ’s youngei brothei have occiuied in this 
coinmunity as well as in the neighboring villages. There was an instance 
in which a man married his youiigcr brother’s witc. Ills own clan and 
Liic wliolc eommunity did nolliing to interfeie with the marriage, al- 
tiiougli it was bitterly condemned. Later the couple parted and the woman 
married a third time. Such conduct is enough to destroy one’s good stand- 
ing, alienate the friendship of dll decent people, and even cause one to 
be lepudiated by one’s relatives. 

The relationship bcUs ccir a luan mid hia father’s brother is almost the 
s-atTiC as that between liiiii and his parents when the large family is still 
together under one roof. The nephew is required to listen to Ins lather’s 
brother, and if the uncle is not inairicd, he has as much authority over 
liis nephew as the buy’s father has. He may punish the boy without inter- 
ference. After the uncle is married and has his own children, he must 
refrain froui exercisiiig his authority II iris nephew defies him, he should 
ask the boy’s own fatlier or mother to correct him. If he scolds the boy, 
his scolding should not be as set ere as the boy’s parents would administer. 
When a man Las his own childien, he should be especially nice to his 
brother’s childien because his kindness or severity will be recipiocatcd. 
Also, kind treatment to nephew Oi niece is a vvay of showing good feeling 
toward one's biothcr. Anolhci manifestation of filial feeling is punishing 
one’s own children unhesitatingly il they h3\e not been s’uficiently 
respectful to one’s biothei and his wife. The puiiIshmeriL must he purely 
disciplinary. Unfair treatment, actual or imaginary, ol a brother’s chil- 
diea, is a source of much misundeistanding between brothers and of 
family trouble in general. 

The relationship between grandparents and grandchildren is a loving 
one, repressed with a tenderness similar to that between a mother and 
her child. The happiness of liaving S grandchild is the goal of all middle- 
aged parents, and the gieatest pleasure of an old man or woman is to 
hold a grandchild m Iris aims. 

The adjustments necessary between the members of a laige family are 
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delicate ones and it is only when they can be made with a minimum of 
friction that a large household can hold together. Jealousies and dis- 
agreements between certain members will throw the entire organi2ation 
out of balance, and. if no immediate lemedy is found for the situation, 
ihe household may bicak up. It is the most important duty of the head 
of a household to keep these relationships functioning smoothly. The 
task would be impossible, CvCii for a family head of great tact and skill, 
wcic it not that so many ira(lraoii!>, rituais, and social sanctions operate 
as controls in the situation. 

There arc two basic relationships, that between parents and children 
(with the emphasis, of course, upon the sons), and that between a son 
and his wife. Theoretically, these two should be complementary. In 
practice, howevCi, they are antagonistic to one another. It is true that 
when parents find a wife for their son they hope that the couple will be 
compatible and are pleased on the wedding day to icccivc such congratula- 
tions as “Harmony in one hundred years”; ‘ A heavenly sanctioned union”, 
“Sinceiity and love between husband and wife.” However, tire parents 
are displeased when the young couple aie too devoted to each other, for 
tiiis menaces the relationship between parents and son, especially that 
between mother and son. Wc have pieviously seen how a niother becomes 
bitter if her son loves liis wiie or liis wife loves him too much. We also 
pointed out liow a father’s instiuction may be neglected, rejected, or 
misinterpreted if his son listens too attentively to his wife’s woids. In 
case he is uct satisfied with his wife, lie must, if he wants to be a filial son, 
not quanel too much with her lest his parents’ consciences be hurt, noi 
must he complain too much. Tliat is why, dS wc have seen, a young hus- 
band is required to assume an attitude of indifference while his parents 
01 other family membeis aie present, and why such mottos as, “Listening 
to wife's words and turning one’s back to one’s boiie and flesh iclations 
is not the behavior of a righteous man,” are highly praised by all Chinese 
parents. Mainage is not primarily for the happiness ol the Imsbaud and 
wife alone, but also for the paruits — ^to help in Uiclr work, to wait upon 
them, to satisfy tlieii desire for grandchildren while they are living, and 
to continue their “incense and fire” vvhen they die, 

Wliclher a large fannly can be held togetlici or noc depends very much j 
on die congeniality of the married •brothers, which, in turn, depends 
largely upon tlieir wives. If the wives aic on good terms, the brotUeis are 1 
very likely to be on good terms too — ^most conflicts between them are I 
caused by their wives, There are numerous folk tales and proverbs which 
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warn against this sort of discord. However, it is hard for any man to 
ignore his wife’s complaints. He may be able to do so at first, but not 
after five or six years of marriage. 

It seems that very few men, still fewer women, can escape the bias of 
believing their children better than other’s. The relationship between 
two brotliers can be shadowed or biokeu because of a child’s complaint. 
Brothers should not quarrel for this reason, but tire fact reruains that a 
man is happy when his cliildren are liked and admired by his brother and 
well heated by ban, and feels uncomfortable and resentful when they are 
not. 

Cvciyone who has hved in a large household knows how difficult it is 
to niaiiiiairi harmony. There is a folk tale tiiat aptly illustiales the point. 
A certain village household was so kigc that its members were counted 
in hundreds and comprised five or six generations. Tliey had lived to- 
gether amicably for a long time and because of this were famed through- 
out the countryside. At last even the emperor heard of them, and curious 
to kiiOw the real story, he suiuinoned the family head to his palace and 
asked how he managed such a large family so successfully. The family 
head said no&iiig but leque^tcd a pen biusli and with it wrote a character 
on a piece of papci. Tlie chaiacter was jin, tolerance. 

Relations tetween family members arc indicated in the use of kinship 
t erms for addressing or referring to each oilier. (For examples, see Ap- 
pendix II.) The first important factor is age. When a boy is young lie 
addresses his parents with affecticnale temis. When he is grown, aflEec- 
tionatc lenns are replaced by the cusloraary terms for parent?. When a 
soil is middle-aged he still speaks often with his mother and still ad- 
dresses her with either affectionate or Customary teinis, but he seldom ad- 
dresses his father at all. As a rule, when an elderly man speaks to his 
fatlier it is not necessary to address him fiist, but he may just start to 
talk. To his old mother, he uses terms of address frequently, thereby ex- 
pressing his deep affection. Tliis is because, as wc have mentioned 
previously, the sentimental relations between moUier and son aie usually 
reinforced in Uicir old age, while that between fatlier and son diminish 
vCty much. 

Terms used by parents to theit children also change according to the 
age of the latter. WTren a boy is young, or at least before he is married, 
his parents call him by his small name, and it is always spoken in an 
affectionate tone. After the son is married, especially when he has a child 
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of his own, he is no longer called by his small name but by a number 
with the prefix lao old), or by the phrase "child's father.” 

This same age principle is applied to terms of address between siblings 
and between distant relatives. One can address a younger brother by his 
buiall iidiiie when the latter is young or before he has mariicd, but when 
the brodier is mote than fifteen, or when he is married, he must be ad- 
aressed in proper ways. The same rule is applied to a younger sister. As 
a rule, one should address an oldci biother or sister by the proper terms 
even while they are still young. But in some plain famines a child undei 
ten IS allowed to call his older brother by his small name. BuL vvheii the 
brother is over fifteen, oi maiiied, the improper way must be changed to 
the proper one. 

One should always address relatives ot the parents’ generation by the 
propel teims, buc if the speaker and the one addressed are both young, 
the proper term may be used with the prefix hsiuo (little oi juinor) ap- 
pended to it. Wiien either or both of them are grown, Ziswo is dropped. 
An uncle or an aunt can call a nephew or a niece with the same term the 
parents use, but when the nephew or niece is grown or married, the small 
name nmst be dropped. If the uncle or aunt is on the maternal side, this 
change should take place much earlier, out of courtesy. 

The second impoitant factor is the use of a number in addition to a 
proper term. Family membeis of the same status are always numbered 
according to age, for address or reference. When an older brother addresses 
the younger ones, the same numbers aie used. In other parts of China, the 
number is replaced by the first name oi just one character of the name. 
This is not true in Taitou, except in extended kinship relations. 

The children of several brothers in one household aie numbered to- 
gether according to their ages, irrespective of their fathers’ numbers. For 
instance, ego is the first child bom to the household, which makes him 
No. 1. After two years, ego’s uncle has a soii, then this son will be No. 2, 
Attcr another two yeais, ego’s fatlier has another son, then this son is 
No. 3, and so on. When these boys address each other, they use the rules 
given above. After the household is separated, the same custom lasts for 
a certain period, tlien each of the separated families will renumber their 
own boys m a new series according to tlic fannly to wliich the boys be- 
long. Girls oi the brothers arc numbered and renumbered in the same 
way. 

The custom of extending the use of kinship terms to distant clan 
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members, to maternal relatives, to relatives by maniage, and to all who 
live in lire same village is also sociologically important. First, kinship 
terms are applied to clan members in adjacent villages or those who come 
into relations with members in Taitou. A member of a Yang family, for 
example, should address all people of the other Yang families who are 
of his own generation by the ieiins for brother or sister, and all people 
who are of his father’s generation by the terms for uncle or aunt. There 
are a number of Yang families m a neigliboiing village named Hsiao- 
chuang. When the Yangs of Taitou meet those of Hsiao-chuang, they 
address each other with kinship terms. Once a Yang member visited, by 
chance, a village sixty miles to the west. '1 here he found some Yang 
families. After a brief genealogical inquiry they began to address each 
other with the proper kinship terms. , 

Kinship terms are applied to maternal lelatives. But those used to 
address people of the mother’s generation, or of the generation above the 
mother’s, arc different from those used for paternal relatives. The chil- 
dren of mother’s brotlier and sister arc called by the same terms ego uses 
for his own brothers and sisters, but with the prefix piao (outside). An- 
other point regarding this extension of kinship terms is that the applica- 
tion does not go beyond the family of the mother’s father’s brother. Ego 
is obliged to address his mother’s father’s brother by the term that he 
uses to address his mother’s father, to addicss the brother's children with 
the terms he uses to address his mother's biotheis and sisters, and to ad- 
dress his son’s children, but not his daughter’s, in the same way he ad- 
dresses his mother's brother's children. 

When two families are lelated by marriage, they use kinship terms for 
each other. 'Hie parents of the two families use the brother-sister teims 
with the prefix tsHu-chia (maritally related family) added, or the plain 
faraiers simply use the prefix. For example, when they meet in the market 
town, a marned girl’s father calls her fatlier-in-law U'in-chia ta-ke (elder 
biotlicc ot mantally related family) or ts’ln-chia. TuC girl's mother calls 
her mother-in-law Isin-chia ta-iao (elder sister of maritally related family), 
01 t^itpchta, and vice versa. Second, the couple addresses »..ach other's rela- 
tives With kinship terms. Tlie husband calls his wife's father and mother 
by the same terms he uses for liis own parents, his wife’s brothers and sisters 
as he calls his own. He also uses tlie'’teims for nephew and niece to address 
the children of his wife’s siblings. Bat this extension stops horizontally 
with the father-in-law’s brother and his children, and vertically at the 
third generation below the wife's. The wife addresses her husband’s lela- 
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tives exactly as her husband does and the extension goes as far as the 
husband’s would go. An important point to be mentioned here is that 
the husband extends kinship terms to his wife’s people largely for courtesy 
or as a formality, while the wife follows her husband’s mode of address 
as an obligation. This is because, after marriage, a wife is a member of 
her husband’s family, but the opposite is not true. If the husband has 
a brother or sister, and they all live togethei, then the wife’s brother or 
sister will addicss the husband’s by the brother-sister terms with the 
prefix piao added. Ihis, too, is largely for courtesy. Vvhen the husband is 
separated from his brothers and sisters, these terms will gradually be 
dropped. 

A local custom is to use kinship temrs for addressing people living in 
the same village. This is, of course, not srrictly observed. In daily life 
young people call each other by name or nicknames. Persons who are 
commonly considered mean aie seldom addressed by fellow villagers with 
kinship terms. Generally, three factors make a villager address another 
by these terms. One is the other person’s seniority. Any aged person, 
regardless of wliethci he is poor or rich, is addressed by tlic proper terra. 
Only those who are not well behaved people are deprived of this honor. 
Another factor is an unusual circumstance. For instance, villager A usually 
taiKS to villager B without the term, but if E calls on A at home, either on 
business or on a social visit, B first announces his approach by shouting 
“Is child’s third brother home?’’j then A, recognizing the sound, comes 
to the door and greets the caller. “Oh, it is Uncle Heng-shen, corne Ou In.’’ 
There axe other circumstances in which courtesy requires that one address 
a fellow villager with kinship terms. For instance, when one goes to ask 
help from a neiglibor to whom one usually docs net pay much respect, 
one begins the request by addressing the neighbor with a proper kinship 
tcmi and this is done as affectionately as possible. Again, when one vil- 
lager IS in trouble with another and feels that he is on the losing side, he 
will I17 to pacify the other by saying; ‘'Now look, Uncle Feng-t’ing, 
there could be nothing serious between you and me. I apologize. I believe 
you will excuse a junior like me,” Also, when a villager owes another 
money and cannot pay it when the lime conies, he goes to his creditor 
and says, “Second Grand Uncle, I hale to, but I have to say that I can- 
not pay back your money on time. I^really feel sorry, but I do hope that 
Second Grand Uncle wul excuse me and allow me to postpone it for 
some time,” 

A third factor tliat makes people address their fellow villagers with 
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kinship terms is the desire to be considered a cultured person in the 
neighborhood. Young members of a decent family, for instance, greet 
every grown villager whom they meet on the sheet or in the field with 
the proper kinship teims. Gradually the whole village will cone to praise 
the family and the young members aie ihoughr to be most promising and 
pleasant people. If a newly married daughtcr-in-law always remembers to 
greet everybody in the neighboihooJ and addresses them in the pioper 
kinship terms, she will soon win die reputation of being a good wife. 

In summary, the application of Kinship terms has a gieat deal of social 
significance. Its function is piunarily social The fact that the villagers 
addiess each other, regardless of family relation, by kinship terms, coii- 
mbutes much to the community's sense of sdidanty. 
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C ONTINUING the family line is the main concern of a Chinese 
farmer, but it is easiei to pic-ducc progeny than to bring them up. 
When a man marries, his parents and the spirits cf his ancestors are 
made happy at the thought of the new generation, hut the man himself, 
if he is old enough, feels that a great burden has been put on his shoulders. 
He is no longer a “fiec" nian but one who has to work for his wife’s and 
hia fuCurc children’s livelihood. Ills paicnts also know chat the hope of 
having progeny requires facing the importcint problem or how to feed, 
clothe, shelter, and educate the children, and that this pioblem can only 
be solved by working nard and In mg frugally. His W'ife sees it the same 
way. Sometimes a yOung husband may forget his responsibility and be 
idle or spend money. 'Tlien his parents and his wife warn him by remind- 
ing him that he is going to have childxcn to cake care of. If he does not 
give heed, his parents will worry and his wife will talk teaifully about the 
livelihood of die entire family, and that of the children. On the other 
hand, if the husband is aware of his responsibility, all the others feel very 
secuie. 

The old parents share the responsibility, and though they can no longer 
w'Ork as hard as they did, they save as much as they can of what they have. 
The paicnts of many families live more frugally than their children, foi 
they aie constantly anxious lest their children face poverty ot starvation. 

A young wife works harder than anybody else in the family and she 
lives more thiiftily. She does not speak of it, but to Lei notliing is moie 
important than the security of the lauiily, Her most Impoitant role is 
to sec that her husband lives cheerfully and works well, and she advises 
him on tire inanagemeiit of the farm. Further, she must see that her diil- 
dren are prpperly trained to do their shaie toward building up the family’s 
economy. ^ 

Wlien a boy, ot girl, is about fifteen years old, he giadually becomes 
awate of his responsibility. He is fr^aently warned by his parents that 
the family nuy not have enough to eat if he does not work hard, and 
told that if he wants his family to have a big ox, a strong mule, two 
donkeys, three or four good houses, and many large and good pieces of 
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land, such as a P’an family of the tung hu-hing has, be must Icain to woik 
hard. I have seen many sons of poor families who, though still young and 
unmarried, were quite mature in this respect. 

All three generations have a common interest in the family’s economic 
security. It is a source of happiness to all; when it is imperiled, all feel 
the disaster. This is obvious to anyone who sees a family at a time when 
their important crops arc threatened by diought oi flood. Not only the 
older generation manifest great concern, but the young too shaic the 
anxiety. If, on the othci hand, the harvest of me year is especially abun- 
dant and there is a good possibility of having some savings at the ycai's 
end, tiien everybody, old and young, is happy. When a piece of land is 
bought, even if it be a veiy small piece, it occasions happiness in the 
heart of every membei of the family. In such a year the family’s New 
Year Festival will be celebrated with great cheer and color. 

A laim family is a unit unto itself in production. 'I'hc himily mem- 
bers produce collectively and they produce foi the family as a whole, not 
for any individual member. This hoids true for everything. 

The woik, in the held, on the threshing giouud, in the vegetable 
garden, and at home, is divided among peisoiis according to experience 
and physical ability. For example, the father is assigned to plant the 
sweet potato vines, since he is tl<e experienced one. lie knows which is 
rhe upper end and which the bottom end of the vines and can put them 
in the right positions. lie knows how deep the vines should be planted 
and also the proper distance between every two plants. Others may also 
know these things but as yet cannot put them into practice as efficiently. 
The elder son is asked to cany water from a distant place because he is 
the strongest in the family. 'The younger brother and sister a-^e put to 
pouring vvater into the small holes because this does not require much 
experience or strength. Finally, the work of covering the vines and of 
accumulating earth to support the young plants needs some experience 
but not much physical strength, and tliat is why the mother and the 
cider sister arc assigned to these tasks. 

We must bear in luind that this organization is nor elaborately planned 
befordiand, but happens very naturally. When the family ariivcs at the 
fidd, the members simply begin tLeu pioper tasks, neither Uie fatliei nor 
the mother has to give any orders. 'Needless to say there is flexibility in 
the arrangement. When there is enough water for a while, the dder son 
may pick up his father's work for practice. At another lime the second 
son may ask permission to cany water for at least one pqp in order to 
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show that he, also, is shoiig. Or, the eldei daughter may insist that she 
exchange positions with her younger sister on the pretext that the latter 
should learn a grown-up’s work. 

This organization also depends upon cooperation. The children may 
sometimes quarrel, but that is a small matter. Let us still use the cultiva- 
tion of sweet potatoes as an example. When all is ready in the field, the 
father begins work and simultaneously the elder son goes for water. By 
this time the two younger chilJien are ready with tlieir implements. When 
the water ariivcs, they immediately pour it into the holes and then the 
mothei and the elder daughter begin their tasks. There is no gap oi ovei- 
lapping in the whole process, lii harvesting the potatoes the cooperation 
shown is even moie impressive. In the early morning the younger son is 
sent to cut and remove the vines from the field, W'hile other uiembcts are 
busy putting all things m order at home and on the tlireshing ground. 
By the lime the young lad has cleared up a considerable section of the 
field, the father and the elder son arrive and the digging begins. When 
all tlic vines have been cut, the young boy begins collecting the sweet 
potatoes on the giound into the baskets tied on the wheelbarrow. The 
elder son, the donkey, the wheclbanow, and the boy foun a team to 
transport the harvest to the place where it is to be processed. As this 
progresses, the mother and daughters arrive there and start cleaning and 
cutting tuc sweet potatoes. 

The intricate cooperation and division of labor is just as evident in 
domestic work. Wlien chiao-tze arc made for the New Yen, for example, 
all the members of Ibe family eat an early breakfast and get the dish- 
washing done. Tlieii undei the mother’s supervision someone is assigned 
to fetch the cabbages from the storage place; another is ordered to wash 
and chop them. One member takes out the big piece of pork and chops 
It while tlio mother herself carefully seasons the mixture. Then the whole 
group sits at a long desk oi on the raotLct’s watui brick bed and begin 
the hardest part, which is to shape the round pieces for wrapping. Since 
not all can do this job, the one who takes care of it is geneially regarded 
as the most important in the group. The role he or she plays is strategic 
because all the otlicrs must wait for the round pieces of dough before 
they can themselves begin. Wrapping is also skilled woik. Some merely 
fold the piece of dough,* while others make vety fancy forms which re- 
ceive a great deal of admiration. A newly married daughter-in-law who 
is adept at this ait is very likely to win approval from her mother-in-law. 

» See pp. 37,515, 94. 
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Actually theie is a certain amount of competition among the young 
people, but it is an enjoyable occupation. With the New Year just ahead, 
the sisters and brothers tease each other more freely tlian at any other 
liine. Tlie mother says nothing except occasionally to scold them laugh- 
ingly which only makes the youngsters more mischievous. This is one 
reason why it is best for the father not to participate in this work, for his 
pieseiice would kill all the laughtei and jokes. 

In an old-fashioned family, the kind which predominates in Taitou, 
eveiyonc wotks or produces for the laniily as a whole, be he a farinei, a 
mason, a cloth 'veaver, a merchant or what not. It goes without saying 
that those who work on the family’s farm work for the whole family. Any 
carniiigs made in special trades also belong to the family. If someone 
keeps a part of his wages, he will be condemned by the family head and 
suspected by all the other membeis of the family as being untrustwoithy. 
A merchant who has to do his husmess outside may spend what he has 
made for his living expenses and according to his own judgment, but he 
must turn over all the rest and report what he has spent to the family 
head. If some of his expenses arc found to have been unnecessary, he 
, will be questioned about them in detail. Only when satistactoiy reasons 
are given will his account be closed. If he is already middle-aged and has 
a prominent position, he may have more freedom in spending his money 
and the family head may not restrict him too much. But even so, he 
mast krmw the Irniils of his freedom and must give the family the lion’s 
share, oi the others will complain and tiie unity of the family will be 
threatened. When a son goes to work on anothci family’s farm as a hired 
laborer, his wages are given directly to his fallicr ox to his family. He may 
ask his fachet to give him a few dollars from his wages, or he may keep or 
spend the smaU money given to him by his employer foi attending an 
opera or the local fair, but he is not working for himself hut for the 
family of which he is a member. 

An unmarried girl can make money for liersclf, if theie is any work for 
her to do. If she gleans the peanut fidds, her father will sell her gatherings 
and give the money to her. She might also work for the local oil-pressing 
shops and then the wages belong to her. Some grown-up girls gather 
scashells and sell them in llie market town. A girl mi^t have ten ox 
twenty dollars saved by the time shfe is fifteen or seventeen. "With this as 
capital her motlier will buy her cotton and thus help her start a horns 
indu.cfty of clofli weaving. Or she may lend it to a fellow villager and 
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thus inahe it grow. By the time she manies, the girl may have accumulated 
thirty to fifty dollars of her own. 

A family of the Yang clan has three sons, one of whom is a very 
popular mason in Ihis district. The family was terribly poor two decades 
ago but because the sons worked very hard and saved as much as they 
coultl, the family's coiiuitron gradually lUiproved. K was really lire efforts 
of the eldest ihai contributed most to this. His trade brought in about 
one hundred oollars every year besides hiS owri maiiitcnancc. A great part 
of this money was saved to buy land or repair houses. Recently he helped 
his two youugei brothers to get married, though he has not married hini- 
self because he thinks he is toe old and hiS health is not good enough. He 
still works as a mason and gives all he earns to the family. Their father 
died years ago and their mother is nominally head of the family, but it 
is he who manages a great part of the family’s affairs. 

Another family, a member of the P'ans, has four sons. They are 
primarily a farm family, .but in addition run a small foundry in the village, 
and the first son leaches in the village school. One son usually works in 
the foundry while the others work on the farm, though when the ex- 
igencies of the season demand it, they all work together. The proceeds 
frciA wotk on the farm, teaching in school, and the foundry are all turned 
over CO the family as a whole, that is to the family head. Neither the 
foundry worker nor the teacher would claim that a gieater part of tire 
money is earned by him. As a result of this cooperation the family is 
now one of die most prosperous in the village. Thus, in each of the four 
clans in the village there arc a numbu of families whose leccni prosperity 
was created oc developed by the genuine cooperation and unity among 
brothers who were working in different fields. 

Since the members of the same family work together, wear the same 
clothes, live In die same quaiters and participate in the same social 
sphere, their needs axe relatively the same. The family always eats to- 
gether ctiid shares what is on die table and each enjoys the same food. If 
the father or mother eats better food, it is not because he or she has the 
privilege of claiming it but because die cluldicu want to favoi the parent 
in this way. If the youngei childieri get more food, it is because the 
parents feel they need it to grow strong and the older children concur in 
this. It is true that womeri, cspeclallj' young women, usually have less 
dioice food than dieir meu have, but die difference is by no means 
significant, and the women usually take it for granted. “Men’s work Is 
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heavy, they must cat bctteij men are the family’s pillars, we depend for 
oui lives on them, so they must he fed well.” It is fiequcnlly reported in 
other parts of the country that women as a whole are maltreated at 
home, that they are always overworked and L.nderfed, and that they are 
almost slaves of their men. This is rrot rrue in Taitou; if it occurs at all, 
it is a vei-y unusual case. When special food is served, the parents always 
try to gather the whole family together and are regretlul if some mciu- 
ber of tlic family inusL be absent from the feast. Special food is im- 
portant to a farm family, but family spirit is most important of all. It is 
not simply a matter of eating good food; it Is the shared enjoynicnt of the 
results ot common toll. Thus, all Uie family menibers who are temporarily 
absent are urged to come home for the Ching-mtng, Tuan-wu, Chaiig- 
chiu and other festivals. The NevV Year Festival, which is the iuost im- 
portant, makes this almost imperative, and if someone fails to come 
home for it, an empty scat is kept for him and a place set at table so that 
the places represent the total number of family members. It is very com- 
mon to hear a mother say at Ching-ming or Chung-chiu feast. 1 wish 
Lien-crh could be home with us. Since it is impossible, I hope he eiijoys 
tlie same food as we do now.” One also fiequcotly heais an absentee son 
saying, while he is eating a good meal on a special occasion. ’TTiis is 
good; 1 know those at home would like it too.” 

The joy of a good har^'est is also shared with the family's ancestors. 
After the winter wheat is harvested, theie is the festival of Tuun-wu 
at which the spirits arc invited home or sacrifices are offered in the grave- 
yard. When millet and several oUier kinds of cereal have been harvested 
fcheie comes the Chi Yueh Shih Wu feast, specially designed for dead 
relatives, and when diC most important fall haivest is in sight there is 
the Chung-chiu festival. AWiough this is primarily a feast for the hying 
members, the dead are invited with tlic same sincerity. Finally, the 
i>lcw Yeai celebration is the most important feast at which both living 
and dead enjoy the total result of the year’s hard work. 

Except for personal belongings, everything in a farm family is owned 
in common, or by ttie family as a whole. A member who earns more for 
the family is honored by the others and he may even enjoy some prestige 
wliidi does not accrue to them, but he cannot claim ownership of the 
family’s propcity any more than tlicy can. On the ofiier hand, a mem- 
ber vvho produces or earns less but is doing his best is on equal terms of 
ownership with the others. I’hoie may be someone who produces or earns 
nothing, and indeed wastes money every day but, as long as he is a mcm- 
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ber of the family, he is not only entitled to his living but can also claim 
ownership of the family’s property. Should someone work outside 
permanently but maintain his membeiship in his family, he is the owner 
of the family’s properly on the same basis witli those at home and the 
family owns his earnings. 

Personal belongings are negligible. An unmariied boy has only his 
own clothes, and even these can be shared by his younger biolhers when 
the parents deem it ncccssai) , Altci he is manied, he has absolute owner- 
ship of his clothing No man can have any money as his own CAcept what 
he has saved fiom his allowance, since he is provided for out of the 
general fund. ITicre are very few occasions on which a boy or an adull 
would need money. At the time of the New Year Festival, or when Iheie 
is a fair in the market town or an opera in a neighboring village, the 
father or the family head will give to e' eryone a small sum which be- 
comes his individual piopeily. He can use it or save it according to his 
own decision. If someone has to make a trip to a dislant place, the family 
will supply him with the needed money, but when he returns he must 
report his expenses to the family and icluui what is left lo the family 
head. A young man may du some trading in off seasons. If he bon-ows 
money on his own credit and lakes all responsibility for whatever risks are 
involved, the profit he makes will be his own and he can spend it as he 
wiHs. Anything like this, however, would be a most unusual occuirencc. 

TliC daughters are given a dowry at the time of tlieir mairiage, to which 
they add any money they may have earned and saved while in their 
parents' home. Tlic young wife can eithei invest this sum in small home 
industiios or lend it at interest to fellow villagers. When the sum is 
sufficient, she can buy land with it and this land will belong to the small 
family unit Including herself, her husband and children, and not to the 
large tamily of he? husband. Her husband’s family may Cultivate her land 
and get the harvest. Sometimes the wife may lend her money to the large 
family, m which case the family would pay it back with interest. I'his 
kind of properly is called hsiao hueh and it is legally recognized but not 
encouraged by the family at large. Wlreii young wives manage to make 
money, they become selfish and, as a result, quarrels arise which threacen 
the unity of the large family. 

Wives often think of boiv many iiUoiv of land and how many gisn of 
house each unit will have when the family has separated, They are happy 
when a new piece of land » added to ilje cornmori property but their 
happiness is different from the joy of lire primary family group. If is not 
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only shallow but each of the wives secretly wishes that the land will be- 
come the property of her own group. She may think that the piece of 
land is largely the result of her own husband's effort and feel it is unfair 
to make it common property and have it divided equally among the 
brothers. She may persuade her husband to accumulate personal properly 
by hiding a part oi his earnrngs, rf he has any, or by grabbing from the 
famrly’s rncoirre. Because a wife can buy land with her own money which 
will not be divided among the sons, she cair use her Iiasband’s secret 
mottey to buy land for her own small unrt. The small family will come to 
difierentiate between its own land and that of the Lrge family, and its 
memfaeis will do everything possible to increase the former at the expense 
of the latter. If one unit acts this way, the others will follow without 
hesitation. 

Tire distribution of family goods may foster rivalry. Special food or 
fmit must be everdy divided among the small family units, who then 
retire to tiicir own room to eat it. Tlius, the household sjjlits into several 
units. K son’s wife can receive gifts from her own parents or kinsmen and 
keep whatever is not clearly intended for her parents-in-law or for tire 
household as a whole. What she keeps will be enjoyed by herself, her 
children, and her husband m their own room. ITris menaces the com- 
munal spirit. Tire covetous eyes of the children of tire one brother see 
that the children of another brotlier have cakes to ear. The depressed 
ones will certainly go back to tfiCir mother and complain thaj they have 
no cakes. If the mother is narrow-niinded, and unfortunately she usually 
is, she will shout, '‘How can you complain? You haven’t got rich grand- 
parents like they have, have you? Don't you know that you arc poor 
seeds?” These bitter words are shouted so that they can be heard by tiro 
other mother, and she will certainly take it as an insult and swear to pay 
it back at the first opportunity. Thus, when the other brother’s children 
have some special thing to eat, tire same complaining and shouting will 
be repeated. Of course, not all young wives act in this fashion. Many 
of tliem divide whal lliey have among all the children in tire family 
without discrimination, or, else submit the gift the grandmother and 
let her distribute it If the other wives folIti|^to. example, it may be- 
come the general role. » 

When the family is small, everyone is willing to live frugally so money 
can be saved to buy mere land or build a new house. Even the youngsters, 
who are longing for better meals, rejoice with their parents when new 
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properly is bought. In a large family, however, the situation is different. 
The brothers may still be eager to save, but this is not true for the women 
or the children who, though they also would like to see land or a new 
house added to the household, would nevertheless not raise any objec- 
tion to bettei meals, moie doth, or to some luxury. Wives do prefer 
Individual benefit. Their primary allegiance is to their immediate families 
and they look forward to the eventual division of the large hoasehold. 
Thus die small units arc, thiough lliern, biought into comparative com- 
petition. Small households have a better chance of survival. 

The continuity of a family line depends not only on having generation 
follow generation, hut also upon the uninterrupted transmission of the 
family's common property. Thus, inheritance becomes an important 
matter in a Chinese family. As we have noted, to the Chinese mind, a 
family is not merely a group of related people, but also the land, the 
houses, die livestock, and the family lepulatioii. A prosperous family is 
one which is iiicicasing lU membeis and in piopcrty. In a declining family 
both aie disappearing 'Tliis idea is indicated in the common saying, 
Chia pai jen wang — "family property depleted and membeis perished.'' 
For thii reason, when a dying father realizes that he has no property left, 
he feels guilty toward his ancestors and ashamed before his offspring, 
because he has only half accomplished the continuity of the family line. 
This is not only because pioperty is the most dependable insurance for 
die next generation, but also because the family is an economic unit, so 
that family properly is one of tlic primary interests which holds them 
together. As long as the properly is intact rhe family exists. When Uic 
property is sold, the individual members may still remain, but the family 
is gone. 

A Chinee family is made up not only of living persons but also of the 
dead of past generations and the prospective children of the futuie, and 
all share in tlie ownership of die pioperty. If the property of the Imng 
generation is Inheiiled from the previous one, then the present members 
are merely the stewards who keep it intact and hand ft down to a new 
generation. Family ethics give a sou the right to the property hut also 
assign to him an obligation. If a man has his inheiited property intact 
when he is old, he can die peacefully . He triumphantly summons his sons 
to hi$ side and tells them that he f&els no guilt tovysid his ancestors 
and no shame toward his children. Some Chinese parents have said: 
“Do not he oxen or horses for your children; poor or rich, they must take 
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care of themselvo,” but they only say this when they have been disap- 
pointed in their sons or daughters. And even then, they only say it 
and do not really mean it. 

If a man has inherited nothing from his parents but has accnmalated 
all that he possesses through the efforts of himself and his wife, he will 
feel the same obligation toward his ancestors and his children. The need to 
leave property to his sons to continue the family line is just as great for 
him as it is for otheis, but he will be proud of himself. He may tell his 
children; "Your grandfather did not leave anything to me. What we now 
have Is all the ttsult of jour mother’s and my hard woik.” There is hidden 
bitterness in this, and it is bitterness toward his dead parents. Then the 
father will add: “But \vc want to leave this to you, children. We hope 
you will keep it intact foievei.” In tliese woids there certainly I» a feeling 
ot pride. The fact that he did not inherit from his parents is their fault, 
but tins does not exempt him irom his obligations. It gives him no 
freedom to dispose of what he has, for his lelations to his aucestois and 
to Ins children remain the same. Though his parents did not leave him 
pioperty, they did give him life and It is from this life that he has given 
life to his children. Tliete are otlier reasons for emphasizing inheritance. 

if it is true, as the farmers believe, that after one dies one’s spirit still 
needs things in the next world, and if it Is true diat these necessities must 
be supplied by one’s own children who remain in riiis world, then one 
must leave some property to one’s children, so they will have the means 
to caie for the dead. Thus, foi the foitune of one’s ovvn spirit, the trans- 
mission of property is a necessity. To the common people, leaving 
property is the most important way of bemg icmcmbered aftei death. 
Parents who leave nothing to their chlldien will eillier be blamed foi a 
long time after or be forgotten immediately. Parents who added some- 
thing to the propcity, or who restored the original fortune of a family, 
arc inscribed on the family lecord. Tlicy are celebrated by their de- 
scendants, and are talked about with pride as long as the family exists. 

In this part ot the country inheritance is patrilineal, though daughteis 
in some cases have a certain share. Sons have exclusive and definite claims 
on what the father has left. In spite of the new government law which 
gives a person the legal right to dispose of his property at will, except for 
a certain percent which must go lS his sons and daughters, it remains 
true Uiat no father, ox son, had any thought but that his sons have an 
absolute right to their falhei's property. 

The iqhcntance of the parents' movable belongings takes various 
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forms, tliough the major part also goes to the sons. The equal division of 
movable properly depends largely upon whether or not the family is 
well-to-do. In principle, it is supposed to be equally divided. A mother’s 
personal belongings usually go to the unmarried daughteis. A mariied 
daughter may or may not claim them. If there is no daughtei, tliey an, 
passed on to the daughteis-in-law, or sometimes to the father’s sister. 

Immovable properly constitutes by far the most impoitant kind of 
properly. It is the main item o\cr whrch sharp family coutruvcrsies occur. 
The witnesses and helpers called in to attend the division of the estate 
niamly concern themselves with the equal and just division of the im- 
movable property. 

The piinciplc of division of land and houses is that an equal share goes 
to each son. If the division tabes place while the parents are still alive, they 
may prefer to keep a larger share than is given to uny of the sons. Wlrether 
or not they succeed depends upon their ability to exercise their authonty, 
tlie opinion of the witnesses, the attitude of the sons, and the sixe of tlie 
total property. Daughters, if unmarried, have a certain amount of money 
put aside for tlieii dowries. Unmarried sons also have an extra amount 
for future marriage expenses. Indebtedness is shared equally by the dif- 
ferent parties. If one of the parents is dead, the division may be made in 
one of several ways. The mother or tire father may have a share eitlier 
larger, equal to, or smaller than that of aiiy of the sons. The mother can 
choose which son she wishes to live with permanently. She can also 
choose to live independently, if her portion is adequate for tliat purpose. 
Or, she may live with each of the sons in tarn for periods of a month or 
so. In such an arrangement she retains no independent property. An. 
important feature is that tlie youngest son, although not expressly fa- 
vored, in reality has certain advantages. Tire mother, or the parents 
usually choose to live with him, sometimes because he needs furtlier 
tutelage and protection. In such instances, the parents invariably specify 
in the contract of division that after their death, their property must 
be given to the son who has served them. In this way, a further share of 
Uie inheritance is given the youngest son. But if the parent or paren'ts 
live independently after the division of properly, tlieir share will be re- 
divided equally among the sons after their death. 

Adoption is closely related to inhcfitancc. As long as the deceased has 
a son, the problem of adoption does not arise, but if a man has no son, 
the adoption of an heir is imperative. 'I’hc male line mast he continued. 
Tire adopted heir is always the next of kin, or the father’s brother’s son. 
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There is no definite rule as to which brother’s son is to be taken in the 
case of several brothers. If a man dies without having provided an heii, 
the brother’s son who is next in line and who is the first to put on a son’s 
mourning gown, oi to perform the ceremo .y which is designed for i 
proper heir, will inherit. Tlie decision on the part of the adopting parents 
defends apoii tlieir personal lelalionahip with the biothei and the Urolh- 
ei s son. They may adopt the son just befoie tlieii deach or long bcioic u. 
They usually make known their intention by taking great interest in the 
prospective son’s behavior. 1 his state ot suspense, if the future lathoi I'l 
well-to-do, induces the prospective heir to be very kind, geneious, and 
obedient to his uncle. 

■Wlien a brothel’s son is not available, the choice falls on the ncAt 
nearest kin in the patrilineal line. Adopting a member from the matri- 
lineal line, such as a wile’s brother’s son, is umcnown, but custom allows 
a son-in-law to take a leal son’s place in coritiriunig the family line. In 
such a case, the daughter of the family will marry her husband at her 
patents’ home. The husband and tlicjn children will take her family’s 
name. 

In discussing inheritance we must not neglect tne seemmg ccntiadic- 
lion between the desire of keeping a family’s pioperly mtact and the 
desire for more progeny. Once a Western fnend told the wiiter tnar 
since the Chinese mhcntance system is to divide the family s propeity 
equally among the sons he could not understand why Chinese parents 
want so many sons. Though apparently a reasonable obser/ation, this 
is not the way Chinese sec it. WTica a son is boin even to a poor family, 
he is not looked upon as someone who will further divide the f aiuily's laud, 
but as one who wiU add lo_^it. When a second son is born, tlie parents do 
not worry Uiat their small piece oi land will he divided into two parts. 
Inslead, llicy begin to hope that when their sons are grown up, one will 
be a hired laborer, another a mason, and they will earn not only their own 
living bat add fifty dollars oi so to the family eveiy year. In two or three 
years, Qiey can buy oue more mow of land with their savings. Tlius, when 
the parents are old, they will be better oft than they now are. This Ca- 
peotation incrcstscs With each son horn. A son , nnlike a dau^hlgs, i-s alwiiy5. 
looked upon as an wonomic asset. 

iTTs true that when tHe’time comes to divide a house, a self-seciong 
wife may secretly wish that her husband did not have so many brothers. 
But at the same moment she may also proudly look at her three or four 
sons and say m her heart: “Why should I wouy? I have loaf sons. Land 
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and houses? They will cam them.” When she looks at her second sister- 
in-law, she secretly has pity on hei: ‘Toot Second Sister-in-law, she has 
only one son but three daughters. What can those daughters do? They 
aie only money-losers ” 



The Family as a Primary 
Ceremonial Group 
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I N the families of Taitou, as in families of other places, there are 
numerous occasions in the jear on which ceremonies are held for dead 
ancestors, for celebrating good harvests, for worshiping the divinity, or 
for driving off evil spirits. It is a rule that only family members, or persons 
of the same family line within a certain number of generations, are 
illowed to participate. A ceicmonlal celebration, in fact, is one of the 
clearest indications of the family’s exclusiveness, its conception of itself 
as a separate entity. " 

Of the ceremonies observed, those foi lanieniing and usheiing a de- 
ceased parent into the long rest and those celebrating the dead ancestors 
are the most important. The Jcdtli of a parent, especidlly of an old one, 
is taken very seriously. Wlien the family members are convinced that tlic 
end of the parent is near, he is washed and dressed in his already prepared 
shroud, or bhou-i All his children, especially the sons, must be present if 
possible. When the end finally comes, the body is lifted into die decorated 
coffin which stands ready. The coffin is closed hut not sealed. A cere 
nionlal table is set in front of it on which are incense sticks, paper money, 
and a lamp. Daily offerings are placed on this table. Meanwhile, white 
paper is pasted on the front door announcing that the death of an old 
person has occuiied in the family. In the evening the sons put on the 
white garments of heavy mourning and go to the village shrine to report 
the death to the God ot Earth, the spiritual guardian of the village. 

When a paieiit dies', all projected affairs are automatically suspended 
and signs of happiness hidden away. No wedding or rejoicing feast can 
be conducted during the mourning period, and all things colored red, 
pink, yt purple ate put away ot covered over with white, blue, or black 
material. Thus, the most obvious sign of heavy mourning is white; white 
paper pasted on doors and windows and the wearing of white gainienls 
and shoes by the mourners. Althou^ all mourning garments are white, 
tiiere arc detailed differences in accordance with tlic distance of the 
moumers’ kinship ndationsliip to the deceased. The sons wear hempen 
cloth ^rrnents and hats when lamenting or conducting funeral cere- 
monies, but plain white in their dafly woik. Other members wear gar- 
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ments of coarse white calico. Unmairied daughters follow the same dress 
rules as the sons of the house; immediately after the death, their shoes 
are covered with a layer of white paste, but later on shoes of white cloth 
will be worn. Grandchildren wear white jackets and hats at the funeral 
but arc not required to do so at other times. Nephews and nieces wear 
white only at the ceremonies. A brother wears a white robe and a piece 
of white cloth bound around Ins waist, but only in the funeral procession. 
For a period from nine months to a year he can wear only black or blue 
coLcon suits. 

Wailing is the overt sign of lamenting. Tlierc is, of course, the ciymg 
that is completely spontaneous, but in addition there is the ceremonial 
wailing. When the dying person draws his last bieath, the next of kin 
who are standing beside the bed begin to wail. This is the signal that 
death has come, and the wailing is continued until tire corpse is laid in 
the cofBn. Ihen theie is continuous Vvailing fiom ihe time that the sons 
go to report the death in the village shrine until they return to the house. 
Othei foimai wailing is in order when the coffin is Snally sealed, when 
the relatives and tnenJs come to offer sacrifice, when the coffin is carried 
cut of the house on the funeral day, and during the funeral procession. 

Immediately after the body is placed in ilie coulii, animal sacrifices 
are made. Offerings, mostly of food, are brought to the family. After the 
coffin is scaled, it is kept in the house for a period usually of from one 
to tlirec months, though some wealthy families have been known to 
keep the coffin at home for neatly a year. This period varies according 
to the economic and social position of the family. The richei the family, 
the more clabbrate the dccoiation of the coffin and the length of its 
retention. While the coffin remains in tlie house, vegetable dishes aie 
frequently placed before it and incense sticks, candles, paper money, and 
images are ceremonially offered. Money and foodstuffs are presented to 
tlie family to help defray the expenses of the funeral, which othei wise 
might seriously deplete then resources. 

A parent's death must be formally reported to ail relatives and friends 
of the family who live in other villages or even distant places. A plain 
family usually makes the repoit by sending a peisou to inform all those 
concerned. In an upper-class family, however, a so-called fu~wen, or 
written announcement, is made. Thefu-wen is usually a folder of yellow 
paper in which are printed the time of death, the date on which cere- 
monial lamenting will be received, and the date when the funeral Vvffl 
take place. AH acquaintances, friends and remote relatives are supposed 
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to receive the announcement and anyone who is left out will consider 
himself insulted. 

When a family is of any significance, feng-shui is always seriously con- 
ii'lered in choosing a burial place. The idea ’S to have a skilled geomancer 
choose a site for a house or a grave. It is true that in the Han Dynasty 
(b.g. 206-A..D. 2ai) people began to be concerned over a suitable spot 
for a burial ground, but it was in the time of Kwo-p’oh that this supersti- 
tion spicad throughout the countiy. Kwo-p'oh wiote a book in twenty 
ehapters, setting foitli the piiuciples and arts of the selection. It is based 
on the assumption tliat the wu-hsing, Five Planets, and the pdli-kwa, 
Eight Diagrams, have inHucncC on a house and in turn un tlic prosperity 
or misfortune of the family owning it. If the house is built in liaimony 
with the wu-hsing and pah-kwa, the tamiiy will oe piosperous, if not thcid 
will be misfortune. 

The second interpretation of fmg-shui is based on the direction of 
Suixoanding objects and the physical configuration of the landscape. Tliis 
was piimarily developed as a principle foi selecting buiial places. Accord- 
ing to this behef, the things to be considered are the dragon and his 
Jen, the alluvial formations, and the water courses, In their peculiar 
phiaseology, the diagori is repiesenled by the brink of a stream fiowing 
round the grave and the configuration and outlines of the hills that 
surround the banal ground. The diagon’s den is the grave pit into which 
the coEn is lowered. Tlie biooks or spiings near by are called water 
courses, and the land bordering these are called alluvial formations. 

Tlic gcumancers pretend that when a family's gtaveyaid is suiroundeJ 
by water courses and hills wheiein the dragon lurks, then all tlieir an- 
cestors buried here will diaw from the bowels of the eailh a mysterious 
fecundity which will be transmitted to Lheir descendants. Tliey believe 
that the place where ancestors are buried exerts a real influence upon the 
future prospeii^' or misfortune of the chiidrcii and grandohilJreri. Since 
all families want their ancesLois m be bailed in a good spot and want 
their children to be prosperous, tliey all listen to the gcomanccr’s words 
as if they were listening to an oracle, arid, as a cunscqucnce, his directions 
are always followed very punctiliously.'* 

The funeral of a large family always forms a considerable parade. Be- 
fore tlic procession slarls, the monk of the local Buddhist temple recites 

mere detail see an article on Fu-igahui and references in Reseachea into 
Chime Suheratitians by Henry Dote, S.J., txans. M. Kennelly, S.J, (Shanghai, Jigaa ) , 
fV , 402-) i 6» 
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a piayer or reads a selection flora a classic. When he finishes the chanting, 
the coffin is immediately moved out of the house. At this moment, all 
the near kin of the deceased wail loudly and sadly. Tlie coffin is put on 
a hea^w bier which is covered with a red cloth embxoideied with dragon?. 
Tlien the funeral pioccssiuii begins. Heading it are neigliboilioud buys 
or men canying banners, on wmch chaiacteis are wiitten in piaise of the 
good conduct of the dead, xvcxt comes the brass band playing the momn- 
mg music. Then come the paper house, the paper trunks, tlie 25apei 
servants, and many other paper articles which are sujjposed to be used 
by the deceased in the othei world. Following these is the coffin earner, 
and after the caiiiei is the mourning group with the sons first, then the 
daughters, then the daughteis-in-law, and finely the grandchildren. The 
procession proceeds very slowly and sacrifices may be offered by important 
friends on the way. Fnends or distant rclahves who come to lament 
may also participate in liie funeral but they walk in front of the coffin. 
When the parade is out of the village, the women mourners leave it 
and letuin home, but the sons and grandsons follow the coffin to tlic 
grave. When the procession icaches the grave, another sacrifice is made 
bcfoic the coffin, which is then put into the grave wlnie each of the 
mourners drops a handful or a spadeful of earth upon it. After this, they 
all take off their mourning garments and go home. 

How elaborate or simple a funeral may be is determined by the eco- 
nomic situation ot the family, the age of the deceased, and the number 
ot surviving generations. If the deceased was not old, his funeral will be 
simpler. If thoie aie living members of a generation older than his, the 
funeral also tends to be less elaborate than if the deceased was the oldest 
member of tire household. An important point is that if the deceased is 
a parent, especially an old one, the surviving chJdrCu must do their best 
to make the funeral proper. Only by doing this will they be released of 
guilt toviard their paicnt Should the sons fail in theii filial duty, the 
villagers and the family’s relatives will criticize them and will pity the 
deceased tor having had such children. Wlien a family is thus criticized, 
the leputatioii of all its members suffers. 

After the parents are dead and buried, the desceudants try to remember 
them, to remember their good deeds and words, their glory, and achieve- 
ments. They ate iductant to believe their parents are gone and rather 
pretend that th^ arc still living and Still vyith. them. Parents’ deeds and 
words still control their children’s behavior. It is easy to remember one’s 
parents ffie first few years after they have died, bat it is haid to do so 
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forever. For this reason, the ancient worthies devised and developed an 
enormous body of ceremonies and a number of feasts by which the for- 
gotten parents remain fresh in their descendants’ minds. These cere- 
monies and feasts are observed by all families as a matter of course. 
Whetlier or not a family really wants to remember its dead ancestors, 
the ceremonies are practiced and die feasts celebrated. This cerenionlal 
practice is called by Westerners “ancestor worship.’’ In a strict sense, 
this is a xriislalce, because the Chinese do not worship their ancestors in 
the way that gods are worshiped. Tire Chinese do have the vague idea 
that their dead parents are with them in an invisible form, but this is a 
result of consciously trying to keep the memory alive. It should not be 
Interpreted in a religious way; it is a consecration, but in the sense of an 
unbroken continuity. 

In Taitou, as has been indicated before, no family or clan has an 
ancestral hall, and, consequently, no elaborate ceremonies of paying 
homage to the dead ancestois are practiced. In each of tire annual feasts, 
howevet, at least some simple ceremonies must be performed for this 
purpose. Those of the New Year celebration are the most elaborate of 
tlic kind in this pait ot the country. 

All festivals are fixed according to the old calendar. Although the new 
calendar is used in ail legal documents and by the governmenl, the vil- 
lagers still use die old one in their daily life. It is too hard for Uie famieis 
to change traditions that have been followed by rheir ancestors for many 
centuries. I'hcrefore, the New Year date on the new calendar is only 
observed by the public institutions in tlie cities. In the counliyside people 
know nothing about it. 'The gayest occasion still falls on the first day of 
the lunar year. 

Among all the ceremonials of die year, those attending die New Year 
Festival are easily the most important. 'ITie feast usually lasts about a 
month. Preparations for it are begun at tiic beginning of the twelfth 
month on the lunar calendar, and leacli a climax in the last ten days. 
After the twenty-third day of the twelfth month there is a great house 
cleaning in every family, called sao-chen (sweeping the dust) . Everything 
in the house is moved out, cleaned, and rearranged. Broken walls, dark- 
ened ceilings, hollow places in the floor, and old stoves ate repaired. The 
iTiaking over is not limited to the” house but embraces the people and 
even the gods. AH who are not members of the family must leave the home 
before the deaning day. A married daughter with her children, for in- 
stance, may stay At her parents’ home for many months, if she is wel- 
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corned by her brothers and their wives and is not urged by hci mother- 
in-law to return to her husband, but she must leave before this day. If 
the daughter has no place to go, her parents will prepare a separate house 
for her and she stays there for the duration. This means that she is no 
lunger of that family. If an intimate friend has been living wiLlji the 
family for some time, he must also leave for Uie period from the twenty- 
Uiird of the twelfth month to the fifteenth day of the new year’s first 
month. If he has no place to go, he will cither be adopted by the family 
or sent to a separate house. The hitchen god is also sent out of the 
home bcioio the house cleaning. On the twenty-third day of the Iwelfdi 
montli a farewell sacrifice is prepared for him. 

Homeless people arc very miserable on this occasion. To most people, 
the New Year Festival is a time of great gayety, but to the lone peison it 
is a time of heart-break. This is not due to a lack of hospitality in Chinese 
homes, but is the result of the fact tliar rhe New Year Festival is the great 
occasion of family reunion which includes not only the living members 
but also the dead. It is the occasion for paying homage to ancestors and, 
in lliis, only family membeis can take part. The celebraliou is also the 
occasion for the ceremonies relating to die family’s origin, development, 
and future. These aic absolutely the family's own affair, in which no out- 
siders can participate. It is believed that it would offend the ancestors or 
die family gods if persons outside the family attended the ceremonies. 1 he 
custom makes all who arc separated from their families feel that returning 
home on the New Year Festival is a necessity and, consequently, every 
family will see a reunion of its members and the wholeness of the family 
is reaffiinied. A guest who cannot leave will nevertheless enjoy all the good 
meals and amusements tliat the family can afford tc give him. 

Food is prepared in suffieietit quantity to last for the fifteen days of 
the celebration. In addition, there is the food to be used for entertaining 
guests, to be given as gifts when the New Year visits arc made to relatives 
and friends in other villages. Theie is also tlie food for ancestor worship 
and the religious ceremonies. Then the couplets for all the doors must 
be prepared. Tliese are usually written by the teachers of the two village 
schools. Some poor families may buy tliem in the market town. ’Tlie 
paper used for this purpose is always red or orange, decorated with golden 
spots. The size of a couplet is vaiiect according to the size of the door 
for which xt is intended. ’The phrases differ according to the social status 
ot the family. If die family belongs to the upper class and emphasizes 
both the cultivation of laud and the study of books, the couplet on the 
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front door, or the main entrance may read: Chung hou ch'uan chia yuan, 
shih shu chi chih ch'ang (Sincerity and honesty make the family long 
lasting; poetry and classics assure the generations) or Kung tu chiao tze; 
cKin kien chih chia (To teach children with farm and books; to manage 
the household in diligence and thrift) . If the family is of the middle 
class, the phrases will be changed to: Ch’in kien chih chia pen, hsiao ti 
chtuo tze fang (Diligence and thritt are the principal viitues in managing 
a household; filial piety and brotherhood arc important measures for 
training children) or Yi jen ch’eng li; yu Leh wei lin (Our neighborhood 
is made up of good neighbors) . If the family is of the lower class, the 
people usually have no Idea about the meaning of any phrase; they simply 
ask the schoolteacher or a neighbor to pick one for them. The phrases 
might run like this; Hwa k'ai fu kwet; chu pao p'lng an (Blossoms bring 
us prosperity; firecrackers hcialu peace) or Yu i'ien chieh hwa jih; wu 
ti pu cKun feng (The universe is brightened by the creative sun, no- 
where is the earth not blessed by the spring breeze) . In general, these 
mottoes reflect the ideals of the faiiiily In business houses they invite 
prosperity, in official families they express the hope for official position 
and promotion. In all families they exalt the virtues of filial piety and 
reverence. On the inner doors the couplets concern wealth, posterity, 
longevity, absence of pain and of sickness. 

pictures, firecrackers, incense sticks, candles, papers, and sweets are 
bought for decorating the house and for use in the ceremonies. Tire 
pictures generally represent flowers, historical dramas, female beauties, 
cheerful children, and fairy tales. The youngsters generally buy the fire- 
crackers, only those which are to be used in the ceremonies being pur- 
chased by the family head. Tire incense sticks, candles, and religious 
paper must be kept and handled reverently. (A villager does not say that 
lie is going to buy incense sticks, but that he is going to invite them.) 

Two days before New Veai-'s Eve tire doors arc cleaned with water and 
scrubbed with sand. The old couplets arc scraped off and the new ones 
pasted up. Windows are cleaned, scrubbed, and pasted over with fresh 
paper to which t’ung oil Is applied. Pictures are hung or pasted on the 
walls. Everything is either pul In a diSerent place or decorated, so that 
the whole house is renewed The next day, the last day of the passing 
year, sees Hie final stages of the preparation. Since it is a market day, all 
the men go to the market town and see if tliere is anything that they 
need but have not yet bought The women are busy at home making the 
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cliiao-txe. In the late afternoon, a table is set up against the north wall 
of the main reception room and the ceremonial articles placed on it. 
These articles are the incense sticks, the burner in which the sticks are 
planted and burned, the candles and the two candle stands, a square piece 
of rice cake, a bowl of cooked millet grain with some dates on Lop of it, 
a peach tree branch planted in a jar with some copper coins hung on it, 
several bowls of vegetables and platters covered with cakes, On a large 
scroll which is hung on the wall some huiuan figures Lave been drawn 
supposedly representing the family ancestors. On the lower part of the 
scroll there is a picture of a prosperous home, the conrmon goal of tire 
family. As soon as the table is set and the scroll is hung up, the house 
is dignified. Tire adults should move carefully and formally, dre young- 
sters are ordered to be quiCt and to say nothing rude or oEensive. The 
neighbors arc not supposed to arrive urrtil tire following morning. 

After supper, when rt is already dark, tire father and a young son go 
to the ancestral graveyard to invite the spirits home. Later, a ceremony 
is performed at the front door to welcome the god of wealth, tire god 
of heaven, the god of earth, the kitchen god, and spirits of unknown 
dead relatives. The women get all the new clothes ready for the house- 
hold, and, if llrete is still time, melon seeds, sunflower seeds, and peanuts 
are roasted. Wlien all is done, the family goes to bed. 

At two or tliree o'clock the next rriOining, the family wakes with a 
feeling In which joy, mystery, and dignity are mingled. They wash and 
put on their new clothes and gather before the table in tire main room 
to pay homage to their ancestors. Tire father, or the head of the famrly, 
lights the candles, and then the three incense sticks. He holds these rev- 
erently to his forehead and then places them in the incense huiner. He 
kneels before Ure table several tiures and kow-tows toward tire ancestor 
scroll. All the males of the family are asked to perform the same ritual. 
Simple ceremonies are also performed Vvhere tire gods are located. 

In Christian families, however, these ceremonies have been cither com- 
pletely or partly abandoned. One family, for example, substitutes a 
Christian ceiernony for the old one. They have changed the ancestral 
scroll into four scrolls of flowers and landscape, a couplet of Christian 
verses on each side. The candles are still on the table but a Bible and 
hymnbooks are substituted for the 'father articles. Hymns are sung, a 
serirron is preached by the family head rn which the Christian ways of 
remembering ancestor? and celebrating the New Year J2ve are lelated, 
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and a piayer is uttered for the peace of the ancestors’ souls and for bless- 
ings for the living. 'The Christian God has replaced the former gods. In 
other activities, hoWver, the Christian families aie like the rest. 

Wlien the religious ceremony is over the gayety begins. First, the family 
head lets o£E a long string of firecrackers, and the boys follow his eicample. 
The lanterns are lighted and hung high in diiferent parts of the court 
and hi the dooi’ways. Some people think that the object of the firecrackers 
is to frighten away the demons who may be prowling about when an 
offering is made. Tliis may be true in other parts of China, but it is cer- 
laiuly not so ui Taitou Here the explosion of the fireu'ackeis is tradi- 
tionally a symbol of happiness. This can be verified by the fact that fire- 
crackers arc only used on joyous occasions, such as weddings, biithdays, 
receiving honorable guesti, or assuming official position, and have never 
been used at funerals. In fact, in a Taitou family, firecrackers are not 
used for three years after the death of the family head, to signify that there 
can be no rejoicing while the death of father or mother rs slrll fresh in 
mind. 

Women are busy preparing chiao-tze. Three bowls of it are put on the 
ceremonial table as an offering to the ancestors. Then the whole famrly 
gatljiCTS again, and tlie junior members greet their elders with the proper 
terms and the phrase kuo tiieu hao, Happy New Year. For instance, a son 
greets his father and mother by saying to them respectively: Tieh (or 
Da-da), kuo nien hao (Father, I wish you a Happy New Yearl); Niang 
kuo mm hao (Motlier, X wish you a Happy New Year) 1 Finally, tirey 
all sit down to enjoy the meal. After dinner, which is usually finished 
while it is still dark, the older people may go to bed again, hut Are 
young men and boys gather into groups to make their calls (locally called 
pai men or New Year call) on the families of their own clan. At sunrise, 
the men, old and young, come out into the streets and tlxere they greet 
each other in the same manner as they do at home. This is also the time 
when parents ana senior family raemheis present money gifts to the 
young. 

In the early morning of the tlrird day, another ancestor-remembrance 
ceremony is performed; this is sung nein, a farewell to Uie ancestor’s spirits 
W'ho are leaving the home. It is similar to the other but much simpler. 
Only the family head and the grown-ap sons Uke part in it. After tiiis 
ceremony, the main part of the festival is over. Cloiies and meals fevert 
to theii everyday status. Of course there are many left overs, so young 
and old can still have some good food once in a while. 
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The last of the New Year food will be eaten at Cheng Yueh Shih Wu, 
the Lantern Festival. This falls on the fifteenth day of the first month 
and is really tlie conclusion of the New Year celebration. Its main feature 
is the consumption of the leftover food. In the morning, in the mill- 
stuucs at the sLicel corners young women chop and mash the bones, ribs, 
and meat chips of the remaining pork. When the mash is mixed with 
finely chopped cabbage it looks like a kind of hash or hamburger. It is 
used to make soup, meat balls, and other dishes. Now, meat is a luxury 
to the poor farmers. The pork tasted so good to them that they are re- 
luctant to thiow away the bones, so they eat them too. Although the 
farmers scarcely understand the modern science of nutrition, neveitheless, 
they do know fioin experience the nutritive value of bones and marrow 
and have the iraditionalized belief that eating the bones left from the 
New Year celebration is good for avoiding diseases and foi the growth of 
young people during the coming yeai. 

The second interesting feature of the Lantern Festival is the distribut 
ing of lamps. P’ormeily, this was simply an exhibition of lanterns, but it 
is different now. Every family makes a number of small round vessels of 
dough. After these are cooked by steaming, wicks and peanut oil are 
inserted, and when they are lighted, the vessels are called lamps. In the 
evening, about ten o'clock, they aie placed iu every corner of the house, 
in the court, in tlie backyard, in the barn, and also in the vegetable gaiden 
and on the thieshing ground, to symbolize the brightness and good luck 
dial the family hopes for and to chase our tlie darkness and bad luck that 
the family wishes to avoid. They represent, too, the hope for a good 
crop m tlie new year, and that is why lights are placed in tlie court, in 
die bain, and on the threshing ground. According to custom, the oil 
in the lamps should be sufficient to last through tlic niglit. In the morn- 
ing, the family gatlicrs together all the vessels and examines the burnt 
wicks. If most of them have a clump of kidney-like carbonate on the top, 
it means that the coming year will not be a lean one. 

Eih Yueh Eih means the second day of the second month. It marks 
the birthday of the God ot Soil, and is an occasion for praying for good 
crops. Except for a few Christian families, all make offerings to ilie 
TaTi Shen, God of Soil, In the early morning, the head of the family 
draws pictures of granaries and ladders before the front door, on the 
thieshing ground and the vegetable garden, or in the backyard, by casting 
ashes from a basket. This expresses a wish for a good crop harvest, the 
wish that every inch of the family's ground shall be covered with grain 
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and that the piles of ciops shall be so high that ladders will be needed 
to reach the top of them. Another part of the feast is the roasting of 
different kinds of beans which are then coated with melted brown sugar. 
Young people and children enjoy this a g eat deal. It is not easy to say 
what the custom really means, but it might symbolize the hope for a 
good harvest of beans. This day marks the beginning of the farming for 
the new year. It Is true that work in the fields and the preparation of 
fertilizer, it the weather has been warm, may hare already been started, 
but the real work is begun only after this feast. 

After Erh Yueh Eih come the leasts of Cold Food and Ch'in^ Ming. 
The first is locally called Han Shin (Eating Cold Food) . There aic two 
explanatioiis of the origin of this feast. It is viewed as a religious or 
superstitious practice, and it is also related to an hutorical character. 
According to the Tso Ckuan ^a history of the early Chou dynasty). Wen 
Kung (b. c. 69C-628), the prmcc of Tsin — Lhe present Shansi~-had a 
faithful follower called Cliieh Chih-tuI, who shared the prince’s exile 
in 3. c. 65^. l\'hen the prince came back into power in b. c. 635, Chih-tui 
refused any reward for his services and iit order to escape the prince’s 
urging he disappeared into the forests of Mien Shan, The piIiKe searched 
but could not find him; thereupon he changed to Chih Shan the name 
of tire mountain wheie he vanished. I’hus far the Tso Chuen. According 
to a later legend, the prince set the forest on fire in order to drive him 
from his hiding place, Chih-tui and his mother clasped hands about a 
tree and peaished in the flames. Thereafter, In commemoration uf their 
death, fires were forbidden on a certain day in the third month and food 
was eaten cold. This is tire story related today in explanation of the feast. 

In Taitou the people do not know the religious version, but they 
can tell both the story recorded in the Tso Chnan and the later legend, 
and have practically combined the two into one. Long ago this story was 
made into a drama that has been performed frequently in die villages. 
In it, the record from the Tso Chuan is only introductory; the emphasis 
is placed cm the legend. Iri China, long ago a Taoistic philosophy tarfglrt 
people not to accept worldly compensation for a good deed. If tliey firmly 
refuse a high reward, their virtue is greatly exalted. Although it would 
he very hard to expect tire poor farmers to act thus, nevertheless, they 
do admire a man of dus type and Steem heroic sacrifice. Whenever the 
drama is performed, the old ladies shed tears, the village elders sigh, and 
Iho young people are reverently silerit, 'The drama has beeri ulilizeil as 
a means of reproving those who, after th<y have achieved success, forget 
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the friends who shared their hardship in the early days. According to the 
local people, when Chieh Chih-tui shared the prince’s exile, he was so 
faithful to his loid that he cut flesh from his leg to feed him when they 
were completely «'ithout food. Wlien the prince returned to power, 
however, he forgot what he owed to Ins followers and treated them 
wrongfully. Knowing this, Chih-tui fled, no doubt with great bitterness, 
and swore that he would never see the prince again. Chih-tui’s mothei was 
so faithful to her son's ideal that she too icluscd to hve in the prince s 
kingdom. So they perished heroically together. When the villagers see 
the drama or listen to the story, they blame the prince a great deal and 
say that anyone who acts like that should be condemned. 

Wflitn this Writer was a boy in primary school, he read an essay about 
Chili-tui’s behavior. The author of the essay argued that all the sadness 
m the story was Clnh-tui’s fault. Chih-tui was an ambitious man, ins 
consideration of the piince while they were m exile was ruotivated by the 
hope of great reward. Cutting his own flesh to feed his loid was inhuman, 
unicasonablc, and uiuieccs»aiy. Inhuman, because man should not be 
fed with human flesh; unreasonable and unnecessary, because he coulJ 
have collected vegetables and fruits and hunted animals and fish. Hut 
he did not choose tlie easy and reasonable way must be regarded as an 
ambitious investment for great profit in the futuic. Tlii.. prince doubtless 
undcistood this and purposely disappointed liis follower to sec what the 
latter would do. When Chih-tui became aware of his lord’s insight he 
had no course but to flee and refuse to come back. Tills is just what any 
ambitious person would Jo afte: his infamy has been discovered and 
his hopes uestioyed. Through his fault he killed not only himself but 
also his moUaer, and this was an evil thing. Whether inleipielation of 
the essayist is right or wrong is haicl to say, but at any rate, it is not the 
One held in the village, where Chih-tui and his mother are still admued 
as nghtcous and heroic, while the prince is legaidcd as a man without 
conscience. 

Ch'ing Ming is the first great feast after the New Year Festival. It 
usually comes at the bcgiiuiing of the third month, or at the end of 
tliC second one. The weatlier is usually growing warm and bright, a fact 
that gives to the feast its name. Ch'mg Ming means pare and clear; the 
feast therefore celebrates the fine weather and also lefeis to the struggle 
between the yang, tlie power of light, and the yin, or po^cr of darkness. 
All living things welcome the light and dislike the darkness. The Chinese 
have for long seen tire change fioin one season to another, especially that 
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from the winter to spring, as a struggle between tlie yang and yin, with 
spring representing the victory of light. The farmer can feel the warmth 
of the weather, see the brightness of the day, he can witness the growing 
of the greens in his garden and field. During the long winter he w dS for 
the most part, confined to his dark house and his body was imprisoned 
in clumsy garments. He has suffered much from the bitter cold outside 
and the smoky air inside. When spring comes, he regains his fiecdom. 
Thus, it is not surprising that Ch’ing Ming is a joyous feast. 

Several interesting features arc connected with it. One is the custom of 
jitio Hill, Visiting and lepairiug giaves. Cn this day, old and young go to 
the graves. First, an offering is spread on the ground or on the stone table 
before the tomb. New earth is added to the mounds and the dry grass 
and weeds are palled out. Trees may be planted and the yard repaired. 
If there is a tombstone, tire letters on it may be repainted or cleaned. 
Meanwhile the farruly members recall the deeds of their ancestors or 
recently deceased parents. They return home with a heightened sense ot 
family unity. 

Another practree on the day of Ch’ing Ming is the wearing of willow 
braiiclies arrd evergreens. In the early morning, young members of the 
famrly cut tire small branches of the willows and pines. These must be 
oarctully prevented hom touching die earth or any dirt. At home, the 
women and youngsters will wear a small piece hanging from the hair knot 
or tic a twig to their dresses. Biatiches are also inserted between the tiles 
ot tire roof above the doors and windows of the house. The name for the 
willow tree in Chinese is yang-shu (which sounds like the word yang, 
meaning tihe power of light) . In North China willow liees aie the fiist 
to come back to life and are regarded as a herald of the spring. Ihe pine is 
a symbol of long life and expresses the w ish that tlic family will ever giow. 

Tbe Tuan Wu least, or the Dragon Boat Festival, comes on the fifth 
day of the fifth rnoulh. The main feature of the day is a Dragon Boat Race, 
but owing to the lack of waterways this *s not practiced in Taitoa. One of 
the objects of die feasl is the rommernoration of an historical personage. 
In theChu SUce, located iu the present Hupeh province of China, in the 
third century before Christ there was a great scholar named Ch'u Yuan. He 
was an able man who w anted to administei the State in the best possible 
way. He won promotion at court, hut was falsely accused by iivals arid 
lost the favor of die king. When he realized that the king was hopelessly 
blinded by die false accusation, Ch’u Yuan dtoivned himself in the river 
MMo, hoping to open the king’s eyes oy his sacrifice. The king too late 
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recognized that he had lost an able and faithful subject, and sent a 
scaichuig party out to hunt for Ch’u Yuan's body, but in vain. Since 
Ch’u Yuan died on the fifth day of the fifth month, the king decreed 
Ihat each year on that day a memorial ceremony should be celebrated 
This then is tlie reason fur the Dragon Boat Race, in which the boats 
r^cc up and down the rivers in pairs as rf searching foe the body of the 
drowned man whom they hope, with the help of tire ali-mighty dragon, 
to recover. 

One of the special dishes prepared for the festival is also reminiscent 
of this ancient worthy. It is a cake called Uung-tze, made of glutrnous rice 
which is cut in tnangles, wrapped in the long leaves of a particular weed, 
and boiled. The legend is that people threw these tsung-:ze into the 
river as offerings to the tragic scholar. The custom has not been followed 
for many ycats, although the cakes are still prepared. 

On the fifth day early in the morning every family fastens on each side 
of the mam door of the house i small bouquet of sweetflag and mugwort. 
Their strong odor is believed to drrve away disease and specters. On thrs 
day, also, chrldrcn arc provided with an apron on which pictures of five 
poisonous insects are embroidered — the snake, spider, lirard, centipede, 
and the green frog. Girls and youngsters wear string rings of five colors 
on their wnsts and ankles and tic small silk bags to their clothing. Sonic 
of the bags arc empty, others are filled with herb powders which give 
off a strong odor. Dolls and small charms are also made on this day. There 
IS a great display of embroidery and women’s handiwork. In the county ' 
seat or the market town there is usually a place set aside for the sale of 
these articles. The market lasts two or three days and is always held iii 
the temple ot the city guardian. Tire apron, the colored strings, the 
small bags, and the cliarms were originally supposed to protect children 
trom poisonous insects and evil spirits. Today, however, except for a few 
old ladies, nobody tliinks about this or believes in its efficacy, thougli all 
still observe the custom. Girls make the articles either for fun or to 
practice their embroidery. The thildieii ate delighted to wear them, and 
that IS enough reason ter making them. 

A romantic legend, known by people all over China, gave origin to tire 
Chi Yueh Chi feast, or the seventh day of the seventh month. The story 
IS related to tlic two stars Lyra and A^uila, Lyra is Ore Vv'eavixig Girl who 
lives east of the Heavenly River (tire Milky Way). Aqmla rs the Herd 
Boy who lives west of the Heavenly River. The Weaving Girl is grand- 
daughter of the Emperor or Heaven. She worked hard year after year 
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weaving the cloud-emhroidered heavenly dress. Her grandfather appre- 
ciated her diligence and took pity on her loneliness. As a reward, she was 
married to the Herd Boy. After she was manied tlie Weaving Girl so 
indulged herself in love that she became l‘s« diligent in housework and 
gave up her weaving altogether. Tne Emperor of Heaven was angry, and, 
foi punishment, the giil was recalled to her old home east of the Heavenly 
River. To prevent the lovers from ciossing the River secretly, the Emperor 
ordered the bridge removed. 

Oiily once a year, on the seventh night of the seventh month, was the 
Weaving Girl allowed to see her Herd Boy. But when they went to keep 
their tryst, the lovers found that they could not reach each other because 
the bridge was gone. So the Emperor ol Heaven ordered all the magpies to 
come to a certain point or the Heavenly River, where they formed the 
Magpie Bridge. 

Since trie main points in the story are the skill of weaving and em- 
broidering, the love between a boy and a girl, the happiness of having a 
good husbrtiid and die sadness of losing him, in some parts of China 
folkways have been developed that on eaitli, on die same night — the 
seventh night of the seventh month — girls hold parties and invite their 
friends to offa sacrifices to the Weaving Girl and to pray to her to giant 
them skill in weaving and needlework, and, especially, to send Uiem a 
good husband. Hcncc the Festival of Wishing for Skill. 

In I'aitou the legend is Su well known that rnotliers like to tell it to 
their young daughters in the summer evenings and point to the sky wheie 
arc the two stars. But later the story has been extended with a con- 
sequent important change m significance. Our young girls arc also told 
that there is great sadness in the meeting of the Weaving Girl and the 
Herd Boy on the sevcntli day of the seventh month, for the meeting is 
only once a year. When it takes place, they are. so happy that then joy 
makes them cry. When they realize that their happiness will soon be over, 
they weep again, and this time with sadness. Tlie rainy season m this part 
of the country always comes in the seventh month of the year and nine 
times out of ten it rains on the seventh day of the month, so the tears 
have been added to the local version of the story. This tale fosters the 
idcrt that only girls who are diligent in weaving and housework can win 
favor from the Emperor of Heavaf so that he will marry them to good 
husbands. This of course helps the parents in disciplinirig their daughters. 
Bui moie important is ilie Idea that hoys should many girls equal in rank 
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to them. A young farm boy should not covet a young lady of a city 
family, nor a farm girl dream of a college boy or a businessman. A weaving 
girl and a herdboy can be a happy pair. When a girl is married, she should 
continue to be diligent in her housework and must not indulge herself 
in romance or worldly pleasme, oi the Emperor of Heaven will punish 
her by making her maiiiage unhappy. There is another reason for the 
appeal of iliis tale. It is customary in the Erst few yeais of inaitiage for 
a young wife to be frequently called back to stay with her parents, and 
she may stay tor two or three months at a time. Though these may be 
welcome interludes to the bride because they emd the stiain of adjusting 
to a new family, HiCy may at the same time be a great hardship to both 
husband and wife, if the marriage is a happy one. 

Tlie Harvest Festival, or Chung Ch’iu Chleh, Is celebrated on the 
fifteenth day of the eighth month. It is one of the most joyous occasions 
of the yeai, for the harvest is assured and a part of it is already gathered 
in. The harvest moon rises large and especially bright. As thanksgiving 
is the background of this occasion, the enjoyment of Heaven’s bounty is 
shared widi gods and men. Most of the farmers do not know tlic term 
Chung Chiu, but call it Pa Yueh Shih Wu, meaning the fifteenth day of 
the eighth month. Tills is because in Taitou the feast is always celebrated 
oil that day. No religious significance attaches to it, it is simply a holiday. 
The local people usually say that a former feast, the Chi Yueh Sink Wn, 
was for ghosts while this one is for men. In other parts of tlie country, 
especially iii the cities, the ceicmoiiy performed on this occasion cen- 
ter about toe moon. In the middle of the ei^ith month the weather is 
usually fine and the air eictraordinanly clear. At night the moonlight 
seems brighter than usual. The poetic expression shang yueh, enjoying 
the moonlight, haa therefore been the subject of hundreds oi thousands of 
hlcr*iy works. The moon is die subject oi many folk tales loo. 

The meal prepared for this least is the best one of the year, superior even 
to the Ncyv Year Festival. The mooncake is served at tliis time. Tliis is a 
perfectly round t'akc made of wheat flour and brown sugar and stufiEed 
with sweets. 7'he villagcis do not make tlie cake, hut buy it m the market- 
town bakeries. 

The Winter Solsucc is an important festival in many parts of China, 
but not so in Taitou. There is a special meal at this time, hut that is all. 
The end of the year is near and tlie winter solstice conies when prepara- 
tions for the New Year celebialioii should begin. Family members who 
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are in business outside are preparing to come home, outstanding accounts 
are approaching the time for final settlement, and the bitter cold of 
winter is close to its peak. 

The La Pa Chieh comes on the eighth day of the twelfth mo.iLlj. The 
origin and meaning of the feast is not well known. It is a combination of 
the festivals of the Eight Ch'o and the Hunters' Festival The first lestival 
was the odering at the end of haivesl to the eight Ch’a, the spirits who 
assisted the husbandman in his work. It was inaugurated by Shen Nung 
(b.c. 2737-^697), the divine husbandman, who invented the plow and 
taught the people to cultivate tlie soil. Tliese eight spirits iveie Shtn N ung, 
IIou Chi, who was the director of husbandry, the tutelary god of cultiva- 
tor, of watchtov/eis, of the wild animals, of the deities ol ponds and dikes, 
of tlie water courses, and of the insect tribe. The Iluiiteis’ I'estival had 
its origiii in the hunting period ol Chinese civilization. Tlius, the La Pa 
Chieh probably commemorated the gods of husbandry and the gods of 
hunting. The food made specially for this day is a gruel of eight difiereut 
cereals which is locally called la pa chu, or la pa fan, ana symbolizes the 
variety of the harvest. To the youngsters, this feast’s main function is 
that it marks the begining of the preparation for tlie New Year Festival. 

Tlie Ts'e Zao, or the farewell offering to the Kitchen God, is the oc- 
casion when the Kitchen God and Goddess are happily sent off to report 
the conduct of the family to the supreme ruler or Heaven. The offering 
comes on the twenty-thiid day of the twelftli month. Li the evening of 
this day the God and Goddess are offered four dry dishes, one of which 
is a sweet made of sticky millet or rice. The ceremony takes place either 
before or aftei suppei and the family head or one of the sous conducts 
it. Paper money and incense sticks are burnt. A few firecrackers aic ex- 
ploded. Fodder is placed in tlie courtyard as a token of feeding tlie horses 
of the God and Goddess, and the sweet set for them m tlie kitchen Is 
supposed to sweeten their reports to the God of Heaven so that he will 
speak only of the good deeds ol tlie family. Tlie sweet is made of glutinous 
lice to glue tlieir lips togetlier and pievenl them from speaking any had 
of the people. 
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T he Chinese believe that their lives are continued in the In cs of their ^ 
children and that, so long as generation succeeds generation, the 
piedecessois aie perpetuated. The maintenance of family continuity is 
one’s greatest responsibility to one’s ancestors, for failure to produce off- 
spring means not only the end of the family line but tlie death of all the 
ancestors as well. Mencius has said. “Theie are thiee things that are uu- 
filial, and to have no children is the gieatest of these.” The illiterate 
farmers may not be familiai with the literature, but they are fully awaie 
ot their duty in keeping the family tree alive. 

The assumption of the lesponsibilitics attendant upon having a wife 
and anticipating childien is tlic mark of adulthood. An unmarried man 
of t\vency-five is regarded as a boy, whciuas a youth of twenty, who is 
marned, is considered a man. Before niaiiiage die son exercises consider- 
able choice in the disposal of his time. He is expected to obey his parents 
and work on the land, but he has no definite status and is never askea to 
represent the family in any social mailer. Ilis parents take the responsi- 
bility if he gels into any difScultics in the village, and, though his father 
may be severe, his mother and his grandpaiciits usually condone his in- 
dulgences on the giound that he is still a child. 

After maaiage, however, the situation is completely altered. The 
young man may not feel any change in himself, but the parents and the 
villageis hi-'C new expectations with regard to Him. He no longer works 
for himself but for the economy of tlie family as a whole. His parents and 
other members of the famdy are ready to give him “face” before others, 
hut liis failures and weaknesses will not be easily excused as tlicy weic 
before his marriage. He now has the status of a married man. the villagers 
no longer address him by his “small name"; and he may now represent 
his family at public affairs, if he is invited to do so. When tlic ciders of 
a family say to a young man: “You are already more tlian twenty years 
old. It IS time for you to many and establish a career," the woids are not 
spoken carelessly and the young man Icnows it is a warning. The injuiio- 
tions as to maiiiagc and career always occur together, tor marriage is con- 
sidered as primaiy to a career of any sort. 

If a man dies unmarried, he is buried without any ceremony. His spirit 
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will not be admitted to the ancestial halls. But when a married man 
dies, he is mourned and buiied ceiemonially. Before his death, a married 
man may adopt a son, if he has none of his own, so that the line may be 
Cui'tinued. A tablet beanng his name will be placed in the ancestral hall 
and worshiped by the descendants. 

A girl has no status whatsoever in the family of liei own parents. Her 
father and mother and brothers may love her very much, but it is 
recognized that she is not a peimanent member of die family and can 
add nothing to the family fortunes. She is destined to become a wife and 
a daughter-iii-law m another family for whom she will work and bear 
children. 

1 Tlie marriage of a son adds another working meinbei to the family. 
A mother of grown sons is gieatly burdened with domestic tasks unless 
she has daughters-in-law to help her. Only very vvealthy families ever have 
iiired help in the house. Therefore it is urgent that the eldest sou many 
as soon as possible. It is not unusual for a boy of fifteen, particularly if 
he is the eldest son, to many a woman of twenty-five. Such maiiiages aie 
undesirable fioni the point of view of the two parties to the union, hue 
only a mature daughter-in-law is able to take over the work which is 
necessary for the family. 

T. lie sons of a wealthy family are married oft as a matter of course. In 
a poor family, however, maniage of sons is an economic problem. Poor 
parents like to have a number of sons because grown sons aie a gieat 
asset, hut securing wives foi them presents difficulties because marriage 
demands che means to support the additions to the family. But it is also 
a source of great shame to the patents, especially to the mother, to have 
a number of grown-up unmarried sons. TLliis will be the subject of gossip 
and though the boys may not woiry about it, their paients will feel 
greatly humiliated and the situation must be remedied before they can 
walk on the street with their heads eiecl. 

Let us assume that the family worlds haid and begins to buy land. They 
accumulate some surplus and pay their debts, 'llic mother will certainly 
not hesitate to inform her neighbors ot the improvement and simulta- 
neously lets her wish for a daughter-in-law he known. At first, the woraeii 
of the neighborhood may ridicule her, but as the family’s economic condi- 
tion glows betlei and better, somE of the matchmakers will change their 
attitude and start suggesting girls. Of course, die mother will not risk 
her chances by making the standard too hi^, and a match is soon ar- 
langed, Great newsi Everybody in the neigliborhood is surprised, and in 
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no time the whole village is infonned. Street eoiner eonversations change. 

“So, that woman will also have a daughter-in-law.” 

“Can you imagine, that poor family can also marry their sons.” 

“Why, It is a decent family. Both old and young work hard and 
honestly. I cannot see why their sons should not be married.” 

“Yes, Uncle Sheng is right, it a boy like that cannot marry, I don’t 
see which one ot uS would desave a wife.” 

“Poor family? Who said they were poor? Have not they bought land 
every year and had their houses rcpaiied? It doesn’t matter how much 
land you have, all that matteis is whether a family is rising or declining. 
I would rather rnairy my daughter to a plain but growing family than to 
one which is going down.” 

Aftei the marriage, the family’s social status is raised and, when die 
daughtei-in-law has been seen by all the neighbors, mariy congratula- 
tions aie heard from the very women who had made fun of the mothei’s 
ambition. 

“Well, well, I said you were a lady of great fortune. Just see what a 
wonderful daughter-in-law you liavel Your son really deserves Suoh a 
beautiful one. By the way, is your second son already engaged? If not, I 
should like by all means to tell my sister to give you her daughter. As I 
have said time and again, I don’t see where we can find as decent a family 
as youis.” 

“Ah, ya-ya, isn’t that the Second Aunt? I've just heard that you've 
mariicd a wonderful daughter-in-law. I have always said that a family 
like youis should have had a daughter-in-law long ago. But just because 
your standard is so high dial* very fevv girls would suit your sons, so it 
has been delayed. But any way you got what you wanted. You must be 
very happy, indeed. Your fate is really a lady’s. We are proud of being your 
neighbors. We should like to come and see your beautiful one. Please do 
diop in to see us when you are not too busy. ' 

Ms^iage_of a son raises a mollier's position in a laigc family. Her 
position depends upon her children. It is true that she is a wife and a 
daughtcr-in-Iaw to a large family. But this is not Significant until she has 
children. The children have full kinship status iu the family and the 
motliei acquires hers through them. In a large family, all the daughters- 
in-law with children ate supposed to occupy equal positions of respect 
in the eyes of the family, lu fact, however, one of them may outrank the 
others, Tlic ability oi personality of one of them may difierentiate Uie 
attitude of the family members, but Uie most important arbiter of a 
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woman’s prestige is married sons. A mothewn-law is the most respected 
female in a Chinese family: her status not only carries with it authority 
over a number of women but it also denotes that the mother has served 
the family ancestors well and deserves their consideration. Although she 
herself may sull be a daughcer-in-iaw under the old family head, she 
cn)Oys a certain amount of honor among the young xnocliers in the house- 
hold. Tlrough nominally equal, the othei daughters-in-law recognize her 
position and this is appreciated by a young motlicr in a large family. There- 
fore, she is generally eager to have her son married early. 

Marriages are arranged by the parents, more specifically by the mother. 
When a family has a boy of fifteen or so, the matchuiaking woman, a 
female relative, or a friend of the parents, inquires if the boy is engaged. 
The mother is usually glad to answer, for if the boy is engaged she is 
proud of it, and if he is not she will he anxious for the inquirer to help. 
Such an inquiry is often merely a prelude to conversation, but if die 
woman asks this iuieutionally and says that she knows of a giil, then the 
talk takes a serious turn and proposal is started. The malchniaker visits 
the odrei family and poses the same question. If she happens to be 
related to the family, the question is unnecessary and she may begin the 
talk right avvay. The girl’s mother may have a diffeieut attitude. If the 
gill is still young, say twelve or thirteen years old, and her physical ap- 
pearance is not bad and if the description of the boy’s faniily is not 
particularly appealing, the mother may say to the matchmaker: “Thanks 
foi your conccifi for us, but I fed that oui httle maid is not in a hurry. 
Let us leave the matter for the time being.’’ This mem-is that the offer has 
been refused. If, however, the girl is already twenty years old, and the 
iiiotlier realizes that she has no teasou Lr a standard which would ex- 
clude ordinary boys, then she would probably say; 'By all means, please 
help us to make this match. Day and night hci tather and 1 worry about 
finding her a p’ochk (a faiaily to which a daughter will Le niained) . 
After all wc cannot keep daughters at home for ever, can we? If the boy 
is good-natured aii J the family has enough to eat, I would say the match 
is perfect. Anyway, I shall talk tliis mailer over with her father.” 

At this, the matchmaker informs cadi family of the biitli dales of the 
gill and tlie hoy, They are written on paper with eight characters defining 
the year, montli, dale, and hour of the birji, or they are memorized. 
To determine the girl’s compatibility widi the boy and the members of 
his family, the girl's mother does the same wiUi the bo/s eight characters, 
t The boy's mother consults some old ladies in the neighborhood who know 
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a system of calculation based on the eight characters. If there is no 
one in the neighborhood who can read the characters, a professional 
fortune teller is invited. As far as this writer knows, the people of 
Ta’tO'j do not have great faith in the fortune tellers and do not take 
lire reading of the eight uiaractcrs very seriously. Ncvtrthelcbb, when 
both mothers are satisfied that the eight characters of both children arc 
compatible, the formal proposal is started. 

Gciicrally, the selection of a daughter-in-law is simpler man lliat of a 
son-in-law. The economic condition of the family is more important than 
the boy’s personal qualities, provided he has no particular physical or 
mental defects, but in the girl’s case her family is not sabjtoled lo the 
same scrutiny. The chief requisites tor a daughter-in-law are physical 
health to insure progeny, efficiency in domestic work, a good rv,putalion — 
which means chat the girl is not known for love affairs or disobedience to 
parents — and, lastly, freedom from physical or mental defects. Unusual 
atlraciivciiCbS is not desirable. Tliq economic or social status of the girl’s 
family is not important, but it must be of good name, or at least not have 
a bad name. The well-known idea of ‘ equality of gate and doors,” or 
the proviso that the two families be of equal Oi comparable social status, 
is not general in the rural commanitics, though it might hold in an 
urban commmiity or among a few prominent families. Frequently UiC 
girl’s family is of poorer social and economic status than the boy’s. The 
prevailing opinion is that one should not select a daughter-in-law from 
a family that is riiuch more prosperous than one’s own, otherwise the 
bride rriay compare the new household unfavorably with the home she 
has left, complain about the deprivalioiis, and feel superior to the oilier 
daughleis-m-lavv. 

Ill choosing a family for one's daughtci tire sitaatioii is reversed, 'i'hc 
parents’ first considci«itiou is the economic condition of the family — how 
much land and how many houses the family owns. The gid’s mother 
finds out how many sons the family has arid calculates how much each 
one of the brotliers will have when the property is finally divided. It 
makes a giCat difference when one compares a’ family that has twenty 
merw of land but only one son, with one that has thirty mow but three 
sons. If the economic condition is satisfactory, tne mother will take iJie 
boy's personal qualificabons into consideration, but will not make too 
much fuss about this, it is a strong ladrer dian a handsome body that 
matters. A pockmaiked face will not matter if eveiyUmig else is all light. 
Careful mothers also pay attention to the boy's peisoiiality. The moral 
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standard for a man is different from that for a woman. He is not strictly 
subjected to sexual moiality, to conventional manners, to domestic regula- 
tions as a woman is, but if he is known to be hot-tempered, or to have un- 
popular habits, such as drinking, smoking, or gambling, the chances for 
marriage will be lessened. 

When the two families aie satisfied, a foimal letter is sent by the boy’s 
family in which the engagement of the girl to tlie boy is requested. This 
is accompanied by pieseiits to the girl’s parents. Geneially, these consist 
of foity big steamed rolls made of lefined wlicai flour, a laige piece of 
poik (about 15 pounds, 01 less), and several kinds of cakes. The giil 
receives jewelry, dress material, money, and other articles useful to a 
bride, tlie amount and quality varying according to the economic condi- 
tion of the boy’s family. In soiiie Cases a sum of money, from one to two 
hundred dollars, is also given to the girl's paients. Sometimes part of 
die money is changed into cloth or cotton yam. Generally, when a girl 
is to be engaged to a boy who has a lot of brothers, or whose family is not 
well-to-do, tlie girl’s parents will drive a haid bargain and demand as 
much money or goods as possible for the girl. Or, should the girl’s parents 
be too poor to prepare their daughter’s mariiage even according to the 
mnumum requirements, a certain amount of money and goods will he 
asked for the trousseau, 'ihe money thus seemed will for die, most part 
be spent on die girl. Occasionally, however, some ot it will he spent hy 
her father for the family’s livelihood. This would make die paients un- 
popular, and fellow villagers would say diat they aie selling their daughter. 
Tiie daughter herself may complain that her parents liave taken ad- 
vantage of her. Foi this reason, decent families never mention money in 
arranging maniage for then: daughters. But, unfortunately, it makes it 
rather hard for a poor boy to get a wife, and this may expkjmthe fact that 
the size of economically lower class families is generally small. 

The engagement ceicmony takes place at the gill's home. In most 
cases, the boy’s father, or a person who can act in die faiher s place, 
presents die letter and gifts. The girl’s parents formally enteitain the 
guest. Senior members among the close relatives arc iiivitcd to the party. 
If the families are orthodox enough, the letter will be formally presented. 
From Uui time on, the two families are relatives and address each 
other with die piopec temns. At this time the boy’s father can see the giil 
personally^ and she pays her respects to him. Both families announce 
the engagement by diatubating the big tolls to relatives, friends, and 
neighbars. 
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About a half year Lo three or five years elapses before the wedding. 
Children of rich families are usually engaged when they are very young 
and the period may last three years or more, but if a family is poor and 
it is hard for a son to find a wife, so that he is not young when he h 
engaged, the wedding takes pUte iiuiiiediaiely after the engagenicnl, with 
only enough intervening trme for the gnl to make her wedding dresses. 

The wedding outfit includes a number of jackets, shirts, trousers, 
gowns, underwear, shoes, and bedding. A girl should have at least twehe 
suits for wiirlei weather and twelve suits for warm wcatlrei All of them 
should be made of either silk or fine clolh. About ten or bvclve pieces 
ot bedding arc prepared All Ihrs takes time and lire wedding of a well- 
to-do gill requires a very long period for preparation. In addition, things 
like trunks, suitcases, boxes, bureaus, cabinets, and toilet articles must be 
either bought or irraJe. Of course die boy’s family supplies some of rhese 
things, hut the girl’s parents must do their best if they do not want tnem- 
selves and their daughter shamed. The girl, if she is still young, will learn 
under her nrothcr's direction many kinds of domestic work, such as cook- 
ing, sewing, giinding, and enibioldcry. Naturally, she also secredy learns 
how to be a good bride and how to get along with a strange man. If her 
Ciigagenieiit tales place when she is about twenty years old, she dresses 
her hair in the fasliicn which indicates Ih^l she is beirothed and ready to 
many. 

In this period of waiting, the members of the two families are not 
supposed to see each other often, and even avoid each other except for 
necessary meetings In spite of this pattern they remairi extremely atten- 
tive to each other's affairs. Because the engagemeui is not as final as 
maniage, it is not immutable. Although no decent family likes to see the 
engagement broken, ucvenheless, such cases have happened and, if the 
two families arc intimate with each other, a broken engagement will be 
the occasion of great embarrassment for all. The meeting of tire engaged 
boy and girl before marriage is definitely improyrer. The boy is not allowed 
to visit the girl’s family and it remains impossible for him to see his 
fiancee, unless- she is seriously ill. Since all hut a few of tire engagements 
are between farnffies of different villages or communiucs, any meeting of 
the two parties is difficult at beat. 

When tire period of preparation is over, the boy'a family pays a fomial 
visit to the family of the girl for the purpose of setting Sie date of the 
wedding, The faUier or a senior member of the boy's family must attend 
this meeting, A formal dinner is prepared for the guest and airaugernents 
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for the wedding aie discussed by the representatives of the two families. 
Gifts are presented at this time to the girl’s family, mostly gifts for the 
family as a whole, with a few minor presents for the prospective bride. The 
wedding usually takes place a month or two after this occasion 

Several days before the wedding, the family of the gioom begin pre- 
paring food, collecting extra utensils, and decorating the hsi-jang, the 
lOom m which the young couple will live. Picsents and congiatulation» 
ate received, and invitations arc sent out to relatives wno live in distant 
villages Paternal and mateinal aunts come vv'ith their childien and stay 
several days. 

In the bride’s home, inollier and daughter arc also busy with prepara- 
tions, but the atinospheie is one of sadness. The mother is gueved ovCi 
the impending sepaiation, in the heart of the girl theie is a mixture of 
hope, fear, anxiety, and shynesa. The father and brothers are also de- 
pressed o'’cr their loss but they say nothing. Tlie family does not enter- 
tain guests at this time and the bride’s relatives are not invited to the 
wedding. 

On the morning of the wedding day, the boy’s lamily sends a decoi«ited 
bnJal chair born by four able-bodied men to the girl s home. The four 
carrieis aie eitliei the boy’s cousins or young men of the village. In other 
places, a brass band is hired to play for the occasion, but this Is not done 
in Taitou nor in the villages of the suirounding area. When the chair 
arrives at tlie girl’s home, die biide, who has been waiting for it, is im- 
mediately carried into the chair by one of her elder biolhcas or by an 
uncle, ubJe the mother weeps and the fathci stands silent. Tlie bride 
wears a formal wedding dress or bridal robe of led oi deep pink and her 
face is covered with a piece oi red satin. Ihe bndal chair is closed with 
a curtain so that nobodj can see hei on the road. Two brothers, close 
cousins, or perhaps her uncle, accompany hci. On ihe road, the bijidal 
piocessicn proceeds slowly so that the bride vvill not get seasick, and also 
so that the enormous and extravagant dowry can be seen and admiicd by 
the people in the villages on the way. Meanwhile, tlie groom, attired iu 
formal wedding gown of blue and jacket of black, waits in ihe wedding 
loom. 

When the bride amves at the bridegroom’s front door, two elderly 
women come out to meet her, while the men take care of the dowry and 
welcome the guests who have accompanied the bride. The women’s duty 
IS to transport the small boxes in which the bride’s toilet articles ate con- 
tained from the bridal chair to the hsi^ang, and then to take the bride to 
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the place whvic the wedding ceremony will be performed. This is usually 
the front court of the home, if the weather is good. In the centei of the 
court is set a table on which are offerings to the gods of Heaven and 
Eiiih, a pair of led candles and three sticks of incense. The bride ind 
groom brand bide by side in front of the table and pay lioiuagc to the 
gods. Then, lacing eacli othei, the biide bows to the biidegioom and he 
retains the gesLuie. After this, they are led into tlie house and tu the 
hsi-fang, the bridegroom walking ancad of the biide. She is helped by 
the two elderly women because her head is btill covered. Meanwhile, 
a square piece of sweet cake, wrapped with led cbth, jS given lq her by 
a sister of the bridegroom. A saddle, supposed to represent an evil spirit 
trying to block the union of the two, is placed m hci path. Passing Ovcr 
it means the obstacles are overcome, the success of the mairiage is assured. 
In the house both the bride and grooin make ritual homage to the 
anv-estors, if the family is orthodox enough — othciwise, the cciemony pti- 
fomied in the court is assumed to Lave been shared hy die ancestors. In 
the hdr-jang, tlie biide is stated on a wooden bed, while tlie groom takes 
his pLce on the buck bed. He is asked to lake tlie red doth oil the 
brides head. This is a \eiy important moment lo both bride and groom 
because they art to see each other fate to face for the first time. The 
bride is fed with food which has been brought witli her fiom her home 
and this is shaiecl by the groom and his jjiuents. After this, the biide is 
led to pay her respects to her parents-m-law and the groom accompanies 
hei. Wneu they return to their own room both of them will sh on the 
brick bed and the formal dressco are taken off. The young members of 
the lamiiy and of die neighborhood can now come to sec the biide and 
louk at the dowiy. The bride is expected to all on the bed quietly without 
speaking. Tlie bridegiooni alao sits Jiere looking very much embarrassed. 

■^rhe Vvhole family is busy entertaining guests. The two people who have 
accompanied the bride are the most honored gaesU and are entertained 
by senior members of the clan or village leaders, or by the schoolteaclici. 
The feast is the best that die family can affoid. The piesoiits given by 
the relatives betore die weading day arc uac J to help the family prepare 
for tins occasion. Fnends who come on die wedding day or befoie also 
bring gifts of money, a piece of sabn beamig woids of blessing or con- 
gratulation on golden paper, or perhaps merely a paii of papei scrolls with 
lucky words wntten on them. Popular phiases for tins purpose arc, "Give 
biidi to a son early”; "Marriage that will Lst a hundred yeais”; and the 
like. 
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On all the doors of the home new couplets are posted. A large char- 
acter for happiness is painted on the spirit wall (a wall built behind the 
front door in the court), or written on red paper and then pasted on. 
The house, if the family can afford it, is painted and the walls in the 
rooms newly papered. 

The family and all the guests arc in their best clothes as on New Year's 
Eve. The bride’s dress must be cotton-padded, even if it is suramei, 
because cotton-padded clothes symbolize ilches or the continuation of 
the family. In Chinese, the character for cotton is pronounced mien. The 
word which denotes the continuance of progeny is also pronounced 
mien. Clothes that are not cotton-padded are called tan yih, or clothes 
not lined. The word tan means thin, single, or lonesome; therefore, it 
is not proper for an occasion like this. Chestnuts and dates are sewn 
between the layers of cloth at two ends of the bride’s dress; they are also 
sewed into the cotton-padded bedding, and are placed in the buieaus, 
cabinets, and in all the small and laige boxes in the hsl-fang. The vvoids 
for these two nuts are similar m sound to the terms for good fortune and 
the early hirth of sons. In the classic families, or families with imperial 
honors, the hiide should wear an official bridal lobe during the ceiernoiiy, 
but an ordinary family docs not require this. 

On the evening of the wedding day, the room of the bride and groom 
is well illuminated with candles and lamps. The room is fully packed with 
young relatives and intimate friends, who have come to make fun of the 
bride and the gioom. Somelimcs tlie joking gets out of bounds, but usu- 
ally it takes the form of jibes at the expense of the groom. The groom’s 
male cousins, friends of Uioio or less equal age, wives of die groom’s 
elder brothers, and cousins are all present. They insist Uiat the new 
couple do amusing things. In all instances the idea of the fun-making is 
to stay in the room talking and acting nonsensically as long as possible, 
so that the bride and groom cannot retire too early. After they have all 
gone, thou^ it may be midnight or still later, die bride and groom per- 
form the last ceremony of the wedding before they teiire. This is called 
toasting each other for the onion. A small tray with a bottle of wine and 
two dishes of vegetables is brought to die room. The door is closed and 
the couple ate alone. They are supposed to drink the wine and eat the 
food, but in most cases they are unable to do more than pretend to 
drink and oat after the day’s mental and physical strain. Only after this 
ceremony are the two really united and &e tides of husband and wife 
assumed. 
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Tlie three things which sanction the marriage are the bridal chair which 
brings the bride, the parade from the bride’s home to that of her hus- 
band, and the ritual homage to the gods of Heaven and Earth and to the 
ancestors of the husband’s family. It is well known that in rural China 
inaniage is not recognized thiuugh a furrnai contract signed by the two 
parties, although tire mei-chi, marriage-rcquesting-letter, has been wrrtterr 
by the boy’s parents and consented to by tire girl’s. It is nor registered in 
any kind of civd agency. Tire bridal chair has for long been socially 
recognized as the only proper vcnicle for* carrying the bride to her hus- 
band. If she is brought in anything else, she will not be regarded as a 
proper wife and wJl perhaps have a shameful position In the family and 
in the eyes of the relatives. This chair can only be used in a first maniage. 
It is not used in a woman’s second marriage, for a second n'ldiiiage is a 
matter of shame. If any serious dispute or legal coritroveisy arises hc- 
Ivveen husband and wife or between the wife and members of the 
husband's family, tlic 'Wife may say to her husband or to tlie others in- 
vol-vcd, “Whatever you may do, remember that I did not walk to ycut 
home by myself, but I was carried in a biidal chair sent by you," thus 
indicating that she is a properly married wife and protected by social 
sanction and law. 

The parade of the bridal chair and the dowry is for tire purpose of 
showing that lire maniage is being properly performed and also to let 
people see the dowry. The homage to the gods of Heaven and Earth 
assures that the marriage has been saiicLrorred by gods and not merely 
by men. The ceremony performed before the table of ancestors is a way 
of informing them that the woman has been properly introduced into 
the family and that hereafter she is one of them. She will assume full 
responsibility toward the living members and the spirits of the dead. Thus, 
a Chinese maniage is recognized trsl by the two parties, second, by tire 
two families and their relatives, third, by tire society m whiclr the couple 
is living, fourtli, by the divinities. It is not surprising thac a broken mar- 
riage iu rural China is rarely seen. 

In other parts of the country, marriages between girls of fifteen and 
of hoys of seventeen years old have been reported, but in Taitou the 
average age is about twenty years. No bride under seventeen, or groom 
under nineteen, is known, lire sons o? poor families marry even later, 
A daughter-in-law is needed to help with work, not for the satisfaction of 
the hoy’s desires. Since a girl of fifteen or seventeen is still too yo'ung to 
be useful, it Is better for her to stay home a fevv years more to learn the 
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necessaiy skills. It is economically disadvantageous to take a daughter-in- 
law as an apprentice, for she serves her apprenticeship, so to speak, in her 
own home. Of course, the younger the bride, the longer her period of 
fertility, and a woman’s child-bearing function is very important to a 
Chinese family. But it is questionable if a girl of fifteen or seventeen is 
capable of having ciiildrcn. At least the local people firmly believe that a 
girl of this age is too young to be a mother. It is interesting to note that, 
until very recently, most young couples had their first child after about 
two years of marriage. Tliis gave further weight to the belief that boys and 
girls under the age of twenty aie not mature enough to have children. 

Unmarried people aic not given infoimation about sex. Wlien a 
daughter is ready for marriage a mother may tell her everything about 
being a wife except the sexual aspect. A giil may learn something from 
her brother’s wife, but this is unusual and is strictly forbidden in a decent 
tamiiy. A boy is similarly handicapped. As a matter of fact he has less 
chance to icarn, for a mother, or any female relative, is more embarrassed 
to discuss this with a son than with a daughter. His father, brothers, or 
uncles do not speak to him of such things, nor would his married cousins 
enlighten him. fie cannot leain from fellow villagers of his own age be- 
cause most of rhe young married men are too shy to tell of tlieir expe- 
riences. Information gathered haphazardly is likely to be vague and mis- 
leading. In geneial, every couple has to go tlnough a peiiod of trial and 
error. A married girl is told about raising a child only after she has bo- 
come pregnant. At tiiis point, our villagers strictly follow Mencius' teach- 
ing, “No woman leains to raise cliildien fiist and tlieii rnanies.’’ 

The situation has recently begun to change. It is said that unmarried 
young people, especially hoys, now know more about sexual affairs. They 
also talk about it inoie freely and are no longer so embarrassed when 
they are asked if they want to marry. Young couples now have their 
fust child in the first year of marriage. A young father is not too shy to 
carry his baby in the street, uor does he feel uneasy when he accompanies 
his young wife on a visit to her family. Many mothers complain that tlieir 
married sons arc too ready to side with their wives when family con- 
troversies arise. It is obvious that the social attitude toward sexual affairs 
has more or less changed and this may result from the impertatiou of 
ideas from Tsingtao. " 

Marriage is absolutely monogamous, though until recently the posses- 
sion of two women by one man simultaneously was not illegal, A few 
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yeais ago, a man of a neighboring village became rich and after he came 
home to settle down he married a concubine on the ground Uiat his first 
wife, who was then forty-five, had failed to bear a child. Ihis was frowned 
upon generally, though it was permitted by the old civil law. Recently, 
the National Guvcinincnt promulgated a seiics uf iiiaiiiage laws accord- 
ing to which no husband is permitted to many a second time unless the 
first marnage has been dissolved by death or divorce, 'thus, concubinage 
has been abolished. The law has not changed the situation fundamenlally; 
or, to put it another way, the absence of polygamy in our village, as well 
as in most of the rural areas, is due not to the legal piohibitioir but to 
other factors, chiefly the economic one. It is hard enougli for poor 
families to find one wife for each of their sons; to support additional 
wives, rf they could be found, would be impossible. But even families who 
could meet the additional expense have not done so. There must be a 
reason besides the economic one, and this writer assumes it to be a deep- 
seated antagonism to plural marriage that constitutes a social tradition of 
the locality. For generations no family has had a concubine in the house- 
hold, with the single exception noted. Adoption, rather than corrcubinage, 
solves the problem of childless wives. Anyoue who married a concubine 
would be subject to severe criticism not only .from bis own brothers and 
cousins but from the whole community. The man mentioned above was 
on bad terms with his brothers and had to move to Tsingtao after he 
had taken the concubine. Ilis brothers argued that he could have adopted 
a boy of theirs and by not doing so indicated that he preferred to separate 
himself from the family. 

Marriage in Taitou, as well as in most parts of China, is patrilocal and 
patrilineal. The woman is taken to tire husband’s family and his clan 
name is added to hers. Although four different clans arc represented in 
Taitou, marriage between a boy and girl of the same village is discouraged, 
and no case of inhavillage marriage is known to this writer. Some villages 
are all of one clan and, in such cases, village exogamy is necessary. An- 
other possible reason for the absence of intravillagc marriage may be 
that families related by marriage do not like to live near each other. The 
engaged couple would be likely to see each other and be tempted into a 
love affair. Families related by maiiia^e should always be reserved with 
each other and if they lived in the same village, they would see or visit 
each other very often. Families in the same village can also very easily 
become involved in the same village or neighborhood controversies. It 
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would be extremely embaiiassing for afEnal relatives to find themselves 
on opposite sides in such a dispute. On the whole, intravillage relations 
are more intimate than is considered proper for affinal relatives. 

There is a tendeney for a family to marry several of its membeis to 
families in one or two neighboiing villages. In one Yang family, for 
Instance, a daughter was manied into a family in a village five miles south 
of Taitou, and the son and grandson married girls from the same village. 
Several P an families has e found husbands and wives foi their children 
in another locality which Includes a numbei of near-by villages. Most of 
the families, especially those better off, do not use professional match- 
makers but ask thcir relatives or tiicnds to act for them. It is veiy com- 
mon for a dauglitei-in-kw to suggest a cousin, or a girl from her own 
parents’ neighborhood, as a wife for her younger brother-in-law. A mairied 
daughter may enjoy acting as matchmaker between her own brother 
and a girl from her husband's neighborhood. 

In the last thirty or forty years, theie has been only one case of divoice. 
Ihc w'ife had become pregnant before her inairiage. Aftei she was mar- 
ried, she stayed only a few days at her husbana’s home. When she was 
paying her foimal visit to her mother after mariiage, she refused to letuin 
to her husband and look refuge w'ith her lover. Neither her family nor 
her husband’s could find her, so her husband could do nothing except to 
announce a divorce. Smcc there was no newspaper to publish the an- 
nouncement, nor a legal agency at which to register it, it was written on 
paper, witnessed by several village elders, and communicated to the 
woman’s faimly. llie rarity of this micldtnt caused it to be told and re- 
told for a long lime afterward. Latci it was said that the divorced woman 
had not been happy with her unlawful husband, and had rcgietted her 
action. If sire had not been pregnant, she would not have refused to 
return to her real husband and miglit have expected forgiveness if she 
liad confessed her guilt. This account of the affair shows how leluctant 
tlic local people are to recognize the reality of divorce. 

Tliis attitude has changed in the last ten or fifteen years, although 
the change has not as yet been felt iu Taitou. Divorces In farm ftumlies 
have been reported in iucieashig uumbeis. Most of these recent divorces 
ate results of discrepancy in education. Many young sons and young 
daughters of well-to-do families nSw go to the new schools. After gradua- 
tion, they find jobs in the cities and do not return to farm villages. Away 
from home, modem boys meet modem girls. They fall in love and want 
to many, even though many ot tlicro already have wives in their farm 
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homes. In these cases divorce is the only solution. These young men are 
beyond the ties of the old communities and the family rules cannot 
reach them; the new government has legali2ed divorce and the families 
are financially able to support the wives at home, so that no great difficult) 
arises. In such cases the young men simply dictate a divorce lo their 
ignorant and old-fashioned wives and then marry and establish new 
homes hi the cities, relinquishing then right to inherit then share of 
Lad. These divorces have been bitledy criticized Dy all the relatives and 
friends or the young men, but the criticism is ineffectual since the object 
of it is out of leach. Even when the divorce is illegal, as it sometimes Is, 
the family does not take action. The rural people still regard this kind of 
affair as their own business and would feel it a great shame or embar- 
rassment if the case were brought lo public view or dealt with in court. 
Second, the divorced wives are Ignorant of any legal procedure and afraid 
of strangers. They arc heartbroken, to be sure, but they also realize lliai 
there is no use in fighting — ^their husbands are already lost to them. Tlrcy 
accept it as their fate, and without too much antagonism, since they 
have childien to depend upon and paicnts-in-law lo support thorn. 

The most common criticism of divoice is that it is unfair to tlie wives, 
for they are unable to remarry. On the other hand, men who have fallen 
in lovc cannot be e> peered to remain married to cheii former wives. Their 
careers take educated men lo the cities and they need wives for com- 
panionship, tor participating in social actrvities. Connrry wives cannot 
satisfy tlrest needs, particuLrly since the city women arc also educated, 
and country wives would not know how to cope witli them in social 
situations. 

No socLl inequality between men and women is so apparent as the 
discrimination in the mdttcr of remarriage. When a man’s wife dies, he 
is perfectly free to marry again, and he can marry a virgin. The ceremonies, 
the congratulations, the parade, tire happiness of his relatives, occur just 
as at his first marriage. The dead wife is forgotten altogether, unless she 
left a child. A widow, however, must not reinairy. If she is the wife of a 
family of status, or if she has a child, especially if tire child is a son, she is 
supposed to remain m widowhood for the rest of her life. Public opinion 
is that a decent woman should be the wrte of only one man. W’lien a 
widow of a poor family or of a faimly'Uiat has not much social prestige 
does remarry, she is not carried in a bridal chair, not accompanied by 
her brothers or uncles, and no parade ox ceremony is held for her. Her 
husband will simply take her to his home on the back of a beast or on a 
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wheelbarrow, usually in the early morning or late afternoon when llrey 
will not be seen by niany people. The family of tire new husband will 
treat her like a maid rather than a wife. Women in the neighborhood 
will not speak to her, nor come to visit her. A widow can find as a hus- 
band only a very poor man, or an old man whose grandchildren or kins- 
men would not permit a tunnal reniairiagc. 

In Taitou there have been only two cases in which iiien rnariied, or 
sunply took, widows. I’he hrst was a woman left childless and property- 
less after being married four Oi five years to a very poor man, the youngest 
of four brothers. Soon after his death die widow married one of the 
elder brothers. He had been maiiied and had a son but his wife had been 
dead for many years. The four biothcra had separated years earlier, after 
dicir parents died. The widow’s husband was the poorest of the brothers 
and also one of the meanest peisous in the village. The woman came 
from a distant village. Nobody spoke to tire couple at all after the mar- 
rrage. Socral relatrons with all fellow villagers and kinsmen were broken. 
People talked about the marriage and criticized it severely. The couple 
had a child, but they lived togethei only tliiee oi four years and then 
separated. ('Phis was also the only case of separation in the village.) lire 
woman took her child and went to live with a third man, a fellow villager, 
but with a much better standing chan the oiliei. He worked for the 
gentry and the clan leaders. Gradually he showed his ability and became 
a village officer, Ris marriage was criticized but not as severely as in the 
former case. This was because he had never married before and was not 
previously related to the wife. 

Regarding the woman, people just got bred of gossiping about hei. 
They still held aloof, but, after the husband became a village officer and 
established a family witli child and house, the vlllageis gradually assumed 
friendly relations with die family and no longer discussed the mairiage. 
The woman was gicetcd by neighbors in the street and received at homes 
when she occasionally went to visit someone. 

AnoUier case was that of an old mdii of a decent famfly who took a 
vn'ciow home to attend him at night and to take care of him. He was too 
old to have a toimal marriage aud Ins sons aud daughters-in-law would 
not penuii: it. 

A daughter of a Ch’en iamily'in Taitou was married into a distant 
village, A few years after her Uusband’a death, she remarried. Her action 
was consideied veiy legreltable because both her family and her hus- 
band's were people of good social standing. Besides, she already had a 
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son and she had some land-property to live on. Wlien she came back to 
the village to visit her relatives after the second maniage, she was given 
a cold reception and never returned again. The son by her fiist husband 
was given to one of her brotheis. 

Lucal cuitoiii pennits a man to uiaixy his dead wife’s sister, and sumc- 
tiines the marriage is encouraged by both the aheaoy related families. It ‘ 
is tavorably talked about in the neighborhood gossip. But this depends 
much on the desirability of the man. If he has been considered a good 
husband by his wife’s people and has a sound economic standing, the 
so-called “conlinacd uiariiage," or hsiu-ts’in, is very apt lo take place. If 
tlie girl has had deep atfcction for her dead sister and has great sympathy 
for the motherless children, she will signify a wish lo Jill the vacant posi- 
tion even if the man is not a very desirable husband. 

It is also permissible for a boy to many the daughter of liis fatliei’s 
sister or his mother’s sister. If tlie boy’s mother and the girl’s gel along 
well, they will encouiage the marriage m c>'ery way. However, public 
opinion holds that tliis kind of maniage is far from satlslactory. It is 
frequently observed that the relationship between an aunt mother-in-law 
and a mcce daughter-in-law can be worse than bad. For this reason, far- 
sighted people disapprove marrages between cousins. 

Sexual relations without formal marriage arc morally forbidden. 
Adultery between persons of the same clan or family is severely con- 
demned. The male suffers permanent loss of social and family position. 
The woman, if unmarried, will probably commit suicide, for she has lost 
her chance of being pioperly man it J. If a young man has an affair with 
a girl of a dificrent clan, iiis puiiislimenl may be light — sometimes no 
more than the laughter of the villagers, but the giil will suffer. I'here aie 
three or four families in the village whose social standing is so low that 
the villagers do not think of them in comparison with other families. 
Sexual immoralily in tliese families is taken for gianied and nobody 
cares unless in some way it shames Uie community as a whole. If one 
swears at a fellow villager witli such words as “I attack youi ancestors,"’ ' I 
sleep witli your mother [or sister)," ' i our moUici’s (or sister’s) vagiiu,” 
this is a serious matter and causes gieal shame to all the on-lookers. If 
the person in /eked is one’s wife, the case is not so serious, but taffier a kind 
of joke. 

Matriage usually relates individual families of different villages, If two 
important families luleimarry, all the people of the two villages may 
tieat each other more cordially than they do outsiders, for flie eniinca,ce 
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of the families creates a link between them. On the other hand, if the 
marriage is unsuccessful, if the daughter of an important family, for 
example, is ill-treated by her mother-in-law and this is known, then 
.uilagonism springs up between the two villages and relations between 
them will be uniformly distant. In average maiiiages, the relations are 
limited to the two families concerned. They do not involve other villageis 
unless numerous marriages cement the tie. 

The introduction of a young man to his wife’s family is the most 
significant ackno’*'ledgnient of afiBnai unity. This always takes place in 
the first New Yeai season after marriage. Sev&al days tefoie the visit, the 
young wife tells her husband about hei family, especially about hei 
brothers, brothers’ wives, and her sisters. This is to help her husband 
meet die situation. Tlie young man’s parents wdl also instruct him on 
the pioper manners or customs to observe when he will be neated as an 
honorable guest by his new relatives. The presents prepared for the visit 
vary accoiding to the resources of the family, bat they must meet certain 
reqaiiements. Tliey may consist of forty big steamed lolls of refined 
wheat flour, ten or twelve catties of vermicelli made of pea flour, ten or 
twelve caltics of poik cut in one piece, a paii of dressed hog legs, one 
or iwo live cocks, and innumerable cakes and sweets. 

On the morning of tlie visit, the young man puls on Ins beat clothes, 
a mule is cleaned and decoraicd widi a chain of bdls and o flier oina- 
mencs, and the gifts are loaded on its back. The young husband's heart is 
beating fast, for he is teased by his brothers' wives and by his sisters. Wlicu 
he nears his wife’s village, he finds one of liis biothers-in-law waiting to 
meet him. They greet each ether and walk together into flic village. 
Almost at the same time tlic other brothers-in-law run home to announce 
the arrival of the guest and the whole family come to the front door to 
wait. All the girls and young wives of the neighborhood also rush Lo tlie 
street lo see flic young husband of their nianieu cousin. As Lhe guest 
passes fliiough the neighborhood, all the eyes of the women are upon 
him. ■Whistling, laughter, shouting, and icmarks accompany him, so that 
it rs hard for him not to become nervous and embarrassed, but tills is 
juSt what che spectators are waiting for. At flic first sign of discomfiture, 
fliey will mcicase tfacir jibes. If the groom docs not remain impeivlous Lo 
the taunts, he will be thought ill-malinered by flie entire village. 

This paillcular oideal ends when his parents-in-iaw come Out to gieet 
him, but as soon as he becomes i,onscious ot tlie fact that he is standing 
amidst a group ot people to whom he must make obeisances, Iii$ embar- 
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rassment leturns. His face is red, his tongue unmanageable, and he cannot 
say the proper words of greeting. As he lifts his head he sees new female 
eyes looking at him. The wives of his brotheis-in-law are making mis- 
chieveus gestures behind theii elders’ backs. Relief comes again from his 
parenls-iii-law who tiy to ease the situation by asking him about his 
paieiits and his trip. Meanwhile, his bcjsc and the gitts aie taken caic of 
by his biothcrs-m-Uw and their wives. As he wJks towaid the main 
leccptioii room, he has to pass another bariage — tlie eyes of his grown-up 
sisLeis-iii-kw. According to local custom, it is not proper tor giown-up 
but unmairicJ girls to meet their sister's young husband. But they, too, 
ivant to see what lie looks like, so they hide in their looms or some secret 
places and peep througli the windows as he passes by. 

finally, the young man is ushcied into the main reception loom, or 
into the guest room, or the room of his paients-m-law. He is now the mOat 
honoied guest of the family. He is enrcriamcd with the best dishes thai 
the family can possibly afford. Impoilant clan leaders or the vilbge 
gentry aie present at the fust dinner in his honor. It the young man is 
handsome, well-built, and has the reputation of a scholai, the paients in- 
law will be pleased, and the occasion will be very gay. The dinnei is 
latlier formal; the father-in-law and the disnnguished visitors act as hosis, 
tlie eating and dunking is curtailed, tlie conversation is larded with ex- 
pressions of piaise and flattery, Aflci the father-in-law and the dignitaries 
have excused themselves and left, their places arc taken by tlic brothers- 
in-law and thcii cousins. Tlie duty of young hosts is to make the enter- 
taiiiinent guy and to see that their guest drinks enough, Eadi one at- 
Icrnpls to persuade him to drink more and more, by playing the su-called 
finger game, toasting innumerable relatives and friends, and making 
speeches, in die hope of getting him drunk. Tlie original purpose of all 
this was to permit die guest and tire younger people to liavC a good time 
and to show the family’s sincerity. Since a new son-in-law will feel uneasy 
before his paients-m-law and other eldeis, he is permitted this drinking 
bout in their absence, but he is expected to be moderate and well-behaved, 
to dunk without gelling drunk. His brothcis-in-kw, feeling chat they arc 
testing the young man, urge him incessantly to dunk. If he carries his 
liquor well, he wiU be praised after he is gone; if not, he may well have 
some apprehension as to the impression he left behind. 

Wlien the entertainment is ovei, the young man is ushered into his 
mother-in-law's presence. She, on her side, is very anxious to see and talk 
to hirri. Sometimes a woman will be more fond of her son-in-law than of 
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her own sons. She is very strongly attached to her daughter and this 
sentiment extends to the daughter’s husband and children. On this oc- 
casion, the mother-in-law treats her son-in-law with great tenderness and 
affection, much as she has treated her daughter. She talks to him about 
all kinds of domestic affairs and praises her daughter’s good nature, all 
the time trying to find out whether the young man really loves her 
daughter or not. She takes care of all his needs while he remains with 
lire family. This excessive attention sometimes displeases her sons and 
their wives, who may wish the guest to leave them as soon as possible. In 
the first New ^ear call, a son-in-law should stay at least one night, but 
after this time he is fiee to go. 

After some years, when children have been born to the young couple, 
die visit becomes much more ordinary. Formalities disappear, tire guests 
are greeted casually, and the sisters-in-law may joke with die couple. 
These visits generally occur once a year, though rhe wife may visit her 
mother frequently. When she goes without her husband, a male relative 
will escort her on her return to her husband’s family, and in tliis way be- 
comes acquainted with them. The women of the two families, however, 
see each othci rarely, for die husband’s family does not visit liis wife’s 
family. The affinal bond remains weak. 
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W HEN a child is about to be boin, all the men, unmarried girls, and 
children are sent away, or, ,1 tlie house has many rooms, they may 
merely be banished to some of the empty rooms and told to keep quiet. 
Some of the neighbor w'omen m.ay be asked to help, but, unless specifically 
invited, guests and neighbors are not welcome. The necessary articles for 
tne confinement are made ready In the mother’s room and the midwife is 
caikd. She is usually one of the old women of the ncighboiliood whose 
only qualification is the fact that she has delivered other babies, she may 
also be a witch doctor, and this is considered an added lecommendalioii. 
In some poor families, the husband assists at the confincuient without the 
aid of a midwife. The midwife is noi held responsible for the safety of 
the mother or the child and receives no specific fee, but is rewarded at 
the discietioii of the family. 

After the child is delivered, its mouth is "opened” with a few drops of 
water, a ceremonial feeding which is called kai kou. The soiled articles 
and the afleibirth are caiiicd out to the backyard and buried. The mothci 
is fed with a giucl made of glutinous millet and brown sugar, the only 
food allowed her on the first day. Tlie child is wrapped in pieces of cloth 
and allowed to nuise at the mother’s breast. 

The third day after the birth is called kuo-san-jih arid is ceremonially 
celebrated. The child is bathed and clothed in its first garment, a little 
]acket made of a single piece of led cloth. He is then presented to his 
giandparents. The family has a feast on this day, but not an elaborate one. 
The main dish on this occjision is a special kind of noodles made of 
flour, eggs, arid the powder of sesame seeds, and cooked without salt or 
sauce. It is believed that these noodles are good for the mother’s milk 
and speed her recovery. Food is also distributed to neighbors and clan 
members so that tliey may share the family’s joy in tire newborn child. 
Upper-class families take this occasiou to thank iheir ancestors for the 
brr-th of the child and to pray for the safety of the new life. Congtaiula- 
trons arid gifts from neighbors and clan members are received. Neighbor- 
ing families usually offer glutinous millet, twenty or thirty eggs, and some 
brown sugar, since these foods ate thought to be the most tiourishmg for 
tire mother. TTie gifts come in a fine basket covered with a piece of red 
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cloth and are presented by the mother of the donor’s family. She sees 
the child when presenting her family’s gift and praises it and the mother. 
All gifts must be recorded or al least the givers’ names must be remem- 
bered, so that similar congratulatory offerings may be made on I he birth 
of a child m the donor’s family. Tliese leciprocai picsentariuns go on for 
many geneiations. 

Also on the third day the baby is given its small name by the head of 
the family. If there aic no grandparents, this duty fails upon the baby’s 
parents. Generally a male child’s small name directly or indirectly refers 
to the family's prosperity or continuity. Tliis is because a boy is expected 
to be a bieadwrnner and one who wrll bring fortune to the family. Tliese 
expeclatrons create great joy when a boy is born and a. high value is placed 
upon the child. Both the celebration of the birth and an appropriate name 
reflect the parents' wishes for his health, longevity, and expected talents. 
Names like Hs: (]cy) and Lo (^happiness) indreate the parents' feelings 
on the occasion. W'ords hke Pao (precious), Kwei (highness). Kin 
(gold), 7u (jade) are often used as names. If the parents feel diat the 
child is a token of the comrng of good fortune to the family, they will 
irame him f'u. (fortune), Jut-hsiung (blessing). Fa (prosperity j, or 
FHng-an (peace) Tlrey may also chousc fronr artiong words like Ch!in 
(drligenl), IlsiuO (fihal prety). Shun ^obedience), Hsueh (learning), 
Ts'ung (intelligent), Ch'uing (strong), Hu (tigerj, to express their 
hopes for his being blessed with special gifts. Since a boy is so important, 
hia parents and other relatives wish him a healthy and a long life, so 
some parents like to call their boy Ch’ang-slieng (long life), Ho-ch'ang 
(monk) — ^wliich means he has been dedicated Lo Buddha so that the 
demons will fear to attack him. Hiiao-mair (little maiden) is a general 
name for all girls; a boy may be called this to fool the evil spirits into 
thinking be is only a girl so that they will not covet his life. Wu-skili-i 
(fifty-one) indicates that when the child was bom the grandfather or 
grandmother was fifty-one years old, while Hnao-pa (little eight) is an 
abbreviation for eighty; naming the child in this way expresses the grati- 
tude of the grandparents tliat he is the means of continuing their lives. 
Sometimes a boy is named in rememLra»ice of the time or the date when 
he is born, as Cheng-yueh (first month), La-yueh (twelfth moutli), or 
Shih-wu (fifteenth). ' 

t When a girl is horn, her paienk and other relatives do not expect her 
I to earn property or to bnng fortune to the family. Since a girl must 
I mtxy and hei important prerequisites are beauly, talent, and other 
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viitucs, her name is generally chosen from among words descriptive of 
these. Tire names of flowers, beautiful rnsects, or pretty birds are chosen, 
or those of musical instruments (organ or flute), of jewels (pearl, jade, or 
gold), or of natural beauties. Ch’in (diligence), Sheng (thrrft), Cheng 
(chastity), Chieh (purity), and the like are also common names for 
girls. 

Pareiils who do not know atry of these lults select a name at random, 
one which may be altogctncr mcanrngless. If the baby rs a grrl and not 
desired because there arc already too many rn the family, she may be 
called either by the general term for all grrls {Hsko mair), or by a name 
that expresses the parents’ dishke, such as Hsia To (Little Too-Many), 
Hsiao Chou (Little Unpleasantness), Ihiao Tsueh (Little Mistake), and 
so on. A boy baby is never named with any derogatory term. 

A formal message of the birth ol the first-born child is sent to the 
mother’s parents. A messenger is dispatched wiUi some gift within the 
first three days after the birth of the cniid. When the muthei’s parents 
leceive the good news, they get togethci a gieat many presents, and the 
father, somctinies with the mother, goes to congratulate the child’s fam- 
ily. Tire reception is more elaborate if the child is a boy. Since a young 
wife's mother or other relatives arc not expected to assist at the birth 
of the diild unless specifically asked to do so, tlieit unexpected arrival 
would be taken to mean that the mother is afraid her daughtci may not 
be cared tor properly, 'TiiCiefuie the parents must wail at home until 
the news is sent them and only then go with great formality to see their 
daughter and the grandchild, ff, however, the vife Las no mother-in-law, 
her own nrothei will be invited to come. Poor families often have need 
of this outside help. 

A dauglrlcr-in-law should try to leave her bed on the third day after 
her delivery. Of course her mother-in-law docs not allow her to get up, 
but she is expected to make the attempt. After five or six days she should 
insist upon getting up to work, and her mother-in-law may still say that 
she is nor strong enough yet. Generally, the young mother can stay in 
bed> or keep to her own room, for about ten days. Her parents call to take 
her and tire diild horiie with them when the baby is about a month old, 
and there the young mother has a leisurely recovery. 

Usually the first birthday of a obrr is marked uy a big celebration. 
Sometimes, if the family is well-to-do, a tray bearing a number of articles 
is placed before the child. The tray may hold a seal of some kind, a writing 
brush, a book, a cart, a floor sweeper, a coin, or a bottle of woman's 
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^ he learns by trying to work within sight of his father. Sometimes he steals 
laway from work or school, and enjoys for the first time the excitement 
I of running wild with his playmates along the liver bank or in the fields, 
\free from the surveillance of an adult. If he does this too often or if he 
Vnjuies himself or damages his clothing, he will certainly be punished by 
iiis fatlier. He must be careful to avoid damaging any crops in his es- 
capades or the punishment will be even more severe. In the absence of 
his father, his mothei may punish him, but she will piobably only 
threaten to do so. A rnuthei usually punishes her soil by scolding him oi 
perhaps slappmg his buttocks, it he is under ten years of age. V/heu he 
is olJei she will seldom scold him directly and is even less likely to ad- 
minister any physical punishment, which then becomes the sole duty 
ol the father. A bo) often seeks refuge from his father's anger by going 
to his rnothei. Since a mother’s heait is too soft to see her son beaten 
by an angry fa±er, she often fails to lepoit his rriisbehavioi. Ev'en a 
mother who beheves in the necessity of discipline will tell only those 
deeds which she deems serious and then she tues to check the father 
lest the punishment be too severe. 

Boys and girls under ten years may play together but from that time 
until tliey are fifteen, they may play togcthci only in groups and lemain 
in places where tliey can easily be seen by adults. Girls over fifteen aic 
not allowed to talk privately with boys of their own age. Conversation 
between adolesceiiL boys and girls in the same neighborhood or between 
cousins 13 peimitted if others are present but bodily contact is strictly 
foibidden. They may joke with each other, but stiictly without reference 
to sex. Grown-up boys and girls of different neighborhoods do iiol see 
each othei often and consequently do not talk much. A grown-up girl 
should not do any favor directly or privately for any youiig man who is 
not a member of hei family, except with tlie knowledge and assistance 
of an adult. 

In case a son who Is over ten years of age must be punished, he will 
be beaten in privacy and his mother is the only person permitted to watch. 
The younger cluldieii arc frightened and slay away without being told 
to do so. Tlie other older oiemLcis of the family may console the child 
afterward but must not in any way interfere during the chastisement. 
The other children will look at tiic sufferer in silent syxnpatliy hut will 
gerieraHy say nothing nor go near him. Should one uf Uiem lease him 
about the beating, he will be severely scolded by the boy s parents. It 
may occasionally happen that a man in a sudden fit ot auger will strike 
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his son in public. Such an act is sliaiply censoicd by all who see or hear 
of it. Should a neighbor sec a father beating his son, he w'ould himself 
take offense, and feel that the father was directing his anger at him. 
This might lead to actual avoidance between the neighbors, or at least 
some interruption in the wariuLh of their rekllonship. 

A father is not expected to beat a boy over fifteen years of age. If he 
does so, the son resents it tietcely and the father himself is seveidy 
ciiticized by his fellow r illagcrs. Li addition, his ow n family condemns 
him — not only his wife but also his wife’s brotlrers will protest, and the 
boy’s grandparents and uncles will warn the father to stop. A decent 
father with an unmanageable son can only use peisuasiun, warnings, or 
explanations and, if these fail to correct the bad behavioi, then lather, 
mother, and all the senior mcmbcis of the household hold a conference 
to talk the matter over. 

A father should not only keep his hands off a inariied son but also 
should lefrain from scolding him. When a son is married, he is supposed 
to be an adult, and the foimet discipline no longer applies to him. If 
the son docs not behave properly, then his father must talk over any 
matters tliat seem to require correction with his family members, in- 
cluding lire son’s wife, when they are sitting together after suppei. The 
father addresses himself to the whole group and not to any paiUculai 
person. The son is piesent at the time. The father may start by saying 
someUiing which seems lemotc from, but is really related to, the subject 
in his mind. Tlren he conics to the condition of die household and 
reiterates the common hopes and problems of the family. lie may also 
talk about his own parents and giandparciits, how haid thej worked, 
witli what self-denial they lived, and how they trained their children 
with such miiemrlting care that they had irttic time left irr which to 
enjoy the fruits of their hard woik. He may then go on to compare the 
present household with thtrigs as they used to be, commenting at lengtii 
on the difficulties that beset parents who are trying to build up and 
maintain a prosperous housdiold, 1 le concludes his talk with encourage- 
ments, interspersed with warnings to his sons and Iheir wives. He might, 
for instance, say: '1 bdieve that a family willi two or three sons like 
you should be more prosperous, I bdieve that young people vith bodies 
as strong as youis should accomplish'* much more than we have so far 
accomplished. If we were all wflhng to woik harder, to live rwoic thriftily, 
and tc follow mure strictly what your grandparents have done, I bdieve 
we should be able to buy more land and build more houses.” 
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By this time, the father has come to the main point of the evening's 
address and he adopts a more serious tone as he warns: “Listen, children, 
there is nothing in this world that can be won easily. A piece of bread 
noist be earned by one day’s sweat. You cannot buy any piece of land 
unless you save all that you can spare rhiough two or three years. Tire 
desire for better food, better dress, a good Lime, or the easy way, vdll 
lead buL to the ruin of our fainily. If any one of you has such desires or 
has already shppea into these bad practices, he had better look at Wong 
Hsiao Crli oi East Street, or at Lee Tao Laor (Beggar t.ec) of Lee Chia 
Chuang, and sec what has happened to theui. Your rnothci and I have 
done and aie doing our best to keep this family as well as possible. It 
is not because wc feat wc will starve that we save, but because we want 
to see each ore of you with a prosperous family of his owii. Should you 
tad to behave yourselves, and consequently bring yourselves and your 
children co poverty and shame, remember, it will be your own responsi- 
bility. And remember that it would be a great disgrace to your ancestors.” 

lifter this speech, the father pats his pipe in his mouth and the whole 
group is silent, Eat ni a moment or two, the mother makes some com- 
ment of: her own m a soft tone. Her woids serve to relieve the mornenlary 
tension and create an opening for the sons, should tney want to say 
something. An elder son may say a few words to indicate his general 
agreement with his fathers views, to say nothing would imply disagiee- 
ment, to say much vvOuM indicate that the son had thought the lecture 
directed piinrarily at himself. 'When the group falls silent again, the 
mother dispeises them by sending them away on forgotten errands or back 
to some task or ether, and tlie father rises and walks o£ by himself. 

It is hard to judge the efficacy of these family meetings in chaiigiug 
tlie conduct of an erring or stapid son. Much depends upon the attitude 
of his wife: she may persaude him to accept the warning, mend his ways, 
or she may make matters worse by telling him that all tlie father has said 
Is nonsense and an insult to a mairied son, thus encouraging die idea 
of separation from the family group. 

Young men and women of the same neighborhood should greet each 
other when they meet on die street or in the held, If tliey are not of the 
same neighborhood and do not know each odier well, die greeting is 
usually avoided. 'When a man ot a nei^boring family comes to call, 
the women, botli old and young greet him in the same fashion as the 
men of the household do. They can talk and laugh together, but if die 
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guest is a man fiom a distant family, the young women should avoid 
him except for a brief greeting. 

Wlien a stranger comes to the village he must not stare at any young 
woman If he v'ants to ask the way, he should go to a man or to an cld 
lady for the information. It is not proper for a young woman to speak to 
a man she does not know. 

Occasionally romantic attachments spring up between boys and girls 
of the same village, but these are unrelated to the rdea of marriage be- 
cause the traditron of exogamy is so strong that it is never violated. 




The Rise and Fall 
of a Family 


II 


A FARM family’s rise is largely accomplished by ihe buyii'g of land, 
its fall occasioned bj the csiicrgencies that force the sale of land. 
It is interesting to note that no family in our village has been able to 
hold the same amount of land for as long as three or four generations. 
Usually a family works hard and lives frugally until they can begin to 
buy land. Members of the second generation continue in the same pat- 
tern so that more land is added to the family holdings and it becomes 
weli'to-do. Tliose of tlie third generation merely cii)Oy lliernselves, spend- 
ing much but earning little. No new land is bought and gradually it be- 
comes nccessaiy to begin to sell. In the fourth generation more land is 
sold until ultimately the family sinks into poverty. This cycle takes even 
less Ilian a hundred years to run its course. The extravagant raeinbeis 
die out, and cheir children begin again to accumulate propeity. Having 
suffered, and being fully acquainted with want, they lealiie the necessity 
of bard woik and self denial to repair the family fortune. By this time 
the original big family is gone and in its place there aie scveul small, 
pool families. Some of these begin to buy land. Tims the same cycle is 
started agam. 

Families can he divided into three groups, those at tlie begiunuig of 
the chmb, those in the middle and those who are the victims of die 
evolution. This explains why there arc no permanently fixed social classes 
in our village and no large landloids in the whole aiea. Because the cycle 
of change is common to aB, no family regards another as significantly 
diSeient from itself, and each family takes pride in As own possessions. 
The emphasis is, therefore, not on quantitative comparison at any given 
tunc, arid the inequality of income does not seriously threaten the sense 
of village solidaiity. 

Since tlie rise and fall of the various families is constantly in process, 
land transactions axe also conlinaaliy going on. Every wmter sees the 
tramference of some pieces of land from ilie juiisdiction of one family 
to another, ’fhe amount of money needed for buying one mow of crop 
land varies according to the quality and location of the land. Each year 
the price may be diffexent. 'Wlieu a family needs a faiily large amount 
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of money urgently, they usually get it together by mortgiging some o£ 
their land. The family which has the money and wants to lend it gives 
some to the needy family and receives the right of using the land for a 
certain length of time, v'ith full rights to whatever it produces during 
that period. A written ceitifieate is issued by the landowner to the inoirey 
lender, for perhaps thice years or longer, and the land cannot be redeemed 
before the slipulaced time has expired. No inOitgagi,s are foreclosed. The 
time may be indefinitely extended, tor the money lender can use the land 
until his money is repaid. TliC land tax is paid under the name ot the 
owner but it is in fact paid by tire person using the land. A family diat 
has to secure money by mortgaging land will feel sad on the New Year 
and ashamed to walk on the street. Ihe family which has aulhoilly to 
use the land will feel happy, their happiness second only to what it would 
have been had they actually bought a piece of land. 

Wlieri ilie inembeis of a family feci iliat their IcinJ is insuflicicnl foi 
their needs and cannot support them, they will, if they have saved a 
little moriCy, lease one or two iiicw of land from a family which has 
more land than it can cultivate. Tlic lease usually lasts only one year; 
the rent is low but is not less than thirty percent of the land’s net 
return in the year. Tire rent is paid in cash and in advance. Tlie tiansac- 
tioir requires no written certificate but depends upon mutual understand- 
ing. It is usually made between two families, one of which is sniall but 
is rising economically, while the othci is well-to-do. After the small fanner 
pays tire rent he is entitled to use the land entirely according to his own 
choice, and has no othei obligation to the landowner. Them is iio feeling 
such as exists between a tenant and a Ludloid, probably because the 
family that leases the land has other land of its own. To lease one or 
two mow is only to make full use of all the family so that more food 
can be secured for all. Besides, the family’s economic condition is rising, 
all its members are respectable farmers. Nobody in the village would 
look down on such people. On the otlier hand, the family that has one 
or two mow to lease is not relying upon rent for income. Its members 
are also fanners. Tliey may not work as hard as the members of tire little 
family, Lu be sure, but tliCy Jo not pretend that their ecortomic status is 
much higher than that of the other’s. No family can say that it may not 
at some time be williout enough land to cultivate. Each family head 
often warns his family not to shame others lest they themselves be 
shamed. 

The direction in which a femlly is tending can also be seen in its 
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position in the clan, and the general strength, or lack of it, of clan 
consciousness among its members. When a family has developed into 
a number of separate households, most of which live in proximity and 
mai n tain close relations with each other, it is called a clan. A clan is a 
group or families connected not only through kinship but also, and 
more importantly, by means of mutual obligations and privileges. Each 
family, as well as each individual in it, has duties to perform for the 
benefit of tlie otheis and at the same lime has the right to benefit by their 
efforts. The bond that holds these families together is informal but 
powerful. Authouty is vested not in a particulai family or individual but 
in tlie group as a whole. Tlie manipulation of this force is tlie basic 
function of the clan. When the clan’s influence is far-reaching, it indi- 
cates that the clau as a whole is strong and has good moule. A clan Is 
the extension of the family and tlieiefore when a clan is prosperous, the 
families in it are strong, when it is decadent, its families axe probably 
approaching poverty and disiuplion. A well-functioning clan is really an 
indication that most of the basic families of that group aie developing, 
not declining. 

A clan provides its membeis witli a sense of social orientation and 
acts as a transitional grouping between the family and the village, unit- 
ing them in some ways and bringing them into conflict In others. In 
South China many faiily large villages are composed entirely of families 
belonging to one clan. There are villages composed of only one clan in 
North China also, but for the most part villages contain Ivvo, three, or 
four clans. In some villages tlie kinship is heterogeneous. Taitou includes 
four clans as well as three or four isolated families. Of these the P’an clari 
IS the largest, with the Ch’cn, Yang, and Lin following in tliat order. The 
P’au clan is divided into five or six branches; some groups of families 
maintain close relations while others have dnfted away arid have made 
.tlicit homes in the terrltoiies of othci clans. However, the clan associa- 
tion is recognized by all the villagers. In oidinary social occasions, clan 
members who live outside die Fan group may associate more fieely with 
their neighbors who belong to different clans than with their own dan 
members, but if a controversy arises to involve the clan, or il families 
within it have special cause for rejoicing or soiiow, the clau membeis 
seek each otlier out and pioffer hblp. 

The Ch’en dan has altogether a dozen families. All of them live in 
the same neighborhood, so that then assotlalion is obviously close. This 
• does not mean that they ate all on good terms with one another or form 
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a well-organized body, but people of other clans refer to them as a Ch’en 
section — Ch’en Cliia Hu Tung. The Yang clan also has about a dozen 
families, two or thiee of which live away from the clan center. Nine or 
ten Yarg f in'Ilies live in the same neighborhood and form a Yang sec- 
tion — Ydng Chia Hu Tung. Recently, three leading families of the clan 
having risen economically and socially, the clan decided to have a copy 
of die clan boolc bioughl from their kinsmen in a neighboring village. 
This action stirred up a gieat deal of clan consciousness among the 
younger membcis and as a consequence quite a few of diem advocated 
the strengthening of the iiiterrclatioiislnp among the clan’s families. How- 
ever, one of the leaning families has shown a livalrous attitude towaid 
the others, and the oiganization has not been too good. In many oases 
this family prefers ho associate with some of the P’an families, and some- 
times the association may he against the inheresis of its own clan. The 
Liu clan Is declining. There are only three or four families left, all of 
them poor. Two of them associate fiequenlly with the Yang families 
and do not attempt to form a close group of their own. 

In the past the clan had nunieious' functions. Until very recemly, 
tlieic was in China no kind of public social security for the provision 
of the iiecdy. The clan took care of its members and was supposed to 
provide for the destitute. Religious organizations or private phiiaiithrojiy 
might serve this function in the cities and the niaiket towns, but in the 
villages the clan was the most miporlant agency. Indeed, one of its cinef 
duties was to see that none of the members should starve or suffer. A 
pour and childless old couple unable to earn a livelihood would be as- 
sisted more or less regularly by the clan. If a child was left without 
parents or near kin to care for him before he was able to take care of 
himself, the clan would be responsible for bringing him up and seeing 
to it that he was enabled to make an independent living. If these re- 
sponsibilities were neglected, it was either because the clan was loo poor 
or because tlicy did not mind tire criticism directed at them by others. 
Beggars, paupers, or suffering people are mostly members of declining 
dans. In a poor dan, families do not associate vsij/ much and diey lack 
die spirit to hdp each other. In a flourishing clan, the situation is dif- 
ferent. The members have both the mind and the means to take care of 
their poor, old, and suffering people* They would feel ashamed if one 
of their old men had to beg for a living. They would either give him food 
or supply him with the means of earning a livelihood, Howcvcr, we must 
not assume tliat the dan responds to all appeals with alacrity. Help is 
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often reluctantly given and, to receive it, one must be on good terms 
with his kinsmen. If a poor man had formerly refused advice from his 
kinsmen or did not try to do his best after receiving help, he would be 
deserted and his further pleas for aid ignored 

In our village, the P’an clan usually rook care of its poor and old. 
It was not a program of the clan as a whole, but each branch 
took care of its own closest relations. There were no beggars among 
tliem. Recently, however, the clan has declrned. Morale has been broken 
because of general poverty. The Ch’en clan too had no beggars or paup- 
ers. Each famrly could make an independent living. There were two 
beggars in the "Yang clan about five or six years ago. One was a man 
who had completely farleJ to correct his bad behavior though many 
chances had been given to him by his kinsmen. Later, he became a pro- 
fessional pickpocket and made his living that way. Knowing that there 
was no hope for his refoini. Iris cla/i meurbers and the villagers left him 
alone. As time passed, the Yang clan’s reputation no longer suffered on 
his account, because everybody knew that he was unchangeable and not 
worth much attention. Another case was Uiat of a man who, although 
liC had two grown-up sons and property, had to beg for a Irving m hrs old 
age. The sons were both married. One went to Manchuria after his wife 
died. There, he was rdlc and accumulated nothing that he could bring 
back with him. The other son, when hiS wife died, had remarried a widow 
and adopted her hoy. This man was not at all a filial son. Goaded by his 
second wife, he left hrs father alone and helpless, too old to cultivate the 
land and with no recourse but to become a beggar. Tire clan felt that it 
was a great shame and tried to effect a reconciliation. When this failed, 
they drd not offer to help, because they felt that if father and son had 
beers reasonable and had accepted the arhrtialion, everything would have 
been all right, but, since they were in dre wrong, h was rrot incumbent 
upon tire clan to help erther of them. 

Years ago a family of the Yang clan moved to the market town and 
opened a small business there. They did not prosper and after a while 
found themselves unable to make a hvrng. Tlse daughter was marrred, 
hut the son had no work and was restless. Their situation went from 
bad to worse. They had moved to town because of a series of quarrels 
between the family’s head and his brother, and therefore retumrng to 
flseri' native village was Impossible for tlrem. Still their kinsmen did not 
hke to bear the shame that this poor family had brought on them, so 
some of than who had. the means gave them food, grain, clothing, wine, 
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and somclimes a little money foi the New Year season. This helj) con- 
tinued until the old couple died. Then the son disappeared and severed 
all lelations with his clan. 

Because of the difficulty of making a livelihood in a Chinese village, 
die cure of the infirm and needy is often neglected. To provide for 
emergencies, a clan has to be relatively well-to-do and rheie must be 
gciicious and capaole leadeis among them. Strong clan consciousness 
is also a ncctssaiy factor, for only in that case aie all members interested 
m their clan’s good reputation and concerned about the fate of any one 
of their members. Even if all these things are tiuc, not evciyone receives 
aid, but only tho»c whose poverty has not been brought on through any 
fault of tlrerr own. A person who has bceii rJle or who has gambled away 
his money cannot expect help from his ekn. If lire needy person lias 
a near relative who has the iitearrs to help hrm, the clan acts only if tliis 
relative has refused any assistance. The July of taking care of rnfirm 
members Is not vompnlsory nor is there any defiirile or agreed way In 
which it should be done. It depends upon a number oL things and so is 
uneven and unpredictable. Iir Tailou none of the clarrs is really large 
and lire care of suffering people rs far from satisfactory. Clan conscious- 
ness is weakening on xhe whole and clan organization is declining every 
dciy throughout the country. 

Drverse functions of the clan rncludc supporting a school, maintaining 
a hall for ancestor worship and for disciplining the unfillal or misbe- 
having members, keeping a clan book and teaching young membeis the 
clan’s history including the good deeds of tlrcir ancestors, and collcctirrg 
funds to support a brilliant but poor clan member in obtaining advanced 
education. The P'an clan had a school in Taitou. The schoollrouse 
changed locations frequently, bat the teacher was always a member of 
tlie Fan clan. It was established primarily for P’an children, but children 
of other clans were also allowed to attend. Because some membeis of 
the other clans felt that tlreir childien were rrot treated like the P’an 
clrildren, the Ch’en and Yang families established a bi-clau school where 
children of the Lius and P’ans were also received. Recently the P'an clan 
school has been recognized by the county government as a public school 
and is now subsidized by publrc funds. The bi-clan school has changed 
into the present Christian school, under a council composed of members 
of the Yang and Ch’en famriies, its pupils are for the most part children 
of these two clans. 

So far none of the clans of out village has built an ancestral hall. It 
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seems that the villagers do not have much interest in the elaborate cere- 
monies of ancestor worship. Tlie P’an clan did discipline their young 
members when the clan was still prosperous, 'lire other two clans, Yang 
and Ch’en, were generally poor and small. Tliey have been members of 
the Christian church for a long time and since ancestor worship is re- 
garded as unchristian, it has not been practiced by them. In other vil- 
lages, however, one frequently sees the ancestral halls, of a large clan. 
It serves rather as a symbol of a clan's unity than as a functioning institu- 
tion, Clan consciousness is not active in everyday life, but it can be 
refreshed when the members sec or enter the ancestral hall. On the New 
Year Festival and other similar occasions the inenibeis are summoned 
to the hail, where they go through some of the ceremonies, listen to the 
preaching and lectures of the leaders, and discuss clan affairs. This re- 
vives the feeling of unity among the kinsmen, and consequently tlic 
association of the clan’s families becomes stronger than before. 

No doubt the P’an clan keeps a clan book because it has been large 
and wealthy for many centuries. The Ch’ens may also have one. Until 
recently the Yang clan did not. Wiien some families grow lich and Lhcic 
are educated members among them, the status of the clan rises as a 
result and a leading member may suggest a clan book. The Yangs ac- 
quiied Ihcir book in this way. Someone went to a neighboring village 
where Uie Yangs arc a large clan and made a copy of the book, adding to 
it the names of the Yangs in Taitou, including Doth the living and dead 
members. 

Like many of the national histories, clan books generally do not re- 
count the questionable deeds of the ancestors. They tell of the oiigin and 
development of the clan and of the creditable actions of its departed 
members, and are a source of self-esteem to all the living descendants, 
who feel that their ancestors were, and that they themselves are, decent 
people. 

■^^en a grandfather summons his family to see their clan book and 
to listen to the stories about their ancestors, he speaks in the following 
fashion. "Now, let me see. The history of our family covers three bundled 
years. From our first ancestor down to you young children, we have 
fifteen generations. Our first generation ancestors were poor people but 
they worked hard, lived thriftily aifd had good relations witli tlieir neigh- 
bors. As a result, the succeeding generation was much better off. In the 
fifth generation our family became quite laige. Four sons passed the 
Imperial Examinations and received Chiu-jen and Kung-sheng degrees, 
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One of them was a hsien magistrate and later became a prefect of Chi- 
chow, Honan. In the tenth generation our clair became a very large 
group; it included more than twenty families. Tliesc families comprised 
four separate branches v/hich started with the four sons of the fifth genera- 
tion. Our family is one of those of the third branch. My great-giaiidfatlier 
was unfortunate, because in his lime our family sulfeied fiom a great 
hardship. My grandfather aiid his brothers and their wives were ex- 
tremely good people. Tlrcy all worked hard and lived thriftily. They 
never quarreled among themselves nor with their neighbors and by their 
efforts our family gradually became well-to-do again. My father was a 
businessman. It was he who started our oil-pressing business. I remember 
how hard he worked in order to make the business a prosperous one. 
Alrliough he was a businessman he never forgot that farming and study- 
ing were the two important and safe roads thiough which a family may 
come to prosperity and glory. His children all believed in his words and 
drat IS why we kept our farm and continued sending our children to 
scliool. You children have been lauglit farming and studying. So, re- 
member oui" ancestois' words and follow their good deeds. Yes, our family 
is a great family — ^we have wonderful ancestoisl" 

In most of the preaching on rhe occasion of a clan gatlierlng, three 
main points are made. First, there is a description of lire merits of the 
ancestors in creating the family or the clan; second, emphasis is laid upon 
the rules established by the past generations, and a general request is 
made that clan members beha/e in accordance with these rules of 
benevolence, righteousness, sincerity, arid endurance, and Qilid, the pres- 
eiit generations arc enjoined to remember the fine repute of their an- 
cestors and to avoid any acts that would tarnish it. These points are all 
contained in the three famous works on family education, the Yeu Shih 
Cilia Ilsun (Teachings on the Family), Chu-Ue Che Chia Ko Yen 
(Mottoes on the Government of the Family), and Tseng Kuo Fan Cilia 
Shu (Collections of Family Letters, by Tseng Kuo Fan). 

Some years ago a certain large clan, not tar from Tarlou, raised funds 
for the education of a poor but promising student. At that time the clan 
was prosperous and well organized. Some of its leading members hdd 
official positions. The clan as a whole enjoyed a good reputation and 
had a high social position over a coilsiderable area. A young boy who 
had just graduated from high school in the county seat showed talent 
and interest in further study. Because of his merit and his family's fame 
among the kinsmen, the boy was soon recognized by the clan as a most 
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promising member who would add to their common glory. He was helped 
at school in a foreign country for several years. Later, when he showed 
an inclination to study in the United States, tlie necessary money was 
contributed by all tlie richer families of the clan, and even bj. one family 
which really did noc belong to the clan but was merely of the same name, 
'i'hus the young man realized his ambition. Later, however, as it was told 
to the writer the case became vciy unpleasant. When he returned irom 
the United States with his PI1.D. degree, eveiy one of his clansmen and 
friends who had contributed towaid his expenses was delighted because 
the harvest of their inrestment was in sight. This young man was a person 
who liked to boasij it was his practice to make promises, without feeling 
that they must be kept. lie must have told his kinsmen while he was 
still in school that he would have a high position when he rctmaed home. 
But when he did return, he refused to visit them. He forgot all his prom- 
ises and did not even thank his benefactors. lie aLo showed indifference 
to his brothers, cousins, or nephews when they came to visit him. Gradu- 
ally people realized that he would not have a prosperous career in of- 
ficialdom nor would he repay what he owed. His kinsmen grew bitter and 
some severed all relations with him; others were not on speaking terms 
with him. 

In TaiiOu no clari has actually given firiancial support to any of their 
young members for education, though they have taken interest in similar 
cases. A member of tire Yang clan, for example, had a very good reputa- 
tion as a student when he was in the iiiarkeh-towii school. He was praised 
by the teachers, the community leaders of the whole market-town area, 
and also by the senior members of the P’an clan, so that great hope was 
roused among all the people of the clan. This was the first time that one 
of their number had a chance to win an academic position, something 
that until tlrcii had occurred only in the P’an clan. Tliey all hoped that 
die boy would pass several government examinations and would finally 
get an official post. APtCr his graduation from lliC primary school, tire 
boy went to a Christian high school, and tlien to a Christian university. 
This not only disappointed his kinsmen but also the villagers, because 
Christian schools at that Lme were not known to many Chinese and lliey 
were not, to them, the “door” through which contacts with tire gov- 
ernment could be made. There w^s a further disappointment in store 
for them. The young man was very unconventional. Even after he be- 
came a college student, he still came home to work on his father's farm 
during die summer vacations. He dressed like an ordinary iarmej., 'Phis 
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gave the kinsmen and the villagers the impression that he was not going 
to be a scholar or a gentleman or an ofhcial and they became indifferent 
toward him. He was also forgotten by the community Icadcis because 
he did not visit them when he was at home, nor did he dine or drink 
with them in the maikeL town. After he was graduated hum college, the 
young man did not become a government official bat went to the field 
of Christian education and then into the rural reconstruction movement. 
These did not offer him a good salary, and he could not send his father 
and brothers much money. In ten years he was able to heljj his family 
buy only a few pieces of land and to build one new house. So fa^, he 
has done nothing to help his clan as a whole. Even his own brothers lost 
faith in him. 

Tiiis illustiaLcs an iiiijjoitant point regarding a clan’s interest in sup- 
porting someone for the purposes of advanced education. The interest is 
not based solely ou an interest in the development of the young man 
but primarily on the piospectlvc benefits that will accrue to the clan if he 
tarns out to be a success. In tire past, the Imperial Examinations were 
so important that a person who passea even the first one was qualified 
for some sort of Irnpeiial Honor and was certain to secure a position, 
albeit a minor one, in the government. The honor and the benefits 
accruing Uierefiom were sliarcJ by the whole clan. After the establish- 
ment of the Republic, the old system was abolished. Tire number of 
students in the country has increased greatly and graduation fiom primary 
or high schools has become an ordinary event. Even graduation from a 
university no longer assures one of a government post. Tlicse changes 
have no doubt greatly disappointed the orthodox, both in the couiilry and 
in the cities, who no longer see tire point of expensive training and long 
years in school. They may continue to send dielr children to school 
because tlie latter insist upon going, but they certainly have lost interest 
in helping their poor relations go to college, 

A clan still disciplines its errant members, though tliere is no formal 
procedure foi this. If tire clan is well organized, if relations among the 
different branches and individual families are good and there is capable 
leadership among the senior members, the clan head will advise^ warn, 
and finally punish a misbehaving member with die consent of his own 
parents and the approval of the whole’clan. Odierwise the mailer wJl be 
kept within tlie confines of the household and the clansmen will not 
interfere. If a dan is growing, most of its nieinbers will be veiy intciested 
in seeing that its reputation is not damaged. One membei’s misbehavior 
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would be condemned by all. When a clan is declining, all its families 
are poor, the morale is low, and the members do not have the same interest 
in reputation. We can see this in the attitude of the Liu clan and also 
the P’an clan. Formerly the P’ans were very conscious of their reputation. 
Recently, however, young members of many of the rich families have 
destroyed tlieir property by gambling or opium-smoking and some of 
tnem have even joined the local bandits. None of the senior membeis 
iiavc dared to protest. The decent families have all learned to say nothing 
lest they be condemned by their own rebellious children. 

1 he new social trend helps to bicak the clan’s control ovei individual 
membeiS. In the last fifteen or twenty years most young people have 
learned to disobey their families and the seniois of their clans. They 
depend more and more on themselves and show less and less trust in the 
older generation. Tire political chaos and the general social disorder have 
helped to disrupt the old unquestioning reliance upon traditional ways 
of living. Moreover, under the new systeni the households of a village 
are organized into numerous small units. Families and individuals aie 
directly under the authority of the leaders of diese units, a lad which 
has contribated markedly to die decline of the iuQueiice o£ lire clan. 




Village Organization 



F rom a survey of the surrounding crop land one lecehes a strong 
impressioti ol the unity of tire village, lire fields belonging to village 
tamilies lie side by side in a circle around the cluster of houses. Although 
the area overlaps at many points, the boundary' line is quite recognizable 
and there is never any doubt as to which village any piece of land belongs 
to. 

Village solidarity can be seen in many things. Methods of cultivating 
crops, of threshing, stoiing, or preparing ioodstuffs, of cooking or preparing 
feasts for tire New Year celebration are exactly the sanifc for every family 
within a single village. In a neighboring village, even ihough the activities 
are the same, there will be slight variations in technique. One often 
hears farm laborers who hire out to different villages tell each other that 
this village’s food is superior (or inferior) to that village’s. 

Organizations In the village can be iouglily divided mto three cate- 
gories. liiose which cover the whole village, those limited to a single 
neighborhood, and those based on family associations. 

The £rst village-wide organization is the village dcfciiae piogram, in 
which every family is required to take part. The families are divided 
roughly into three or four classes according to the number of men in the 
family and to its economic status. Wealthy fainllles are expected to equip 
themselves with rifles, pistols, old-fashioned tube-guns, and the necessary 
ammunition; other families need to have only a rifle and ammunition. 
Families that cannot afford to buy rifles are asked to contribute other 
materials useful in defense. The very poor are asked for nothing except 
that they behave ihexnselves and obey the defense regulations. The able- 
bodied men of all the famihes are registered and organized into a number 
of teams. I’he recruiting system is based on the family unit, each family 
supplying one growu-up son for duty each iiighl. 

Two defense lines were built around the village, the outer one con- 
sisting of removable mines — iron tubes filled with powder and scrap iron 
and connected by wire. The villagers Snew where they were and how to 
pass through the hue safely, but a stranger could not enter the village 
without being trapped by the wires which exploded the mines. The 
defenses were removed in the daytime for the safety of tibe villagers. The 
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second line, built within the limits of the village, consisted of a number 
of fortifications, lane gates, and gun placements on the bachyaid walls. 
At night, the young men were assigned, first, to lay the explosive mines 
and wires for the outer line, and then to patrol th(‘ streets, lanes, and 
strategic points. Meanwhile, seveial other teams were on guard in two 
or diree places in different pairs of the village. V^liCn an alami was 
sounded or a signal given by the leadei or patrolman, the men on guard 
went inimediatfcly to the fortifications oi gun placements with then 
guns ready. The teams alternated with each other nightly. It was estimated 
that at one time the villagers owned a total of fifty rifles, ten or moie 
pisuols, five or sis, big tabe-guns, a great numbci of explosive mines and 
some ammunition. It was also reported that some of the young villageis 
could fire the modem weapons remarkably well. The village had not been 
attacked since the oiganizeilion of the defense. It was lumored tlial 
bandits feared to come near it. Later, this organization was weakened, due 
to the bad conduct of several young men of the P’au families and also due 
to the gradual restoiauoii of goveiniuent control. 

The v'lllage school, though it had been built by tlie F’an clan and was 
mainly supported by them, WdS attended by boyS Lorn the entire village. 
Until the establishment of the Chiistian school, Ihh was die only general 
educational establishment in the village. Girls were not sent to school but 
tiained In tlie domestic arts at home by their mothers. A few giils now 
go to the Christian schocl. At school, hoys made conlacls Ihat weie 
not dependent on the neighborhood or the clan. The school council was 
made up of die heads of fannlies aiid this cooperation in managing and 
supporting the school brought families together; families too pooi to 
send their ciiildicn to school did not, ol course, paiticipate, but none- 
theless the council was a village-wide organizaLioii. 

The villagers regard education as a means by whicli a family can raise 
its position. Children are Uught to read names, Lo underslaiiJ Lhc content 
of land deeds, and to recognize die different kinds of papei money oideis 
so that they will not be (Seated in business transactions. The sons not 
needed for farm woik are trained for a oaicer, for business or a trade. 
Calligraphy, account keeping, the use of the abacus, and the learning of 
the terms for farm products, faim implements, domestic utensils and 
manufactured conimodilies also neld an iinpoitant place In the cm- 
riculum, and tliere were some who regarded the school as the place where 
one learned good luanneis and absorbed the tcaehmgs of the ancicnt 
worthies. 
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In the past, most boys were not in the least interested in thcii school- 
work. The school itself was a one-room affair with a dirt floor. The walls 
were daik and the windows wcie pasted over with grimy old paper so 
that the lighting was very bad. Tire tables, benches, and stools were 
brought by rhe pupils from their homes. Boys ranging in age from six to 
twenty years were herded together in one room. The teachers’ quaiters 
wciC partitioned ofl from tire schoolroom and here the teacher sat all 
day, except when he had calls to make, went to the market town, or was 
invited out to entertain a guest or to write documents for a village family. 
At school, his cliicf iunction was to maintain order. 

Tire students were seiir to school befoie the sun was up in the morning, 
about an hour before the teacher arnved. Each boy was expected to use 
this tiiiie in reading his assignment at the top of his voice and to 
memorize what he was reading. Wlieir the teacher appeared, another 
hour was spent in reviewing the textbooks. Then the boys were called 
upon to recite one by ouc. Each boy, as Iris Luin came, pUced his books 
on the teacher's desk, turned his back, and recited all or part of Iris 
assignment. All of this took place beiorc breakfast. Botli pupils and 
teachers went home to eat. Wlien they relumed from the uioming meal, 
they practiced calligraphy and tiicd theit skill at filling in couplets and 
composing poems. Occasionally there were leclurcs Ou good inanucrs arid 
on the ethical doctrines of Confucius. The teacher gave out the new 
assignments to each pupil individually, as tlieie was no class system. 

At noori the school closed again foi luncheon. After luncheon the 
teacher took a nap and the hoys were ordered to sleep at their tables. 
The teacher usually woke about three o clock arid gave a cough or some 
other signal to rouse lire boys, who were pretending to be asleep. Tire 
teacher then heard tire lessons of those who had not been reached in the 
morning session, and cOireoted the calligraphy with a pen brush dipped 
in red ink. Calligraphy was very important under the old system and the 
teacher devoted a great deal of time to It, Then there followed anothei 
period of lecitation and until the close of the day the school resounded 
with chanting. 

In summer the school day ended around eight o'clock, when supper 
was served. In Uie winter, however, when supper was served much ftarliVi, 
it was followed by another two-hour period of school. These evening 
sessions were usually spent in reading advanced textbouks or in writing 
short essays and poems. The local people regarded these winter evening 
classes as the most important part of the scnool term. Those parents 
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who wanted their boys to prepare for the Imperial Examinations made 
sure that their sons did their best in tlie evenings. There was a common 
saying that any degree won from the Examination was the result of 
1 gjeat deal of oil and fire. 

There was no systematic cuiriculum in rhe old-fashioned village school; 
each student advanced at his own speed. In his first year, a boy would 
usually be taught to read the San Tze Ching, a reader containing the 
rudiments of national history, politics, economy, literature, philosophy, 
geography, and ctliical piinciples. It was written in short and rhythmic 
sentences, each scnlence composed of three characters; hence the title. 
The other reader was the Pei Chia Hsing which contained one hundred 
family names. Hie fiist-year boy was required to read these two books, 
but he did not have to understand the contents. It Is doubtful that the 
teacher undeistood them. 

Tlie second-year textbooks weie the first and second parts of Con- 
fucius' Dialogues. Supplcraciiling tliese were the JUl Yung Za Tze, 
a dictionary of everyday words and terms, and the Sze Yen Za Tze, a 
collection of ludimentary biology, chemistry, geology, and physics, which 
was somewhat Taoistic. To the teacher, the two parts of the Dialogues 
were most iniporlanl, because they contained the essence of Confucian 
doctrine and weie the main source from which the standards of niorahty 
were derived. Practice in calligraphy was continued tlirougliouL Uie second 
year. 

In the third year the boy read llie fiisl and second parts of Mencius' 
Dialogues, the Great Learning and the Pnnciples of Mean (Chung 
Yung). If the teacher was capable, he might begin to inleipiet some 
parts of the Confucian Dialogues to the boy at this lime. In the third 
year the pupil also started to learn how to use the abacus. 

In the fourth year the regular textbooks were the Tso Chuan, Auiials 
of tlic Chou dynasty, the Book of Poetry, the Book of Kites, and tlie Shu 
Ching, China's earliest history. These were ncvei interpreted, the boys 
simply read them without knowing what they meant. Oxdinaiily, a fourtli- 
year student was a senior in the school. He was supposed to learn how to 
make couplets and to compose poems and short essays. But in liie coantiy 
school this was neglected, since very few of the boys were expected to 
take part in the Imperial Examination. Therefore, most of the boys in 
the fourth year learned more of the abacus and calligiaphy instead. In- 
telligent students sometimes finished in three years If tlieir parents were 
uol ambitious for them, they left school and eWier returned to the farm 
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or learned a trade. The few boys who excelled and who wcic able to con- 
tinue at school prepared for the Impeiial Examination as soon as they 
finished the regular courses. They studied the poems and essays written 
by the early scholars and also wrote some of their own. 

Wc have said before that niosl of the boys did not like the school. 

1 hey learned their lessons by rote without understanding the ineaiiing 
ol what they were required to read. Except for the ]iii Yung Za Tze, all 
the textbooks were conipleLely incomprehensible to theiii, but tlicy were 
compelled to read and to remember what they had read. It was painful 
work. Unfortunately, neither the teacher nor the boy’s parents had any 
interest in remedying the situation, and the boys were forced into endless 
memorizing and were punished severely if they failed in this dull task. 
Fear of punishment also made school hatefnl. Once a six-} ear-old boy, 
who was reading his San Tze Chmg, fell asleep at his table. Tire teacher 
woke him with a tlunderous call, scolded him harshly, and then asked 
him to recite his lesson. The boy was too frightened to do it well, and for 
this failure he was beaten. Tliis sort of thing used to occur very frequently. 

The old-fasiiioned school offered no recreation. As a rule, a schoolboy 
had to sit on his seat and keep quiet all the time. When he heard the 
noise, the laughter, and the wild running of the boys out on the street, he 
and all the other pupils felt a great longing to join them but did not 
dare. The only chance for fun was when the teacher was not in school. 
On these rare occasions the boys’ energy, imagination, and joy broke 
forth immediately and simultaneously. They overturned tables and piled 
up benches as a stage for an impromptu "show.’’ Tliey threw paper balls 
and water holders in a game of “war." They stole into the vegetable gar- 
den near the sclroolhouse co pick fruits, cucumbers, or radishes. The 
shouting, swearing, and laughing could be heard even by distant neigh- 
bor's. One or two small boys stood guard at a far comer to watch for the 
teacher’s coming. As soon as he was sighted and the signal was giveir, all 
the boys ran wildly back into tlie schoolhouse and put everything in 
order. Occasionally they weiC discovered and punished. 

Thirty years ago, the first modern school was established in Hsinanchen 
by the county government. Following this, several setnimodern scliools 
were opened in different villages. Tire school in Taitou was also 
modernized to a certain extent. In theSfe new schools life was interesting to 
the pupils and, as a result, the attitude toward going to school changed. 
The textbooks were fascinating; they were wriUen in Ore contemporary 
idioms familiar to the pupils and were beautifully illustrated. Above ali 
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they contained inteiesting stories about children’s daily life, which weie 
entirely comprehensible and opened new vistas to the young minds. The 
arithmetic was new and interesting. Learning the symbols of numbers and 
new methods of counting was most fascinating. Tl'C chalh, tlic black- 
board, the clay stick and the clay plate were all delightful tilings which 
had never been seen before. In the old school, Singmg had been absolutely 
forbidden, but iio^v the young teacheis cheerfully taught the boys to sing 
as part of the curriculum. They sang the songs ot the coming and going 
of the swallows, the joy of study, of patriots, and of the flowers and the 
stars. Tlie boys aho learned the symbols of music. Few had any musical 
talent, but they liked to sing and imitated the teacher with gieat gusto. 
Physical education was a regular part of the school day. This was most 
exciting. In the old days they wcic punished for making noise or foi 
having fun, now they were taught and led by the teachers m exercises 
and ganics. They also had some military instrucrion. Tire leachei some- 
times made a short address before tlm lesson was over. “Do you know 
that oui nation is in danger? Do you know that we have been attacked and 
disgraced many limes by foreign countries? Tire Japanese devils looted 
our grain and animals. They actacked oui sisters and beat om brothers. 
We hate them, we want to fight them to death. It is well foi you to re- 
member these tilings. Vv'c will some day avenge our national disgrace, 
but now we niusl know what has made it possible. It is because we aie 
weak. Our people arc weak, so out nation is weak. Our body is weak and 
our knowledge is weak too. Om people do not know how to work to- 
gether, theiefoie, the forcigncis can attack as one by one. V/e have uo 
good soldiers, so wc cannot defend our nation. Therefore, tlie first tiring 
we must do is to make ouisclves strong — stiong in body and strong in 
knowledge. Our young people must become good soldiers because only 
good soldiers can defend our nation and protect om people. Do you all 
uudcistaiid? Physical edacarion is to train om body and to teach us how 
to march together. The other lessons are to give you knowledge so that 
}Ou Will know our nation and other nations. Do you all agree with me?” 

Anoll^et village-wide organization is the collective piolecUon of crops. 
A crop-watchcr is hired by the village every year. Kis duty is to see that 
the crops are not damaged by animals nor stolen by thieves. He receives 
a yearly wage and while he Is on duly is supplied vvith nieals by families 
wbd have more land than the average. A schedule, arranging his stays, 
is worked oat betorchand by tf*e village council. The watcher boards 
thrtie consecutive days with one family and then changes to another 
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family for anolhei three days. With one family he may stay only two 
days, with another one day. When he has had a turn with each of the 
families who weie appointed to supply meals, he staits the process again. 
Wien the year is over, a wage is paid to him and a certain amount of 
grain or other foodstuff is collected for him from ihe families which have 
land to cultivate. The watcher’s position is rather low in the eyes of the 
villagers. They think of him as a servant of the village. VvTicn he comes 
to a home to eat, no special food is prepared for him as is ai\vays done 
for the artisans; he eats what the family members and the lined laborers 
have. 

Punishment of theft is a eomnion concern of the village. Petty theft 
is dealt with summarily. Sometimes a boy or girl of a poor family may 
steal some heads of the millet crop, or some stung beans, or other crops. 
If the culpiit is caught on the spot by the owner of ihe field, he may be 
scolded and forced to give up what he has stolen, or he may gel a beating. 
If he is caught by die crop-walclicr, however, the punishment is more 
severe. His basket or other belongings may be seized and held until his 
parents conic to ledeem them. Tlie punishment depends upon tlie boy's 
age and on the seriousness of the theft. An adult thief is mtiely shamed 
and derided if the theft is a minor one. A professional beggar of tire 
village had often stolen beans, vegetables, and other things during the 
growing season, and this delinquency was well known to all the villagers. 
The Leads of the rich families sometimes said to him. “You should be 
amamed of yomself. Wliy don’t you make a living by woik? But if yOu 
only lake for your own needs and not for sale, we will not bother you.” If 
a woman steals, nothing i* done, but she is looked down upon. 

'There were two professional thieves in Taitou some years ago. Tiiey 
seldom stole from the people of Taitou but concentrated on the market 
town. They had been caught time and again and had been frequently 
punished. The villagers considered tliem contemptible but did not bother 
to do atiyUiIng about tlism. 

Burglaiy, however, is regarded as a crime. 'Wlieu a home is robbed at 
night, the Owner may use weapons to defend his property, and if the 
buigiar is killed no action will be taken against the man who kills him. 
If liie thief is caught lie will eitlier be punished according to village 
custom or sent to the county governmdht. A man who steals a considerable 
quantity of the crops, or who breaks open the doors of homes to steal 
grain, animals, or otlier useful things at night, is considered a criminal; 
he 15 fined or punished hy tire local leaders according to the local regula- 
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tions, and though he loses his social position, he may continue to live in 
the village and eventually to redeem his reputation. Tliose who break into 
houses to steal money, threatening the family with weapons, are un- 
forgivable criminals and must be taken bcfoie the government authoiities 
if they arc caughr. If they escape, the case must be reported, Tliis is true 
of highway lobbeis, arsonists, and kidnapeis, ail of whom must be pun- 
ished outside the villdgc 

Social control is a village-wide affau; its chief instiurucrit is public 
opinion. Tor the kind of behaviOi that is approved by most of the 
villagers, a person is eveiywhere honored and praised. Disappioval, there- 
fore, is a powerful check. For instance, though the villagers do not inter- 
fere with Of harm a promiscuous woman, they sever their relations with 
hci family and ignore tlie gicetings of any of Its mcmbeis. Social isola- 
tion is a teinble punishment. Only the Ihiee or four families whose social 
position is so low that they are in a sense immune from public opinion 
aie Indifferent to disapproval and fear only physical punishment. 

The government has recently initiated the Faochta system (see p. 344), 
but the villagers do not, except veiy rarely, comply with It. They would 
not leport that a son of their neighbor was involved in anything wrong. 
Tills reluctance is largely due to the traditional relations between neigh- 
bors which make it very liaid for one villager to report another’s bad 
bdiavior to a government authority or an outsider. It is also due to the 
fact that the system was primarily adopted for eliminating politically un- 
desirable persons, especially those who have been accused of being com- 
ittunisls, and often a person m disfavor with the political authorities may 
be on good terms with his fellow villagers. 

Witchcraft or magic may also be considered d means of social contiol. 
There was once a veiy poor family, a mother and her young son, which 
practiced witchcraft in the village. The mother w«i!> a beggar and a de- 
linquent, the son was often hired by othei fami’ies as a cow-boy. In the 
winter they used to open tlieii house to villagers for gambling. One day 
the mother found diat her money had been stolen. She suspected two oi 
three persons but since there was no definite evidence, she decided to do- 
leimine the guilt by Witchcraft. She made some small figures with dough, 
one for each person who was accustomed to come to the house. She saw 
to it that this act was made knowff to the whole group. Then she heated 
peanut oil in a boiler and dropped the figures into the boiling od. It was 
believed that when the figures were suffeiiiig in the oil, the persons who 
were not guilty would feel nothing, but the person who was guilty would 
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suffer great pain. Since all the people believed in this, the person who had 
really stolen the money could not but show great uneasiness and admit 
his guilt. 

V^en a family has great hatred for another famrly and desires des- 
peratdy to harm them but erther is not brave enough or has no reason 
for open attack or public denouncement, resort to witchcraft Is made. 
(The writci suspccts that tlicse cases are vrllage tales rather tiran actual 
practrees.) It is sard that if a family knows of an intended wedding in an 
enemy’s famrly, two small charms may be made and pinned together to 
represent a irewly married couple. On the weddrng day a member of the 
family will go to the enemy's home as a guest and hide the charms some- 
where In the bride’s room. It rs believed that the new couple will then 
embrace each other hkc a pali of rnfant children, thereby birnging great 
Cinbairassmcnt upon their relatives. To make the riiariiagc an urrhappy 
one, the two charnis are pinned back to back, so that the couple wrll 
quarrel all the time. 

Close neighborhood associadons in many cases supersede tire village 
feeling or the clan conscroustiess. A fairiily of the T'an clan, for example, 
may have closer relations with some Yang families tli«in with thcli own 
clansmen, simply because the Yangs live in the same neighborhood. 
Frequent coutact in daily life brings families together, and consequently 
the whole village is divided into a number of neighborhoods, or hu-tung, 
which have iio reference to the clan. There are nine neighborhoods within 
the village limits. To he sure, there is no clear-cut demarcation between 
the different neighborhoods, and the same family may belong to two 
neighborhoods simultaneously or two adjacent ncighboihoods may some- 
times be considered as one. 

People Lving near by recognize certain social obligations to each other. 
WTien there is a mariiage, the brldegioom’s family distributes steamed 
rolls made of wheat flout among the neighbors to announce the wedding 
and extends an invitation to the party. In return, the neighbors offer 
presents, mostly of food needed for the occasion. Some memhers of the 
neighboring families may also come to help in many ways on the wedding 
day and participate in the feast of celebration. In case of a funeral, Uie 
neighbors help to build die lornb. They may carry the coulii, or take care 
of the domestic work while the rclats/es of the deceased are mourning. 
This aid Is offered voluntarily. When a family has a funeral for a aenloi: 
member, relatives and friends come to lament and offer gifts. In return, 
the family of the deceased must entertain the guests. In this they are 
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helped hy the neighbors who divide the guests into a number of groups, 
each family entertaining one group at its own expense. This assistance 
is absolutely reciprocal and forms a particular relationship between two 
families. 

When a baby is bom, all the families of a neighborhood present gifts, 
which are lememLeied or recorded by the baby’s parents, so that tliey 
will be able to reciprocate properly shoula the occasion present itself. 
When a family needs extra labor in housework, neighbors will come to 
help. In transporting, plowing, sowing, harvesting or threshing, neigh- 
bors lend each other assistance. In time of emergency, such as fire, theft, 
or iiudden illness, neighbors aie tar more holpiul than relatives oi friends 
who live at a distance, A common saying runs; “Distant lelatives aie not 
as dependable as near-by neighbors.” 

Families of the same neighborhood who arc on good terms witli each 
other may on occasion borrow small sums without any interest. Bui tliis 
is rare; boirowiiig with interest Is the usual practice. The money comes 
from a small family or from individual menibers of several laige families. 
It IS interesting to note that a small and seemingly poor family may have 
savings of tlurty or fifty dollars; this is insufficient lor buying land, but if 
lent to a needy person or family at a rather high rate of iuceiest, it may 
bring in some profit. A young wife or the daughter of a big family may 
have a private sum of money which will be lent to the fellow villagers, 
usually for 2 or 3 percent. When a person needs money to pay debts in- 
curred by gambling, opium-smoking, or drinking, he can borrow the sum 
fiom his neighbois, but the rale of interest will be exceedingly high and 
a contract is drawn up. Two men of good credit are required as guarantors 
and a certain amcunl of land or a house is demanded as security. Tliese 
loans extend for short periods and if lire payment is postponed twice, 
the creditor is permitted to cultivate the land of the debtor. Tliis in- 
dicates how difficult it is for a person or a family without a good reputa- 
tion to borrow any money. In Taitou theie are no professional money 
lenders, probably because no family is a really big landlord. Tlieie has 
been very little borrowing and lending between the richer families and 
the needy ones, for the money changes hands between individuals who 
know each olhci. A person of a well-to-do family who needs money may 
go to the somces we have mentioilfed — a woman with a little savings or a 
small family. Usually, however, he will sell his land or other property 
rather than bonow. Borrowing or lending is a rather embarrassmg tiling 
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to do. Both parties prefer to hide the fact if possible. No organized credit 
society, such as the old yao-hui or the new credit cooperative society, 
exists in this village. 

Women of neighboring families gather before their front doors to talk 
and gossip. Especially in llie sumiiieitime, when the men are eating at 
home, the women come out to have a breath of fresh air under the tices. 
A spontaneous and informal group is foimed and the talk ranges from 
discussion of the daily work to gossip about the marriage of a family 
at the other end of the village. Tins continues until the men come out 
and it is the women’s turn to eat. After dinuei when the weather is hot 
and the people don’t feel like working, the men and boys go to sleep 
or play on the main street, on the river bank, or in the groves. The old 
women go to theii bedrooms to take a nap. But the young women and 
little girls come out again to sit under the tiees or in their doorways, 
bringing with them some piece of work. All of them aic members of the 
same hu-tung. Tliey sit about for one or two hours, ihcn letuin to their 
homes and resume their important work— sewing, mending, ironing, 
embioideiing, and tlie hke. The men and boys go to the helds. The grand- 
mothers also get up; they go to visit neighbors oi stay home to help their 
dauglilcrs-in-law by watching the young children. Little girls and little 
boyS gather and play die whole afternoon in the neighborhood. 

After sunset, the men and boys come home and supper is served im- 
mediately. After supper, men go to the hard and clean tlireshing grounds 
at Uie outskirts of the village. Large gioaps galhci and commanicy life 
IS at its height. At homo, the women rush through their washing as 
quickly as possible because they also want to have a neighborhood gather- 
ing. Since tlicy axe women, they do not. meet on the thieshing grounds, 
but in die little open spaces m the small lanes between their homes. Men 
never partiupatc in the women’s gutheriiigs, nor is a woman allowed to 
join the men. The men feel free to talk of aiiydiiiig they like, perhaps 
gossiping at the expense of young women, telling dirty stories, or ex- 
changing rumors of love affairs between a boy and a girl of ceitain families. 
In the women's groups, freedom of speech and freedom from convention 
are also enjoyed, but to a lesser degree. Oldei women lie down on a 
mattress and swing their fans without embarrassment. Younger mariied 
women can joke at the expense of each other s husbands, or tease the 
giown-up gills by saying that they are dicaming of haudswne young men. 
The daughters can laugh and talk much more freely tliaa iri any other 
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circumstances. Tlie women return to their homes before their men come 
back, so that the latter cannot see their gathering, nor hear what they 
say. 

In the wintertime, these social gatherings are rarer, because it is too 
cold to sit outside the house and it is not proper for many women to 
gather in one home. Two or three grown-up giils who are fiiendly with 
eadi other may sew or embroider together. Children play together as 
usual before the walls or in the enclosed backyards. In the evenings, men 
who arc intimate with each oilier may meet at one home or another 
alternatively to spend their extra time in talk. Young men play caids or 
chess, or one of them may read aloud the moie popular stories. 

These neighborhood gatherings are very influential in the development 
of the young people, a fact recognized from ancient times. The story of 
Mother Meng’s selecting a neighborhood for her son is so well known in 
China that every man and woman can tell it. Wlien Mencius was a boy, 
his mother moved their residence three times in order to select a decent 
neighborhood for the boy. In one place most of the neighbors weie 
employed in playing m a brass band for funerals, so Mencius learned to 
play loo. Since this was a low career, Mother Meng had to move away 
lest her son become a brass-band player. Tire people of the next place were 
batchers, so Meiicius and the odier boys started to play at slaughtering. 
This was considered by tire mother even worse than the first, so she had 
to move again. Whether or not the new place encouraged the boy to 
become a sage is not known, but it is undeniable tliat the neighborhood 
exerts great infiuence upon the young. 

Because of the need for children’s labor in the field and at honre and 
also because tliere is no surplus iiiOney for frivolity, recreation for chil- 
dren xs not encouraged and almost no toys are provided for them. Chil- 
dren of the same neighborhood, however, play group games which re- 
quire little equipment. One of these is Ta-wa, a game played with two 
teams, which requires only some small storres. Each child has a stone, 
and another stone is used as a goal for shooting. Five parallel lines, about 
five feet long, are drawn on the ground about three feet apart. The first 
player stands on the line at one end of the playground and tries to hit 
the goal with Iris stone. If the goal is hit, he hops on one foot over the 
lines to the other end and picks upliis stone and hops back to his original 
place. The next player docs the same. There are about a dozen different 
ways of throwing the stone and hopping over the lines. Members of one 
team can help each other in any part of the action. 
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Ta-ke is a bowling game that can be played by ten or more children. 
Each player has a bundle of pins made of kaoliang stalk and a small 
polished roller of brick or stone. At one end of a long narrow lane the 
boys «et up tw^T bricks with a horizontal stick across them to form a 
frame. Each boy puts one of his pins against the frame so that one end 
touches the horizontaJ stick and the other end rests on the ground. Tlic 
boys first throw their rollers toward the opposite end of the lane. Tlie 
one whose throw is tne longest has the first chance to bowl with his roller 
at the pins. The one who knocks oil all the pins is the winner. 

Ts’ang-niora, a girl’s game, is somewhat like blinduian's buff. Tire girl 
(occasionally a boy) who plays the “blindman” leans against one of the 
walls and covers her eyes, pretending not to sec anything. Then she runs 
here and there searching, and when she finds and catches another player, 
the captive becomes the “blindman.” Another game, placed by two big 
girls and a group of young children, is locally called “eagle catches 
chickens.” One of the big girls is the old hen and tlie other is an eagle, 
while the young children are the pullets. 'Fhe pullets and the hen form 
a line by clasping hands; the eagle hies to catch the pullets one by one 
while the hen tries to protect her “children.” 

“Catch a thiet” is a rough game, usually played by boys over twelve. 
One boy is a magistrate, another a thief, and the rest are policemen. All 
the boys who want to play stand in a row against a wall, their feet close 
together. Tlic feet arc counted from one end of the Ihie to the other in 
time to a chant of rhythmic but meaningless sounds. The boy who 
chants uses his right foot to touch the left foot of every boy in the row. 
Eadi word of Are chant should fall upon one foot. The foot upon which 
the last word of the chant fails is drawn back a little, and the boy who 
withdraws both feet first becomes the magistrate, the next is the thief, 
and tlie third one is captain of the policemen. Tire thief attempts to 
escape and the policemen try to catch him. When the thief is caught, he 
is brought before tlic magistrate and a trial is conducted, the magistrate 
sentences him to a beating and appoints two boys to carry out the order. 
Another game played by boys is TuChkn-tzs. A group of older boys 
or young men play with a shuttlecock made by tying some poultry 
feathers on a coin. This Chien-tze is thrown up in the air, and the players 
try to keep it from touching the grcTund, kicking or bultmg it but not 
touching it with their hands. Tlie game is popular in winter since it is 
very active and hdps the boys to keep warm. 

Usually in the backyards or enclosed courts, swings are set up for the 
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girls. While the girls are playing, no young men except their own brothers, 
cousins, or boys of the same neighborhood are allowed to be present. The 
schoolboys are very fond of flying biles. They mush be careful not to let 
the kite land in the court of any home. The local people believe that 
this brings bad luck to the family, and the kite will certainly be destroyed 
and tire boys cursed. A kite is usually made of paper secuied to a bamboo 
framework and is parnted like a human figure or a bird oi butterfly. In 
marry cases rt looks like the images used at funerals, or for witchcraft, and 
suggests death. 

It is easy to oraw a checkerboard on the ground and to use stones as 
checkers. For this reason, checkers is a very popular game rn the summer. 
Younger girls and boys play r.|uietly under the trees on the riverbank witli 
a number of others sitting beside as on-lookers. Sometimes the players 
get Into a serious argument and the spectators take sides with them. 
While the cows are gra/ing, the boys sit down and play the game, some- 
times letting their animals wander far away over the fields. In the winter 
a group of young people may gather to learn Chinese boxmg or to sing 
songs in the houses where social gatherings usually lake place. During the 
New Ycai Testival seme active young people may also organize country 
dramas. 



Village Conflicts 



I N addition to the dan and neighborhood organizations, there «-re othe) 
kinds of intra’':lbge groupings Families of similar social anc economic 
status, families which support a certain school, and the families which 
have hecomc Christianized all tend to divide off into special group's 
Families of the same neighborhood may not be as close as families of 
<:iffeient neighborhoods, because ol status differences. l'i;vo or three Liu 
families, for CAample, live in the neighborhood where most of the Yang 
lamilies lire. The Lius are very poor and do not have much to do with 
the Yangs because they feel iiiferior to them, and the Yangs do not 
make overtures to them, either. But another Liu family, whrch has re- 
cently become prosperous, has gradually become intimate with the 
Yangs. Their children were asked to attend the Chiistian school. The 
mother of another Liu family had tried desperately to achieve these social 
relations without success. To this end, she sent one of hci two sons to the 
Christian school, but failed lu her purpose because hei husband and sons 
had a bad reputation in the village. 

A Yang family which lives in the norlhwestcin pait of the village had 
gradually hunt up llieh relations with a Fan family who lived in the 
eastern end. Each family had four sons. Most of the sons and grandchil- 
dren of the two families were giaduatod from modem schools. Con- 
sequently, they are regarded as learned families. Some of them have 
traveled a good deal, and members of the tw o families are famdiai with 
the new currents ol thought, la addition, each family owns about die 
same amount of land. For these reasons, members of the two families con- 
sider themselves equals and meet frequently. Both fainilies have attracted 
otlicrs which arc either equal in status or have educated members. 
Formerly, the ten or twelve wealthy families ot the village had more 
intimate relations with each oUiei than they had with their neighbors. 
'I'here was also a group of middle-class families. Tlieir association was not 
strong but recognizable. The poor families also constituted an informal 
group. In the past decades, distinctiolis based upon wealth have broken 
up because of the decline of tlie rich families and the general disruption 
caused by the war. In general, this kind of stratification is rather suporfitial, 
for, 3s we have seen, the sUtuS of a family may change in a few genera- 
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tions. The shifting certainly counteracts the building up of pcimanent 
social classes. Another point to be mentioned is that a family with 
wealth but no culture is usually the most isolated; the rich cultured 
rarmers look down upon it, and yet it does not want to associate with 
die poor people. Thus, wealth alone does not give a family high position 
in the community. 

For several years the village school and the Christian school divided the 
village into two groups. Families who sent their childien to the village 
school wcie drawn together by nmneioas activities, such as organizing 
the school council, discussing the finances, making plans for enteitaining 
the teacher, and so on. In the same way, the families who sent their 
children to the Christian school also came together. 

The introduction of Christianity brought about new groupings ot 
families. T'en or tvvelvc families belong to the Piolestanl chuich, and five 
or six families belong to the Catholic church. The Protestant families in- 
clude the Yangs and Ch’ens and, foiiiicriy, also one of the P'an families. 
Tne Cadiolic group is composed of foui or five P'an families and two of 
the Ch’cns. Because Christianity is a new religion and is contradicloiy in 
soine ways to the traditions and Customs of tlie local society, Jie two 
groups of families which identified tliemselves with this belief are sharply 
differentiated from other families. This differentiation caused a kind of 
“we-gioup” consciousness in each of the two groups. Tire dozen Yang 
and Ch’en families have maintained closer relations than would have 
been likely under other circumstances. The several P’an families which 
belong to tire Catholic cLuicli are poor and of very low social status, and 
are considered by their kinsmen as a group of outcasts. As a result, they 
have developed a feeling of unity among themselves. BoUi the Piocestaiit 
arid the Catholic gioups regard tliemselves as 'chosen people,” thinking 
that they belong to Heaven while tire rest of the villagers are sinneis, 
Of people of this world. 'Fhe pieachers of the churches have taught their 
members to distinguish themselves from the other people. Needless to 
say, this has tremendously widened the gap between the Christian groups 
and the rest of the families in the village. But the distinction does not 
stop here. Protestant-Catholic antagonism has split the two Christian 
groups. All the non-Chrishan families practice ancestoi worship. They 
have the Kitchen God in Uieir kilcliens, bum incense sticks and kow-tow 
in the shrine of the God of Earth on the New Year Festival, and patronize 
the Buddhist temple in the district. For these reasons, we may consider 
Ihemas ataodier religious group, though they are by no means organized. 
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When a village is thus paititioncd, it is natural that conflicts between 
different groups should occur now and then. Here are some important 
village conflicts which actually took place in Taitou in the last few de- 
cades. One was a conflict between Protestants and Catholics. Tire first 
converts were members of the Ch’en and Yang families and included a 
Ch’en scholar and his secorrd brodier. They were all ambitious men, and 
therr primary purpose in conversion was to get positions as country 
preachers, and then to establish a church-suLsidized village school, to use 
foreign influence through the church to deal wrth their opponents, and 
to sell food to the missionaries. As a result, resentment was fostered in the 
minds ot tlie other Wllagers and the whole Christian group became a 
target for attack. Later, for some unknown reason, a lop member of the 
P’an clan also jomtd the group. Ilis action stirred up a great controversy 
in his own clair. It was regarded by some of his krnsmen as a great shame 
to the clan and therr ancestors, and measures against him were secretly 
plairned. Since he was a rich man and a member of the imporcaut clan, 
die few Chrislian members and the church autnoritics honored him as 
their top man in cvcry ease. Ihis created jealousy aniong the Chrisuan 
Cli’cns, one of whom felt so badly Ibat he refused to stay in the group. 

A few years later, the Catholic church in a drstanl village also secured 
members amoiig the villagers. The Catholics wanted converts and did not 
care whaL kind of people they were. They hinted that those who came to 
the church would have financial help and the protection of a foreign 
power if they were ever involved in any legal disjjutes. This atlracted many 
restless, property less, and oppressed people. Before long, a group of several 
dozen poor people of the village declaied their aOrliation wrth the Catholic 
church. Tire priest and headman iniiiaLed the Western church fathers in 
assumirrg a belhgcrent attitude toward tne Protestant group. This situation 
was immediately seized upon by the vrllagcrs, who hated the fottlgn 
religion and Its believers, and by the ambitious and discontented Ch’en 
scholar, as well as by the P'an clan heads, who resented the affiliation of 
some P’aiis with the Protestant group. The anli-Cliristian villagers wanted 
the two groups to destroy each other; the Ch'en scholar wanted to defeat 
the P'an who had defeated him among the Piotcstarits, and the clan 
heads of the P’ans wanted to punish their rebellious member. They all 
set to work. Tire villagers and the P’an heads incited members of the 
Catholic group to quarrel with the Protestant group, while the Ch’en 
scholar joined forces with the Catliolics. One day a rumor reached the 
Catholics to the effect that the Protestant members had insulted their 
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God and their priest. The young Catholics immediately seized the P’an 
member and did the most shameful things to insult him. Tlien they 
threatened and abused the other members. They also insulted the brother 
of the Ch’en scholar. The Yang members had been threitened but not 
actually insulted. The clash did not develop into a real row because the 
Protestant group decided not tc oppose the Catholics. Alter the P’an 
member and the Ch'en scholar s brother had been irisulted, the marn pur- 
pose ot the fight was accomplished and the village leaders mediated the 
conflict, which ended with the Protestants’ promise to entertain the im- 
portant Catholic members at a formal Juiuer. 

The Christian groups and the other villagers came into Jitticulty over 
the question of sharing expeiiscs for practicmg opeia in the village. The 
opera was a most important amasernent and it was an annual occasion. 
All the families contributed to it according to their incans, except the 
Christian groups who refused to pay theii share. Tlicy held that the' 
opera was a Lud ot thanksgiving to the Dragon God and tlieief oie tonud- 
dictory to Christianity, and Christians could not give nmney to it, but 
that did not prevent tlie Christian families and then relatives from alteud- 
irig the performance and enjoying the entertainment as much aS aiiyoue 
else. This greatly annoyed the othci villagers and the Christian gioups 
were regarded as no longa propeily belonging to the village. The viilagcii)' 
resentment grew when they were told that the Chiistians weie pioLected 
by foreign power. 

This was not tiit only friclion that occurred between the Chiistiau 
groups and die otlier villagers. The Chiistians weie taught tliac they 
were God’s chosen people, that they no longer belonged to this world 
but to God’s wuild, and tliat they must organize themselves into oue body 
against all who were not Chiistians, and who, therefore, were “sinners.” 
The poor Chiistians who felt that tliey liad been oppressed ol ill-tiealed 
by the wealthy people, wanted to avenge themselves and to expiess Iheir 
feeling of injustice. 'The ambitious membeis assumed that they were as 
good as, or even Superior to, those who held leadership in the village, the 
yillage gcntiy. They considered it an injustice that they did not have the 
opportunities to demonstrate their leadership. Besiaes, the Chiistians 
had the attitude that the non-Chiisdans weie pitiful because they re- 
sisted the “tme God” and were, therefore, conimilling the sin of woi- 
shiping false gods. On tlieir side, die non-Christian villagers regarded 
both the Protestant and the Catholic groups as mean people— people 
who refused to pay homage to tlieir ancestors, who betrayed their country- 
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men but made fucnds with foreigners. Since both sides had piejudices 
like these, conflicts could hardly be avoided. It was only after people had 
had lime to become moic familiar with the religion, and the excitement 
at the strange things had abated, that the hostile attitude of the iior- 
Christians was lessened. The reconciliation was also attributed to the 
eiilightcnrueut of many of the Christians. In recent years, many well- 
trained leadeis grew up among the Chinese Christians who understand 
Christianity much better than theii predccessois, tlie first converts, did. 
These men take a liberal attitude and coopeiatc in many collective ac- 
tivities With other groups, and refrain from condemnnig othei beliefs. 

A coiifiicl between school factions also made village history. Years ago, 
an ambitious and self-made scholai of a Cli’en family wanted to become 
a schoolteacher. lie fosteied the laea among the families of the Yang, 
Cli'eii, and Liu clans that thcir childien weic not heated as well as 
the P'ans by the teacher in the P’an clan’s school. Since all tliree cLns 
felt saboidliicae to the Fan clan, indlgnaticn was not difllcolt to aiouse. 
In addition, a numbci of families of the Ch’en and Yang clans had ac- 
cepted Cliuatianity, and this' new religious behef had brought the families 
mto close lelationship. The scholai vigoiously advocated the establish- 
ment of a new school for their own childien so that tliey could be in- 
dependtiil of the Pan school. He finally succeeded, and a second school 
was opened in the house of a Yatig xanuly. All the pupils were boys of tlie 
Ch’en and Yang clauS, 'Phe teachei of the "orthodox" school and im- 
portant membeis of the P an clan resented tins new nmve. Rumors were 
spread by them about the Ch’en teacher, attacking his scholarship, and 
also waiiiing the minoi clans that tliey could expect letahaticn in One 
foim Oi anorher. The Yangs and Ch’ens called a meeting at which they 
resolved to uphold their rights and support their teacher in every way. 
The antagonisrii between this group and the P’an clan lasted for several 
years. Since the second school was piimarily a icsult of die ambition of 
the Ch'eu scholar, the bitterness of the P’ans was largely directed to 
the Ch'ens raUier dian to the Yangs and Lius. Besides, mosi of tlie Yang 
families had fairly good relations with many individual P’an families as 
well as with the clan as a whole. The Yangs, undeistariduig that they 
were iu a minor position in the village, never tried to compete with the 
P’ans in any of the village affairs, and the P’ans treated them frankly 
and generously. 

An mtciesting point in this conflict was that, in both tlie Yang and 
Ch’en clans there was a leading family which did not take sides with 
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its own kinsmen. The head of the Ch’en family, a younger brother of the 
Ch’en scholar, believed that good relations with all the clans in the village 
should be maintained by all means. As a result, he was not on speaking 
terns with his own brothers, but later was supported by lire P’ans r\hen 
he held the office of village head. The head of the Yang family was a 
very ambitious person, who kept aloof from the conflict because lie hiiii- 
self was antagonistic toward the Clr'cn leaders as well aS the important 
members of his own clan. Had the Ch’ens and Yangs asked him to lead 
the fight, however, he would certainly have taken part, for he loved to 
domrnate. 

Tire two schools had both undergone some change, as we have seen. 
Tire one supported by the Pan clan became a public school, receiviug 
recognition and subsidies from Lbe county government, while the one 
sponsored by the Ch’en and Yang clans became an riislitution of the 
vtliagc Protestant church. Conflict between them was considerably eased 
because of the automatic division of terrrtorres from which each school 
recruited rts pupris. The territory of the Christian school was the western 
section of lire village, while chat of the village school was the eastern 
section. Further improvement was brought about by the good relations 
between the young teacher of tire Christian school and the younger 
generations of the P’air families. When the teacher of the village 
school realized that his school could not take care of all the bo^s 
and that his trarnirrg was really Inferior to that of tire teacher of 
the Christian school, Urc antagonism was lessened. The seemirrg har- 
nioiiy between the two schools and tire friendly attitude of the Fan 
leaders encouraged two brothers of a Yang family to hope that the 
schools could be united. One day they invited the vrllage head and the 
teacher of the village school to talk over this idea. The hroihcrs made it 
clear tliat their suggestion was entirely for the good of the two schools 
and for the children of the whole village; that they Uremselves did not 
have any personal interest in the affair because their careers lay outside 
the village, tlrat one school would be much stronger tlian two, separated 
in both finance and teadring; and that tire present teachers would have 
charge of the new school, where they would have the advantage of 
dividing the courses among iheurselves in accordance with therr specialized 
training. The response from tire teacher and the village head was fevor- 
able. The next day the two brothers left the village to attend to therr own 
businesses. After several months, news came to them that dissention 
had again arisen between the two school factions. In the first place. 
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the village schoolteacher and other P’an leaders had misunderstood the 
proposition. They thought that it was a trap, a trap set up by the Yangs 
and Ch’cns, or by the council of the Christian school, to absorb the 
I'illagc school for the purpose of upsetting the position of the P’ans. 
Second, the members of rhe Christian council were unable to conviuce 
the others of their sincerity and unselfrsh motives as the two Yang brothers 
had done. Because of this the teacher of the village school and all tlic 
leaders of the Pan clan resumed then unfriendly attitude toward rhe 
Christian school and the Protestairt group. A son of the village head 
was studying in rhe Christian school and the village head himself came 
to the school to talk with the teacher and inembeis of the school’s council 
almost eveiy day. But both the father and son ceased their visits and 
were embarrassed when they met persons of the Chustian group. This 
was because the village head was also a lucirrber of the P'an clan, so he 
had lO act on the side of the vrilage schoolteacher. Tlie origiriators of 
the plan were greatly drsappoiuted. 'They had a deep feai that the good 
rcJalions between the leaders of the Yang clan and the leaders of the 
P’air darr might be undermined. The situation Iras now been remedied 
to a coirsideiablc exleut, but the idea of consolidaliiig the two schools must 
wait for a long lime to come. 

Clan feuds were a not uirconnrron souitc of village coiillitt. Such a 
feud existed between soinc families of Uic P’an and the Ch’en clans. 
In lire course of it, a Clr’cn fatrrily was attacked one night by gangsters 
whose faces were either panrlcd or eovemd by masks. The family and 
their relatives all suspected some of the P’ans, but since they could not 
produce any evidence for their suspicions, the P'ans pronounced the 
accusation a great uisult. Although the case did not develop into a serious 
clan fight, the bad feeling between tire two clans was heightened arrd an- 
other incident occurred. On lire marn load north of the village, the Cli'eu 
clan had erected a smue monurireirt to honor a faithful wrdow among 
their ancestors. It had stood there for several decades when one day it 
was found lying on tire ground. 'The Ch’eirs discovered that the damage 
had been done by some young people of the P’an clan, and they im- 
mediately took this as a challenge. 'They were ready to undertake a law- 
suit bat, fortunately, the P'ans realized dial ilie mischief tliey had done 
could not be justified or excused in thl^ court. Therefore, they sought the 
aid ot tihe village leaders to arbitrate Ure case. The Ch’ens finally accepted 
the P’ans’ offer to erect the monumeirt again and build a brick frame 
to protect ir, and the case was settled. 
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It is clear that the causes of such feuds are complicated and refer back 
to a number of things. Clan prejudice is an important factor, for upon it 
depend most of the associations or divisions among families. Religious 
prejudice has intensified these divisions, though this is an unfannliar and 
a recent thing in China. Tliere is suspicion in rclarions between a strong 
clan and a minor one. The Ch'cn families, for instance, had in the past 
thirty yeais always thought that they were uufaidy treated by the village 
officers (who happened to be members of the Pan clan), in icgaid to the 
sharing of the expenses of village administration. Foi this reason lliey 
were considered troublemakas, and the important Pan families could 
iiol but come into conflict with the Ch’ens. 

Insult to a family’s or a clar/s ancestors will always biing lepercussions. 
Damage to an ancestor’s giaveyard, speaking of an ancestor’s less worthy 
deeds, making derisive signs or gestures at an ancestral hall or at anything 
related to ancestors cause serious ill-feeling between families or clans. 
When a family oi a clan is prosperous and clan consciousness is strong, 
its members vigorously defend Ihcu ancestors and all that pei tains to 
Urem. Children of poor families may sweai at each other at the expense of 
dieir ancestors without causing serious clashes between their parents, but 
this IS not true of richer families. 'Tlie fang-shui (giaveyard sice) is some- 
limes an important factor in conflicts between clans. Since a claii’s most 
important function is to make sure that their ancestors* spirits atC happy 
in the other world and their progeny iiumerous, rich, and honorable in 
tins world, finding and defending a place of good fung-shui is a very 
iiirportant task. Any damage to the place endangers tl»e happiness of the 
family, and suclr an offense could not be tolerated. This belief has be- 
come so strong in Chinese minds that a deep-rooted sentiment has de- 
veloped around ancestral halls and aiiceslral graveyards. Lawsuits over 
ancestral property are all too common in the Chinese countryside. Be- 
cause of dieir agricultural occupation and tlieir peace-loving tradition, 
the Chinese masses arc comparatively hard to arouse against a national 
cuemy. But once convinced drat the enemy would destroy their an- 
cestors’ residence and turn over their ancestors’ graveyards, they will 
fight to the last ditch, In Chinese history one can find numerous war 
slogans referring to the “protecting our ancestors’ graveyards.” 

Quarrels between neighboring iainilies are often caused by children's 
squabbles. The children of the upper-class famihes are usually taken care 
of by their siblings when they are young and by a schoolteacher when 
drey are above six or seven years old. They have few chances to get into 
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trouble with other children. Their parents aie afiaid of being criticized for 
spoiling them and therefore refrain from siding with their own children 
when quarrels arise. When upper-class famihes are involved in such a 
qmrreh it is a more serious matter than a noisy dispute between women 
or a street fight between men. It riray lead to a lawsuit or a long lasting 
hatted. 

Tlirough many generations the Chinese vrllage gentry have learned an 
interesting way to end certain kinds of village conflicts. This is to do 
notlring about it. Wlien two lower-class families get into a dispute, the 
mothers scold each other on the sneet, their husbands may have a fist 
fight, and then it all suddenly stops. The next day their children play 
togetlrer as usual, the adults may not speak to each other for ten days or 
more, but they conduct their own business as usual and gradually forget 
the mattei. Disturbances of this kind are usually ignored by the village 
leaders. To be sure, this is not always the case. Occasionally, small matters 
develop into something extremely serious. For instance, two poor iamilies 
quarrel one morning. Every one of the iicrghbors think it is just another 
quarrel, but the ricxL day the head of one of the families is found mur- 
dered. This lies beyond lire power of the village leaJeis, because the case 
is no longer a village conflict but a cdminar act, and cair only be settled 
by law. Or, a family may fiiid one night that their home, or a heap of 
straw, has been set on fire. This must also be dealt v\'rtli by law. 

’When two leading families, uv two village dignitaries, or two clans, 
come into conflict, the case will not be ignored but must be mediated by 
die village leaders. Pacification lias been for long the riieasuie usually 
employed to end important village disputes. Usually this is done through 
the good offices of the village leaders, but when tire gentry or the chief 
clans are involved, tire ordinary village leaders do not have sufficient 
prestige to Intervene. In these cases, leaders from other villages are called 
In. These rnay be no more capable than the local leaders, but because they 
are from a different village their presence means mote to the conflicting 
paitles, and, therefore, they have a greater "face.” Many disputes are thus 
settled by outside intervention. 

The general procedure is as follovvs. First, the invited or self-appointed 
village leaders come to the involved parties to find out the real issues at 
stake, and also to collect opinions fffom other villagers concerning the 
background of the matter. Then they evaluate the case according to 
Uteix past experience and propose a solution. In bringing the two parties 
to accept the proposal, the peacemakers have to go back and forth until 
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the opponents are willing to meet halfway. Then a formal party is held 
eimer in the village or in the market town, to which are invited the 
mediators, the village leaders, clan heads, and the heads of the two dis- 
puting families. The main feature of such a party is a feast. While it is in 
progress, the talk may concern anything except the conflict. The expenses 
of the feast will eidiei be equally shared by the disputing parties or borne 
entirely by one of them. If the controversy is settled m a form of “ne- 
gotiated peace,” that is, if both parties admit their mistakes, the expenses 
will be equally shared. If the settlement reached shows that only one 
party was at fault, the expenses are paid by the gudly family. If one party 
chooses voluntarily, or is forced, to concede to the other (as in the case of 
the Protestant-Catholic dispute), it will assume the entire cost. Wlien 
the heads or lepresentatives of lire disputing families are usheied to the 
feast, they gieet each other and exchange a few words. After a little whrie 
they will ask to be excused and depart. Thus, the conflict is settled^ but 
soirrctimes the settlement iiiay not be conclusive. 

Generally, when the two conflicting parries both belong to the middle 
or upper class, no compensation is paid when the settlement is made. 
Receiving money or other material compensation from a losing opponent 
causes great shame. The victory lies in the general opinion of the public 
that one is right and the opponent wrong. When this is won, any 
damages suffered can be overlooked. Tiie important thing is that your 
opponent has to admit that he has been wrong, and this is very haid for 
a man of equal status to do. A feast provides the ideal situaiicn for such 
an enfoiced acknowledgment. Overtly the feast is given to the mediators, 
actually it is an admission of defeat. The person who pays for it apologizes 
by this means. 

Very few — ^perhaps none — of the disputes in this village have been 
solved by a lawsuit. Even the case in which a Ch’en family was attacked 
at night by their neighbors was settled out of court. Villagers forced into 
a legal case must go to the county seat and hire lawyers, and Uie ensuing 
costs are prohibitive for any of the farm families. Nine out of ten families 
who have sought recourse to the law have had to sacrifice a great pari 
of their small property. Countless stories and proverbs have discouraged 
farmers from referring their cases to the government. Private mediation 
has beeit and is now the most important legal mechanrsm in rural dis- 
tricts throughout tire country. Social justice has been In the past much 
more important than legal power in protecting the weak against violence 
of any sort. It is a feet that no matter how small or weak a family may 
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be, if its members behave fairly lo the other villagers, both the strong 
and the lawless will cither help it or leave it alone. If it is unicasonably 
attacked, the attacker would sooner or later be discovered and the whole 
village would punish him. In the last twenty years, when bandits have 
been numerous in the counliyside, the families that were attacked were 
those who had bad relations with most of the villagers, especially the 
poor ones. A number of rich families who seemed logical taigets for the 
bandits wcie uninulcsLed throughout the chaotic period because the 
members of these families had always behaved well in dealing witli then 
fellow villagers, rich or poor. The bandits lefiained from attacking them 
because the deed would be condemned by both men and gods. 

Since a number of village conflicts aie caused by hinting somebody’s 
"face,” it is necessary to discuss the losing or gaining of "face.’' "Face” is 
a literal translation of the Chinese character hen or mien. Although lien. 
or mien means just what the English word face docs, the Chinese expres- 
sion tlou llun (losing face) oi yao nnen-tze (wishing a face) lias nothing 
to do with face in our usual undcislaudiiig of the Icmi. It Joes not mean 
a certain expression on, or the physical appcaiance of, the face, such as 
implied by "a funny face” or “a sad face.” When we say in Chinese that 
one loses face, we mean that he loses piostigc, he has been insulted or 
has been made lo feel cnibarrassmcnt before a group. When we say that 
a man wants a face, we mean that he wants to be given honor, prestige, 
praise, flalteiy, or concession, whether or not these are merited. Face is 
really a personal psychological satisfaction, a social esteem accorded by 
others. 

Perhaps this can be bcttci un Jeistood by analyzing the factors involved 
ill losing or gaining face. Tiie first factor is the status of social or otlitr 
equality between the persons involved. For instance, if a village dignitary 
asks anorher lo make a social call with him or to grant some othei favor 
and is refused, he will feel that he has lost face. If, on the other hand, 
a peasant is similarly refused by one of his own rank, he will not have tliis 
feeling. As another illustration, when one of two equally popular professois 
is refused by the other in some request, the former will have lost face, but 
if a student is siiiiilaily treated by a piofessor, the student does not suffer 
loss of face. 

Tile second factor is the inequality between the social status of the two 
persons. Wlieii a boxer is defeated by an opponent as strong as he is, he 
will feel sorry but will not lose face. But if tlie victor is known to be 
Infeiior to him, then he will consider his defeat a great loss of face. 
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Likewise, a village gentry’s embarrassment at being defeated by a man 
of his own class would not be as serious as if he were defeated by a junior 
village officer. However, this principle cannot be extended indefinitely. 
It would not be true to say that the lower the opponent’s status, the 
greater ilie loss of face. If the insulting person is only a plain peasant or 
one who has been considered ignorant or mean, a cultured man does not 
lose face at all, because people will say that the tioable is caused by the 
peasant’s ignorance and is not che other’s fault, and if the latter remains 
impervious to the taunt, he will win great praise from the villagers for 
being too great to quarrel with a mean person, or so kind that he can 
forgi\re another’s ignorance. Inequality of social status can nullify the 
feeling of loss of face in another way. "When a plain villager is scolded 
or injured by a gentleman, he may resent it but he will not lose face. 
Similarly, a junior village officer can be insulted by a government com- 
missioner, by a powerful vrllage leader, oi by aii influential clan head 
without much loss ot face. In the academic world, a junior writer who is 
scolded or insulted by a well-known scholar is proud of it rarhei tlran 
ashamed. 

A thrrd factor is the presence of a witness. In fact, lire question of 
losing or not losing face is based oii ariticipaliori of the effect upon a 
third person or party. If the indignity has not been witnessed or is cei- 
tain to remain unknown to anyone else, then bitterness may be roused 
but not the sense of losing face. When one does something socially 
wrong but keeps it secret, he does rrot feel embanassed before other 
people. Wlrenever the secrecy is violated, he wdl lose face. Therefore, the 
village streets or public gatherings are places where one rs in danger of 
losing face. The rcatoration or face must also be accomplished at a party 
presented by mediators, village or community leaders, and tire two parties 
involved. But the clfectrvcncss of the presence or knowledge of a third 
party varies with the degree of intimacy between the tliird parly and the 
persons irrvolved. 

Tnus, social relatiorrship is a fourtir factor, If the thriJ person is itr- 
timate with one or both of the opposing parlies, the defeated or insulted 
party does not feel that he has lost face, or at least the feeling will be 
negligible. But if the third person is not an intimate, the situation is 
quite diflferent. In the family, for instance, there is no problem of losing 
ot gaining face in rdations between husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, or between siblings, but there is such a problem between tire in-laws, 
The problem becomes mote serious when the social distance attends 
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outside the family to the ticighboihood, to the village, and even beyond. 
Beyond a ceilain distance, however, this factor becomes ineffective. When 
a man lives in a completely strange society there is no problem of faee, 
iici mattei vbitt kind of mistakes he may make, because nobody knov^s 
him. He can visit disreputable places or commit an iiiunoial ad. without 
uneasiness as long as he can keep it from reaching the attention of his 
friends or home folks. That is why a person who always behaves well in 
his local community may act very dilTeieiilly in a big city. 

A fifth factor is social value or social sanctron. One may commrt dif- 
ferent and numerous mistakes, but not all of them entail loss of face. In 
a society where agricultuie is the main occupation, one loses face if his 
fann is not cared for. People pay much attention to filial piety and 
ancestor reverence, and a family loses face if its memhers do not hold 
together as long as their parents are alive or do not conduct a proper 
funeral for them when they die. On the other hand, a person of such a 
society can come back to live as usual aflei having failed to be a good 
apprentice In a market-town store or a successful student in the high 
school in the county seal. A father-in-law would be greatly shamed to be 
caught joking witlr his daughlei-iii-law when no third person was present, 
as would a girl discovered in a love affair with a neighbor’s boy, for these | 
actions violate deep-rooted traditions. 

The consciousrTiess of one’s own social prestige is a sixth factor. The 
more conscious one is of his status, the stronger is his fear ot losing face. 
For instance, a liberal or tree-minded village gentry would not be particu- 
larly disturbed if a junior villager should unwittingly offend him. But if he 
were highly conventional or orthodox, he would be outraged and if the 
offender did not apologize immediately it would become a serious case. 
Tliat is why ordinary villagers never dare to deal directly witl» this type 
of village gentlemen. Not a few self-made leaders are always in trouble 
with fellow villagers just because they care too much for therr social 
prestige and are overly sensitive about it. Tins is especially true in cases in 
which middle-aged peisons ate involved. 

TIius, age becomes a seventh factor in the problem of face. Young 
people have not as yet acquired much social prestige and theiefoie do not 
have much face to lose. On the oilier hand, old people frequently do not 
feel loss of face. They can easily be^excused (and they always excuse 
themselves) on the gtound that they are old, and besides, experience has 
made Uiern too mature to he easily emhanassed. Only the middle-aged 
people, who are very careful to safeguard their social prestige, are setious 
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about losing or gaining face. Lastly, a person’s sensibility is also a factor. 
A situation that malces one person lose face leaves another unhurt. It 
is very easy to hurt a sensitive person’s feelings and if the slight occurs in 
the presence of a third person he is certain to feel that he has lost face. 

Wlren a villager of note, a leader fur example, is defeated iu public 
affairs or is insulted at a social gathering by one of his nvals, he will feel 
great humiliation and swear to avenge himself. Thus, a bitter struggle 
ensues. If iris family or friends say that iie should not tahe the matter too 
seriously and that he ought to liave tolerance, his answer will, in most 
eases, be like this; ‘‘Why? 'ITiis is not a matter of insignificance, llie 
safety of my face is involved. How can 1 maintain my respectable position 
in this community if I accept defeat from that bastard? Of course I must 
fight until my enemy is on his knees. Rcmciriber, we arc upper-class 
people. We can sacrifice everything but our face.” 

When an upper-class family is attacked with bad words or violent 
actions by another of a similar social status, a serious conflict will arise. 
When village leaders come to settle it, tlie injured family very likely says: 
“Monty, property, tliese are insignificant in comparison with our family’s 
face! Just consider it from our point of view. IIow could we live on as 
usual if our face were lost to that infamous family? We cannot tolerate 
Uiis. We must fight on till our enemy admits his guilt.” If the mediators 
continue their effort, the family may finally give in, but say: "All right, 
wc may give up the fight if you gentlemen will guarantee that our face 
will be safe.” And the guarantee is given: “Surely, we will see that every- 
one’s face is saved." 

An individual villager or a family may behave immorally and yet not 
be subject to legal condemnation. If the misbehavior is repeated several 
limes, the other villagers discuss it in social galherings, saying: “Since he 
docs not care for his face, what can you do about him?” “Yes, one can 
do mean things when he no longer pays attention to his face. It is too 
bad, indeed.” 

After some injustice has been repeatedly tolerated the injured party 
may warn the offender by saying; “Now, look herel I have several times 
given you face. 1 think I liavc done my best. If you mean that you 
really don’t care for it, I will let you see what I can do. You should not 
complain that I am a man who does not pay attention to other's face.” 
Or, if the c&ended person or family is too meek to wage a struggle, he 
may murmur to himself: “What can i do? I have given him face already 
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several times, but he did not appreciate it. It seems that I will have to 
change my policy.” 

If a villager purposely reveals some secret of his neighbor before a 
public meeting, the neighbor will hate him and complain that he has 
been made to lose face in public. Or, if a person iiileiiUuiially pusts 
difficult questions to another at a meeting, the latter will also complain; 
•'That son of a turtle purposely embarrassed me and made me lose face. 

I shall not forgive him.” 

When a villager is involved in tio'dble with his neighbor and is con- 
vinced tlrat he must bear the blame, he will ask some village leaders to 
mediate the dispute. If the case is unfortunately icvealcd to the public, 
you may hear on the street corijcts tlicsc comments. 

“Hear anytliing about Heng-sheng's case?” one villager asks. 

“Not much. Only saw him running here and there. Guess he’s looking 
for some face.” 

Another villager answers, “I just can’t figure out what made Heug- 
sheng do such a foolish thing. It seems that there is no other way for 
him to get out of it except to find some iniportaiit face. Guess he’s doing 
that these days. Poor fdlowl” 

After a few days, these words may be heard in the village school: “Hey, 
know that Hcng-slitng’s case Las been settled?” 

“Yes, I heard tliat yesterday.” 

“How could it be?” 

“Well, ho'iV would It be if not by Uncle P’an’s effort? Of course, the 
opponent could not refuse Uncle P’an’s face. Heng-sheng is Vacky.” 

Another kind of circumstance in which face is involved is when a 
youngster offends a senior member in the village. When the offended . 
man is about to punish the boy, other villagers may pacify him by saying: 
“For his parents’ face, you may forgive him.” Then the senior member 
may say: “All right. You are old neighbors. For your face and for his 
parents’ face, I forgive him tliis time." 

When two viUageis ate involved in a personal but not serious dispute 
or argument, one of them may ask tlie other: “Please stop it and give 
me a litfle face, will you?” When one villager asks another lo do some- 
thing but the latter is reluctant, the fonnei will ask: “Please help me; it 
is a matter of face.” * 

When a person or a family of the lower social class is involved in a 
dispute witli one of the upper class and the latter has shown some gen- 
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erosity to tlie foinicr, other villagers will say to the lower-class person 
or family: “He is a man of great face Of course he would not see or do 
things like you would. He would lose face if he quarreled with people 
hki- you.” On the othci hand, when a person of high social status has 
intercourse with peisons of low lepule, the villagers will conmieiit. “Too 
bad llial he goes wiUi that kiiid of people. His face and his family's tacc 
have been already greatly damaged.' 

Sometimes a fuindy of the upper class may not act in accoijance with 
the prevailing social customs in entertaining guests, in visiting relatives, 
in piepainig a marriage or runcral, or in dealing with neighbors. 1 he head 
of the family wants to save muncy 'O) cutting the quantity and lowering 
tilt quality of the gifts or articles needed in these affairs. '^Tlien the vil- 
lageis will complain: “A family like that should not be so stingy. They 
should pay a! tenticn to then face.” 
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V ILLAGE leaders can be divided into the official and the lav leaders, j 
Official leaders a'a elected by the villagers or appointed try the local , 
or county government. They have specific duties to perform and are sup- 
posed to function not according to their Q''«n option but according to the 
fixed regulations. Under the old system there were four official leaders in 
a village of any size: tlie she-chang, the climng-chang, the hmng'yueh, 
and the ti-fang. 

The she-cl'^ang was head of tlie rural district, the highest official post. 
No member of Taitou has ever been elected to this office. A member 
of the P’an clan held it two or three times, but he lived in a neighboring 
village A she-chang’s headquarters was his home, but ho traveled with 
ocher village officers from one village to another and from his district to 
the county government to perform his duties. 

The c/iivang-chaitg was che village nead. He was always a native of lire 
village in which he held office. He was elected for only one year but could 
be reelected continuously for a number of years. 

'I'he haiang-yueh was the tax collector. Originally ius chief duty was 
to convey to the villagers the Emperor’s instructions as to how to be a 
filial son and to see that the soci.<l customs and the people’s daily life 
were in Conformity with the Contucian ethics. Gradually the h$iang- 
yueh became merely a political cidcily for transmitting orders from the 
county goveininent to tfiC village and leturning reports to them on vil- 
lage affairs. Fuially even these circumscnbcd duties stopped and he 
became meiely a tax collector, ^ position which did not command much 
respect. The /iswing-yucfi was not necessarily an inhabitant of the village. 
Once the Mmg-yueh of Taitou was a man fioiu a village diiee miles 
distant, for it seems that his jurisdiction extended over a territory that 
included several villages. Most often this job was in the hands of a 
member of the P'an clan. 

The ti-fang was the poheeman of the village. Pie had to arrest or detain 
any cnminai, report the case to the government and help Uic govern- 
meat’s commission in maldng the investigation. PIo also had to settle 
petty disputes and to oiganke the night-patrol system. This position 
was even lower than tlie h$utng~ymh’s and no person of means or status 
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ever wanted it. The ti-fang was often insulted or ill-treated by the govern- 
ment's servants who came to the village and, because he had no defense 
against such treatment, it was virtually impossible for him to retain the 
lespect of the villagers. 

Of the four officials, the she-chang and cliwang-cruing wcic elected by 
the villagers. Traditionally, anyone who desired one of these positions 
could make application to the government. Applications wore so few that 
all those that were handed in had a good chance of success. Those in 
office acted as govciuinent representatives and consequently were some- 
what dissociated from the village and gencially disliked by the other 
villagers. 

After lac establishment of the Republic, the Chu-lIsiang-Lu-Lia sys- 
tem was installed. The rural district was organized into units, and each 
unit had its o\vn leaders and councils. The chu-chang was the highest 
official leader of the rural district; the hsiang-chang was almost the equiva- 
lent of the old chwang-chang; and the other two officers, the lu-chang 
and Uic lin-chang, were subordinates of the h&iang-chang and generally 
acted as his assistants. All tlie officers were elected locally and were sup- 
posed to act on behalf of the villagers. 

In spite of these changes, the official leaders in Taitou are still es- 
sentially of the old category and function m the old manner. A middle- 
aged man of the F’an clan now serves as the official head of the village. 
Older people still call him cJtwang-chang, while the young villagers who 
like to pick up new terms address him as hsiang-chang. He takes charge 
of all public affairs and acts on behalf of the villagers in dealing with 
the gevomment or with other villages. This man has been in office about 
ten years. Before him, the chvfcng-chang was bis father, and before that, 
it was a man of the Ch'en clan. 

The Village head, or the hsiang-chang, has an assistant. 'Ihc present 
one is a member of the P'an clan and is a capable person. In the last 
few years, the government has started programs of road building, civilian 
training, land sutv^s, rural community organization, and so on. A capable 
leader was needed to impress the government’s orders upon the villagers 
and to organize tliem for carrying out the new programs. This assistant 
has been able to lundle the job with considerable efficiency. Many vil- 
lagers, including his own kinsmenrdid not hke him, bat nevertheless the 
people knew that no one else could do what he has done, and therefore 
he has remained In office for a number of years. 

There is still a tax collectoiy though I do not know whether or not 
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he is still called hsiang-yiieh or by another term. Of late, however, most 
families have preferred to pay their taxes through a delegate chosen by 
them rather than through the official collector. A number of families, for 
instance, give their taxes to a responsible member and let him pay them 
ill ilic county seat. In this way, they pay only the Liaveling expenses of 
their delegate and avoid tlie high commission due the tax collectoi for 
this service. 

At the beginning of every year a meeting is held to elect a hsuing-chaiig, 
his chief assistant, and otlier suboidinacc officers. Those who attend aie 
the senior members of the families. Every family may be represented by 
at least one member, though a number of families do not send anyone. 
Many of the representatives are not family heads, for the heads of die 
upper-class families do not attend the meeting. Many farmers are unin- 
terested in Village mailers and assume chat there is no necessity for them 
to go to these meetings, because the village will have its chwang-chang 
uc hsiang-chang anyway. Ordinarily, howevci, some representatives of 
each of the four clans must be present or the election is not considered 
valid. 

The election is conducted very infoimally. There is no ballot casting, 
no hand raising, and no campaign foi candidates. Ihc meeting is held 
in tilt village school or in some other customary meeting place. When 
several members of each clan have anived, the person who presides over 
the meeting will stand up and say, “Uncles and brothers, now we are 
all here to discuss the public affairs of our village. As you all know, our 
Chwang-chang, Uncle P’an Chi has served us very well in the past yeai. 
He has woiked hard and honestly to pacify disputes, to .dctcud our vil- 
lage, to help families which have been invoKed in unfortunate contro- 
versies, to represent our interests in dealing with the government, and so 
on. As you also know, to be a public servant in these days is really a 
headache. Road building, military training for civilians, land surveys, 
school establishment, village defense, and what not, ate all ticublesoiiie 
duties. \Vc, as poor fanners, did not like them, because they cost us a 
great deal of money and time. But Hic govcrnmcnlhas insisted that tlicy 
must be done, and our Chwan^-cluing aud otlxer officers have done Ihdi 
best in every one of tliese projects, so that we, as villagers, could live 
peacefully through these hard times, l^ow is the lime to conduct a new 
election of our Ckwang-oliang and other officers. Uncle P’an Chi has 
recently said tliat he feels his age, Uiat he is too tired to bear the heavy 
buiden any longer, and would like to be relieved. I want to know 
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whether we should let Uncle P’an Chi retire and elect another person 
to he our Chwang-chang, or should we ask him to continue. Since this 
is a matter of importance to our whole village, you are requested to ex- 
press your ideas and let us know what your opinions are ” 

This opening address is followed by a moment of silence. Then one of 
the electors, usually a partially recognized village leader, will say, “Since, 
as Uncle Hong Li has ju^t said, Uncle P’an Chi has served us well in the 
past, I cannot see why wc should let him retire. 1 myself, and, I believe, 
many oUicr fellow villagers, leally appreciate Uncle P’an Chi’s service, 
and X do not see any other pcison among us that is better for the office 
than he.’’ 

“Brother Hcng Chun is right,” says another lepiesentalive, who is 
spinning his home-raised silk on a small spindle and has his long, tliin 
lohaoco pipe in his mouth. “We must ask Uncle P’an Chi to continue 
as our Cbwang-chang. Ik has the ability and tlie experience. Who else 
can deal with those tricky government servants as he can? I know I 
couldn’t," 

A small farmer who does not have much social position in the village, 
might add, “I believe that any person who can be an official, great or 
small, must be bom with an official star. The rnati who has such a star 
will he an official anyway. Uncle P’an Chi has been our Chwang-chang 
tor a number of years. 'That means he was born to be a chwang-chang. 
He has his official star. 'Ihen, why should we bothei to say yes or no?" 
At this everybody laughs. Aftei s while, the chairman says again, “Now 
wc have heaiu opioious which are for our Chwang-chang to continac in 
office. But is there anyone who has different ideas?" Nobody spetiks, but 
the chairman wants to make sure dial tliere wOl be no complaints later, 
so he addresses a member of the Yang clan. ‘What would you say, Lao 
Sanr" “I agree with Uic others that Uncle P'an Chi should continue." 
WTicn several others have, been asked and given an assenting answer, the 
Section is decided, and the village’s chwang-chang is again in office. 

Other officers, such as the Urrchang, lu-cliang or chUi-chang, are elected 
at the same raecting, but ia a still less dignified manner. Every viUaget 
knows lhai no upper-class person wants to be elected to any or these 
offices and knows also that in each neigliborhood there are two or three 
persons who would not refuse t<f serve. Thi^ simply tdl one of these 
persons in each hu-tung that he is elected as tiro lu-chutg of the neighbor- 
hood. The chwang chang chooses one or two assistants, generally the 
persons who have already been his aides in the past. 
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Tlie election is a relatively simple matter since there is no competition 
for office. On the whole, it may be said that the majority of villagers do 
not wish to serve in any oEcial capacity and are glad to find among their 
number an individual who is eager to do so. This is sometimes enough to 
asiure the election, for there are very few such aspiring pcisous. 

Tire late P’an Chi was considered a sacccssfnl chwang-chang in Taitou, 
and he may bo taken as the type of person who generally became an 
official Icadei. He was a man of leisure. He had no farm business to occupy 
his time, nor was he a ciaflsrnan who had to work day and night when 
business was good. lie was the head of a family of three giown sons 
who were capable of working the family’s small holdings of land, so his 
help in the fields was not needed. He was a man v/ho did not balk at 
petty deception when the situation warranted it, and he often admitted 
openly that, for the benefit of the village and for his personal profit, he 
had to play tricks every so often. He said that not all villagexs were 
honest people and that not all honest villagers would oce that some of 
the means by which the ckwang-cluing received compensation for his 
services were reasonable. In order to cope with those who weic not honest 
and with those who were honest but unreasonable, subterfuge was neces- 
sary. 

P'an Ch: was a Suent and persuasive talker and enjoyed making 
speeches. \Vlieu tire villagers were indifferent or even hostile toward 
some government program, he was able to convince them of the de- 
sirability of participation in the government plan. Plis fluency made him 
invaluable in mediating disputes between important families or clans. 
When a conflict involved persons m high places whom P’an Chi did not 
dare reproach, he could be most ingratiating and conciliatory. He could 
also be threatening and often shouted aloud in tlic streets his criticisms 
of actions that displeased hmi. His abuses, however, were usually reserved 
for the poorer and weakei families. He considered that diliercntial treat- 
ment and a glib tongue were necessary m the complicated social life of 
the village, 

Ihe ChM'an-chang was a very sociable person. He had done a great 
deal of tiaveling in Manchuria. Wlion he settled irx Taitou, he made 
frequent visits to the market town. He was perfectly at ease in cntcitainT 
mg important persons, such as the lodal authonties, die county agents, 
disliict leaders, and leaders of other villages. He was energetic and have. 
In Manchuria he had led himting groups and had also been among a 
group of exploieis who went into the inteiioi. 
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Although he had ruined his parents’ properly by extravagances and 
his unwillingness to do farm work, he was not considered an unpleasant 
or immoral person by the villagers, but was regarded by them as a good 
spert. He did not hesitate to swear, he received commissions or took them 
when he handled public funds, but because he was genial he was not 
condemned for these practices. Another helpful trait, under the circum- 
stances, was his willingness to admit that he was subordinate to the 
village gently. lie did not feel humiliated when ordered to do some 
business for rlicni, and ho fully recognized that he was only an orderly of 
the local authority or ot the county govcriimcnt. He did not feel that 
he was losing face when he was insulted by the county officials but bore 
it with a good will. 

llic present chwan'^-chang of 'I'aitou is P’an Chi’s son, who is very 
much like his fathex. Tlie chief assistant, also, possesses many of die 
same characteristics and he, too, has always been considered a capable 
village officer, though his moial standards aie somewhat lower than Pan 
Chi’s. Tills man is a member of the P’an clan, though he is poor. For a 
considerable time he worked as a cook or a domestic servant in Tsiugtao, 
and failed to make much money. Since he had no land to cultivate and 
showed no interest in taking up any trade, the former c/iwung-ohung 
picked him to serve as his ordeily. Gradually he became indispensable 
and began to Vy»n the favorable opinion of the villagers. When nc oecamc 
chief assistant, he made enemies by attempting to squeeze too much 
money out of his deals. He mairiecl s woman who had already been mar- 
iled, which lowered his social status very much. But after they had a 
family and became prosperous, his wife gradually improved her rcladons 
with the neighbors and the people's lesentmenr against her lessened. 
This man is still the chvang-changs chief assistant and is playing an 
Increasingly important role in village affairs. 

Once such a person is elected, the probability is tliat he will remain 
111 office for a long time. Some villagers may not be satisfied witli him, 
but as lung as he does not make serious mistakes they will not bother to 
elect someone else, ff he himself really Wiinls to retire, he informs the 
impOiiaiiL villagers of his intention, so tliat the chairman of the election 
wall make a dt^rent kind or opening addicss and the villagers will not 
reelect him. If he has done sometlung inexcusable, dien cither he himself 
would not have face to hold office any longer or the influential laymen 
leaders would suggest his dismissal. In this case, the chairman of the 
meeting would also hint that a new c/nvan^-c/iang should be elected 
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and the villagers would follow the cue. The result of the election is 
therefore to some extent prearranged and the meeting is a routine matter. 
The real authority lies in the hands of the laymen leaders. Most villagers 
urderstaiid this and do not attribute too much importance to the oEce 
of chwang-chan^. 

Ihc most important duty of the officul leaders is dealing with the local 
or comrty government on behalf of the villagers. ^Vhcn a govciihucnt 
order arrives, the local authority summons the clr^'uiig-chang of all vil- 
lages in the district to the market town, where they arc infotincd of 
their duty. The local chwang-chang returns to his village, sees the im- 
portant laymen first, and discusses with them the way in which the order 
will be carried out. Then a tentative plan is drawn up. After this lias been 
done, the chwang-chang calls a meeting of his assistants and all the other 
village officers, including representatives of some families of each clan, at 
which tire government order and the tencative plan are presented. After 
some discussion, the final details for recruiting labor, sharing expenses, 
and planning tlie schedule of work arc roughly formulated. Then the as- 
sistants and other subordinate officers inform all the families of what 
they arc to do. In case some of the villagers complain about tire plan or 
attempt to evade their responsibilities, the chwang-chang or his chief as- 
sistant will rebuke them on the main street or at a public gathering — 
provided they are not persons of importance. 11 many complain, the 
rcboicc will be changed into an appeal. If an important person (or family ) 
complains, the chwang-chang will go to see the complainant personally 
and try to placate him. 

Occasionally a chwang-chang is required to make petition or explana- 
tion of certain mailers to the government on behalf of the villagers — an a^i- 
peal for exemption from paying of land tax when famines occur, or an ap- 
peal for protection when there are threats from bandits. In respect to 
neighboring villages, the chwang-chang is delegated to take up a federal de- 
fense project among a group of villages or in ffic whole market-town area; 
to discuss with one or two neighboring villages a collective sponsorship of 
opera practicing or religious parade; and to act on behalf of the village<‘S 
in controversies with neighboring villages. Within the village the chwang- 
chang and his assistants are active leaders in inviting an opera company 
to the village foi a three-day pvaclicf* session doling the slack season; 
they arc leadeis in conducting a religious parade when tlieie is a drought. 
They are also the responsible persons when collective action is necvlcd 
to combat locusts, or to meat crop crises caused by hail, Hood, or slorm. 
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Sometimes they are asked by the schoolteacher to help in canvassing 
pupils. The oiEcial leaders, especially the chwang-chang, are mediators 
when two families or two clans get into a dispute. The ofScial leaders 
are also charged with the protection of the village: night patrolling to 
guard against petty theft and fire, crop watching to prevent animals or 
thieves from damaging the fields, and also surveillance to Keep gambling, 
opium smoking, and prostitution from becoming too sciious. The 
chwang-chang and his assistants were the persons directly lesponsiblc 
in all these matters. VVlien political order in the rural districts became 
decadent and the ruial people v\cro seriously threatened by bandits or 
other discontented elements, tillage and local defense became necessary, 
and the official leaders wcic again charged with the respoiisibilily. 

In acting as a Icadci of local detense, the c7iweng-c7iang of Taitou is 
a good example. We have already described the village defense oigani- 
zatiou and have pointed out that its success owed much to tlie leadership 
of the chwang-chang. He had learned to shoot and had acquired some 
knowledge of group organization when he was with his father in Man- 
churia. He pul this experience into practice when, as chwatg-cliung, he 
organized the young villagers, built the defense lines and the fortifications, 
and, above all, led the defenders in actual combat with bandits. At 
night he was on patiol duly just as oUier villagers vverc. He led die men 
in chasing the bandits. lie was the one who introduced military drill to 
the village. The cntiie village under his leadership was organized into 
one combat unit which sucessfully warded oft all attacks. 

Finally w’e see that the cli-xvang-climg is often the chairman of the few 
significant village meetings that take place, such as discussions on liow 
to paiticipatc in the government’s rural reconstruction programs, or the 
organization of village defense, and so on. We also see that the chwang- 
chmg is often asked to be present at the time of the separation of a 
family. His presence is not actually required in such an instance, but if 
tha brothers have no important relatives or clan head he is the most 
suitable person to act as a witness to the proceedings. 

The ckivang-chang is often invited to dinner when a family entertains 
a guest for the daughter’s botioclial, or for a son’s wedding, or for the 
soiwn-Iaw’s first visit to his wife’s home, or for the celebration of a family 
head’s birthday. Each of tlicsc occMSions is planned in honor of someone, 
and the presence of fniportanc personages is a means of showing a guest 
that his hosts hold him in high esteem, for this is flic equivalent of telling 
the guest that he is accorded tlie same treatment, and therefore held in 
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the same regard, as this guest of assured and recognired status. The 
chwang-chang is the most easily available person to invite to a celebration 
when it is necessary to make this display of indirect respect. 

The chvmg-chang and his chief assistant receive compensation for 
their services in money or in entertainment and gifts. Foiuieily, the 
chwmg-chang and other officers were not paid. Expenses were paid 
Out ot the public funcis and the officers made a commission which took the 
place of a regular salary. It the actual expenses were ten dollars, for ex- 
ample, they would collect twelve and kccjj the difference for themselves. 
No villager ever bothered to make a fuss about this as long as the amounts 
were small. The cost ot an^ rural reconstruction project la borne by the 
people of the locality. Tne chwang-chang arid his chief assistant collect 
thcii village's share and here, too, they make a commission tor them- 
selves. ITiis is an open secret. Within limits, the villagers tolerate it, but 
sometimes the exploitation becomes so ildgrant that they arc forced to 
take action. The only real moans of reprisal is to put tlie chwang-chang 
and his assistant Out of office and elect new ones. 

At the time of the New Year Festival, each of the well-to-do families 
111 turn invites the chwang-chang and other important leaders to dinner, 
but the chwung-chang' s subordinates have few such invitations. If a 
chwang<lidng does a favor for some family, he leceives a gift from Ihciu 
on a suitable occasion. A popular leader may receive a considerable 
quantity of gifts and invitations during the New Year season, but his 
assistant receives very few. 

In each village there aie a number of persons who arc in a sense leaders, 
though they hold no official position. Theix influence in public affairs 
or in the community life may be much greater than that of the official 
leaders, but it may not be evident. They arc known essentially as re- 
spected laymen. Tlic most notable of these are the village eldeis, those 
who have perfoimcd special services fo-- the village as a whole, and the 
schoolteachers. Those persons coinpnsc the village gentry, so to speak. 

In a Chinese village a tsu-chang, or head ot a clan» has some mfiacnce 
over a designated group of families, but his influence is only rccognizod 
by the clan and opieatcs within its limits, fie is usually an oldet member 
but sometimes may he the pcison who is the wealthiest family head 
in that particular community, for hill wealth allows him to do things 
others cannot afford A neighborhood leader is someone who can inffu- 
cucc the live or ten families in his hu-tung, or small lane, by virtue of his 
personalily or intelligence or general lellability. It may become castomaiy 
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for his neighbors to seek his adwce and in this way he exerts more influ- 
ence than anybody else in the \’iciniLy. 

A layman leader is not elected or appointed and is usually a man of 
a kind entirely different from an olEeial leader. He is « leadei largely 
because he is admired and respccLed ur because he holds au iiupurlant 
position in the social life of ihe village. A businessman who lived in 
Tsingtao was recognized as a top-ranking layman leader in Taitou all 
during the time he engaged m LuSukss theic, lliough he was not a 
resiciuit oi the village. lie is still an iniporlant leader, although he has 
retired from business now and lives on his small farm. When he was a 
young man, his fatiicr ruined the family’s property by carelessness and 
neglect, so he had to go to woik as an apprentice in one of the shops 
in che market town. He made a very hamblc beginning and what success 
nc did achieve, which was considerable, was due entirely to his own ef- 
forts. The villagers adiiiiied his later fortune, representing as it did to 
them, haid work, thnft, and steadfastness. It was on the basis of this 
that he was sought out by them when thcie weie local questions to be 
decided and was finally recognized by them as a most valuable leader. 
The Christian minister, who belonged to the Yang clan, and the present 
schoolteacher, who is a P’an, won their positions through a similar 
process. The Yang was the son ot a poor farmer who had to struggle 
to achieve his present position. The teacher of the village school was 
also poor when he left home to become a worker in a machine shop. 
He and his brother learned the trade and came home to open a little 
foundry in the village. As the business went well, che brothers and the 
family both climbed the social scale. Later, the first brotner went to 
the county seat to get the proper training for teaching in s new primary 
school. NVhen he returned to Taitou, both the villagers and the govern- 
ment made him UiC teacher of the village school. His training is far iroin 
adequate, but since he has a degree, nobody can deny him his post. In 
addition to tlris, he is on good teims with all the decent and important 
villagers and they like him, so he is one of the important laymen leaders 
of the village. 

A late Mr. P’an, as head of a wealthy family, was one of the village 
gentry, Tlrough a rich man, he had himself worked, hard on the farm 
dmmg his younger years. SVith bis brothers and cousins he studied as 
a boy in the old-fashioned school, but he applied himself with greater 
diligence than any of the others and as a result his academic training 
was superioi. He later became the teacher of the village school. He was 
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very mild in manner, behaved in strict accordance with the Contucian 
doctrines, and was respected and liked by almost everyone, \Vhen the 
new educational system was installed by the government and new schools 
were established in the villages, this man immediately saw the necessity 
of adapting himself to the new conditions. lie went to the, Lcacheis’ 
training school in the county seat, despite the fact that lie was now o\ci 
fifty years of age. On a cold winter day many years ago, this wntcr saw 
the old man carrying his belongings, beginning his twenty-five mile walk 
to the training school on foot. The villagers who were standing about 
on the street said to each other as they watched him, “Look, he’s going 
to study again.” 

“It's Silly for a man like him to undergo this soit of hardship. He has 
plenty to live on. Whafs the need of his going to teach in a poor school?” 

“But he’s a wondciful man. Just see what spirit he has and what a 
thrifty lite he leads. I believe we all have something to learn from him.” 

After several months of training the old Confucian became a semi- 
modern teacher and the old clan school turned into a semimodern village 
school. This old man went frequently to the model primary school winch 
was situated in the market town to seek the assistance of the younger but 
better-trained teachers who weie there. Noi was he enibarrassed when 
he sought the aid of a young higli-school boy, the son of a Yang fanuly 
who was spending his summer vacation at home, 'fhis young man taught 
the old scholar mathematics and the old man ncvei hesilaced to in- 
corporate wliat he learned in his owii lectures to the students of the 
village school. Aftci school, the pupils would jokingly say to the boy, 
“So, you arc our teacher’s teacher.” Strangely enough, fliis did no damage 
to the old leadier's reputation. 

There were several otlicr types among the village gentry. One was the 
gentleman, distinguished by his handsome figure, neat dress, high spirits, 
good munners, humorous conversation and endless leisure. He was in 
sharp contrast to tltc other type of leisured villager who was aggressive, 
dominaiing, and inordinately fond of public hearings. Years ago these 
two types were well exemplified by the Iwads of two wealthy P’an families. 
One of them was adinucd and liked by all the villagers, the other was 
admired but was nut liked because he often showed himself to be stingy 
in Ills dealings with hired laborers. Tliese men '.vere not ambitious to 
be leaders, but they exerted their leadership nonetheless, for it was 
forced upon them by the position they held in tlie eyes of the viliagersi 
They were necessarily public figures. This was especially true of the more 
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popular of the two. Because of liis mild, impartial, and unassuming man- 
ner, he was sought after to mediate disputes that arose between families. 
He was known in the entire market-town area for his skill in arbitration. 

Another man, also the head of a large and wealthy P’an family was 
of enormous build, active, voluble, and given to fieice gesturing. He was 
not a learned man, but had bought a milihaiy degree from the hlanchu 
government. He was very ambitious but had failed to win a position in 
the government and this was a constant source of oliagiin to him. He 
dominated all village affairs and insisted in having a voice in all admiiiis- 
tiative problems of the entire market-town area. On the whole, the 
village leaders and some of llic local gentry made concessions to him 
and did not resist his attempts at leadership. 

Age is not of itself a qualification for leadership, but it is usually true 
that the essential qualities manifest themselves m later life and people 
believe tliat aged persons have much valuable experience. Being an ac- 
ceptable example to the younger generation is a condition for being a 
leader, and people look for models among the older people. A leader’s 
successi'ul functioning depends to a great extent on his knowledge of 
the people of the village, and such knowledge is mote easily attained 
by those With the leisure to frequent wine shops and while away hours 
in conversation. Tlie vague term '"experience ' includes much tiiat the 
villagers think necessary for leaders and this term is closely associated 
with age. It is only since specialized training has become essential for 
certain types or leadership that the idea of ccperience has also become 
associated with the number of ycais spent m some particular area of 
training, and this new view to some extent threatens the former authority 
of Uie kymati leaders. Formerly, as at present, leadership was something 
that was not sought but gradually became the accompaniment of ceitain 
other attributes — sgc, wealth, scholarship. 

The laymen leaders remain in tire background, but their role is so 
important that without their advice and support the chwaiig-chang and 
his assistairt are unable to accomplish anything. The village gentry arc 
also heads of the chief clans or families. If they objcwt to a program, or 
even if they merely take a n^alivc attitude, the administration faces an 
impasse, laymen leaders do not, as a nile, deal with the government 
aulhcMiititss directly. Samecimes Ibcrdistrict leader or the county govern- 
ment invites them to a conference to hear their opinions regarding a 
certain case; not inhequenlly their advice influences government policy. 
Ha the old days there were various ways of dclenainrag public ophrion 
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in the countryside, but as a rule public opinion was created not by the 
small farmers but by the rural gentry and clan heads. The local officials 
weie often ordered by the central government to listen to these laymen 
leaders, v/ho thus played an inconspicuous but important role in local 
politics. In the wiitlcn history of a county there can be found many pages 
devoted to the biographies of thousands of rural leaders which have been 
recorded carefully through hundreds of generations. It is a wcll-rccoguizcd 
tact that a great part of local history was made by tlicm. 

Laymen share a number of functrons with the official leaders. In deal- 
ing with other villages or in discussing district-wide coopeiaUon, the 
gentry of different villages meet in the market town as the official leadeis 
do. In some cases, the two groups meet together. In mediating conflicts 
between families or clans, the laymen jilay a more important role than 
does the chmng-chang; they arc more respected and consequently more 
influential. Their inteiveulion in a case is highly valued and their words 
caiiy weight because of theii position in the community. If important 
families or clans get into trouble, the chwung-cliang does not have suf- 
ficient prestige or aulliority to settle lire matter; the aid of the geritry 
must be invoked. Picsiding at ceremonial occasions for irapoitant families 
or for the village as a whole is another function of the laymen leaders. 

The relations between tlic laymen and official leaders is deSiiitcly a 
Supraordinale-subordinate one. This was unifoimly true in the past and 
is still largely true in the present. In public affairs die official leadeis do 
tnc active woik but laymen direct tliein. The official leaders am generally 
the functional les or even messengers of the gentry and the clan heads. 
Wlien the hmng-chang and his assisrauts receive orders from the govern- 
ment, they cannot nuke any decision until they have consulted with the 
influential laymen, and in these conferences the official leaders arc usually 
expected to he completely acquiescent. They relay the ordeis but their 
own oplruons on how they should be carried out is of minimal impor- 
tance. 

Traditionally, die inagistiate oiTiis secretaries paid respect to the village 
gentiy, schoolteachers, and the large clati heads, but would assume an 
air of superiority towaid the official leadeis. No villager of social rank 
or much self-esteem wanted to be an official, for he would lose face in 
dealing with those who outranked him in authority but not in social 
status. Besides, no one wanted to be at the heck and caU of die govem- 
ment or to have to take orders. A Chinese country gcntlcn»an or a mini 
scholar might welcome a post in the district, provincial, or central gov- 
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eminent, but would nevertheless hate to how to a lesser man. For this 
reason, village officials have generally been recruited from the poorer 
families; they are men who do not care overmuch for reputation or social 
status or who are exceedingly interested in the profits to be made. Nal- 
uiaily this has kepi the offices low in the eyes of the people, who have 
never felt called upon to respect those who hold them. As far as can 
be lernembered, luc chwang-chang (or hsiang-chang) of 'I'aitou has al- 
ways been a man of an unimpoitant family and of little claim to village 
respect. Tlie present hiciambent is considerably esitcmed, but this is be- 
cause he has done unusually good work in organj2ing the Milage defense 
during the last ten years, a relatively new duty lor the lisiang-cliaug. In 
the present system of organization of the local government, the office of 
official leader has been much enhanced and the people are becoming 
aware of the added qualifications needed for the job. The young officer 
now in charge is a junior member of the F’an clan and he still has to 
listen to the words of his clan heads. When official leadeis arc peisons of 
the lower social ranks, they are conscious of their inferiority and die title 
of office is less instrumental in theii relations than their family positions, 
nais young man comes from a distinguished family but Lis youth is 
against him. 

formerly, it the land taxes weie paid and no criminal case which had 
to be lefened to the law courts occurred, the village and the government 
liad little to do with each other. Wliat collective activities tliere were 
in a Ohinese village were largely negative or preventive in character and 
dominated by traditional procedures. Except in cases of necessity, no new 
measures were initiated. The duty of the leaders was to see that the exist- 
ing order was not disturbed, and Qiat any new suggestion which would 
tlircaten it should fail of accomplishment. JXecently this has been 
changed. The gosernment wants the village to do many new things and 
to eliminate many things which it has declared undesirable. Orders and 
suggestions come to tne villages almost every day. Tlie aiea has been 
reorganized, and the village olBceis have new authority. The old type ol 
ckwang-ehang does not fit the new requirements, and, tiaincd people are 
replacing him. Tliis has had its effect on tiiC old pattern of subordination 
to the laymen leadcis, who observe this change with a good deal of 
xcsentincsit, 'Ihe old assurance of Sicir status is gone and in the present 
insCv'urity lies the core of much of Iheit antagordsm lo the new govern- 
ment. 'They are ncccssatdy the '’'conservative" element of the population. 
Thcir criticism of Uie government is not specifically directed at policies or 
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the plans for improving the rural areas, but rather at those appointed to 
carry out these changes. 

There are also leaders who arc not ofBcial, nor yet influential laymen, 
bat who, by virtue of possessing some special skill, are recognized as 
being capable of leadeisliip. Ycais ago a iiiasuu of the Liu clan became 
popular in the area. He trained an apprentice, who also became popular. 
A boy from a Yang family learned the trade with the second mason. In 
several years these lliiec had tiaincd several other masons in the village. 
The original master is still living. Although he has lost a great deal uf 
prestige, nevertlielcss he still has some degree of leadership in that par- 
ticular trade. The master-craftsman feeling still exists and the two rnaslcis 
can still influence the activities of the other four niasons. When a piece 
of work of any significance has to be done, the younger masons usually 
go to consult their former masters and the latter give them the advice 
and help that they need to solve their difficulties. When dieie is a dis- 
pute among the masons themselves. It will be the two masters rather 
than the other village leaders who settle it, and then words are usually 
effective. 'Wlien a young mason is not fully trusted by the villagers re- 
garding his training in the trade, the master's recommendation is im- 
portant if he is to obtain work. In return, the young mason recognues 
the leadership of the master. 

Tne two masters received from Iheir followers three kinds of com- 
pensation. Wlien the young masons were their apprentices, they paid a 
f'erain amount of what they earned to their masters. When the ap- 
prenticeship was over, payments stopped and instead gifts were given on 
special occasions’. Tlie two masters also would be invited to any special 
dinner tliat the families of the young men might give. 

A similar lelationship is seen among the four or five weavers, but the 
Other trades, carpentry and blacksniithing, do not have this master- 
apprentice organization, because Iheie are only one or two carpenters 
and smiths. 

Foi many years it has been customary for a few people, young or old, 
to engage in some local trade as small retailers. The oil-pressing business 
which has always been confined to a few individuals is another example, 
Young men may also go to work as apprentices in the shops in Tsingtao. 
If one of these makes a great success,«he is recognized by all the villagers 
and by many people of the market-town area as' a businessman of the 
best type. There will be a gioup of people around him asking his recom- 
mendation or consulting with hmi about their plans. 
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Any problem regarding literature, ritual, children's school training, new 
laws or regulations passed by the government, and the news of the nation 
and the world is usually discussed with one or both of the schoolteachers, 
Th-. villagers expect them to be able to answer questions relating to rny 
of these topics, The preacher of the ProlesLarrl church arid the leader 
of the Catholic group are also specialized leaders. The first is so far only 
able to lead the religious service and has done nothing, or very little, to 
answer tne qacries of church members on other subjects. This is prob- 
ably because he is a man from the outside and there is little mutual 
understanding between him and the villagers. Another factor is that 
every one ot the five or six successive preachers has been poorly trained 
and badly paid. The leader of the Catholic group has always been a 
villager. He seems to have led the group pretty well, because the members 
held services often and regularly for quite a few years though they had 
no preacher or subsidy from the outside. But this leadership also is largely 
limited to religious activities. 

The teacher of the village school has been traditionally a person who 
occupied simultaneously several statuses. He was the schoolteacher, head 
of the P’an clan, a member of the village geinrj.', and a local scholar. 
The present teacher is no exception; he is an important layman leader, 
although he is too young to be his clan’s head. The teacher of the Chrrs- 
Itan school has always been an outsider, so his leadership has not, as a 
rule, been widely lecognued. One of these teachers, however, was a veiy 
influential person because he possessed the attributes of a real Chinese 
gentleman. In addition to his specialized, training he was able to paint 
landscapes, write poems, carve wood and stones, conduct conversations, 
and appreciate natural beauties. I-Ic could also smoke like a gentleman 
and sip tea like an old scholar. lie beliaved very conventionally before 
women and old people, hut was humorous when txc. talked with a group 
of young fanners. As a result he got acquainted with most of the younger 
villagers and all UxC old people spoke weir of him. He taught in the 
school tor six or seven years, during which lime he exerted a significant 
mfluerrec on the cultural opinions and activities of die village. 

There have been women who assumed leadership in a clan, tire branch 
oi a clan, or among the families comprising a small nelglibofhood, but 
their leadership was largely llmilad to influericing other women. Only 
one woman in the last fifty years showed a degree of leadership that 
affected the village as a whole. She was the first woman convert to the 
ChrisUan church in the entire market-town ai-ca. She fostered Christianity 
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in her village and frequently invited the handful of other converts to her 
home for worship and meetings. When a definite place was fixed upon 
for religious services, she was busy urging the women of the Christian 
families to come to worship with the men members, and made it a point 
to accompany liieiii herself. This required great cuuiagc in a faiin village 
of thirty years ago, and her mibative and daring much impressed her 
fellow vrllagers. She was among the leaders who organized the local 
Christians in a concerted eftorl to build their own church. While it was 
being constructed, she induced the other women to contribute llicu 
voluntary labor to it. By this lime she was definitely recognized as a 
leader of the Clirrstian group. Despite all kinds of complaiiits and coun- 
terarguments on the part of her relatives and all sons of abuse directed 
at her by the villagers, she wenr to Tsingtao to attend a Bible School. 
Wlien she came back to Taitou she was more devoted to the church 
than ever. Her success in achieving her arms, despite their unconven- 
tionality and die discouragement of others, made her a slimulating and 
perhaps disturbing example to the other women, who began to get from 
her an idea ol what women iiiight do. She was a particularly noteworthy 
example because she had a very pleasant personality cind because she ^ 
never allowed her vaiied activities to lead her to neglect her home and 
family. She managed her domestic affairs so well that her family rose in , 
influence and importance during her lifetime. Since she was the only 
educated woman in lire village, she won great respect from the imporlanl 
villagers, who also liked her high spirits and cheerfulness. Her leadership 
in her own clan, that is her husband’s claii, was so great that even the 
head of the most ambitious family in rt listened to her and occasionally ‘ 
conceded to her requests and opinions. At her death all the village leaders 
and the authorities of the church mounied her deeply. Two of her lonij 
sons became prominent profcssioiul men and the villagers oicditej theii' 
Success to the energy and good sense of their mother. 
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T AITOU is closely related to ITsinanchen, the maiket town and con- 
necting link bctwec'i the vatic as villages which surround it. The 
■'imits of the market-lown area are set by the communication and trans- 
portation facilities and by the natural physical barriers of the region. 
There are points at which it may overlap that of another market town, 
and there are also some 'neutral zones" between these areas, but, on the 
whole, although tlscie is no cleai-cut line of demarcation, each market 
town has a definite and iccognizable area, and looks upon the people of 
certain villages as its primary customers, m turn, it is regarded by the 
villagers as Urcir town. 

Hshianchen is much larger than any of the villages rn its area, and 
has many good buildings, both commercial and residential. The rmpor- 
tant streets and avenues all meet at tin, center of the town to form a 
public square. Tire busrness section has broad streets lined with shops, 
drugstores, restaurants, and inns. At the northeastern end of the town is 
the Confucian temple and the new primary school. On the outskirts are 
tire village- type houses of the farming famrircs. 

Since Ilsinanchen serves more than tweirt/ villages, it has a consider- 
able volume of business. The five or six drugstores sell, in addrtion to 
drugs, sugar, oil, spices, ana other tnings. i’here are also several black- 
smith and srlversmith shops, three or tour bakeries, two hardware shops, 
one bookstore, two large wirie-irtaking establishments, two carpenter 
shops, three or four small inns and several restaurants. Tlrcsc shops are 
open all week but arc busiest on regular market days. The owrrcrs and 
clerks came originally from the villages where their families still live, 
arrd customers patronize those from their own village. Shops arc patron- 
ized by the same iannlles for gcncralums, farmers go to Uienr because 
their fathers and their grundfaUicrs went therc- 
Mosc of the trade still takes place on the six regular market days, whiclr 
QcciiT on the first, fifth, tenth, fifteenth, Iwencieth, twenty-fifth, and 
thirtieth day of every monllt. Tlrese dates were arrived at in cooperation 
with tiie otiict four market towns in the adjacent areas, so that traders 
in the region can go to market in one town or another every day, with 
no conflicting dales or markedess days to interrupt their routine. O^t 
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market days the business life of the town is in full swing. On the evening 
before the market opens, the professional itinerant traders begin to pour 
in with their wares; early in the morning come the village butchers with 
iheir d'-cssed hogs; the country merchants with their bags of wheat flour, 
cans of petroleum, bales of spun cotton yarn; and the caipeiitcis with 
their homCinade fuinitarc and farm implements. Later come the traders 
who deal in dried feodsiufrs, fish and seafood, fruits, pottery, chinawaic, 
and scores of other merchandise, llien the farmers begin screaming in 
horn the surrounding villages wich their loads of grains, beans, tresh vege 
tables and fruits, animal feed, and firewood. Some also drive in livestock 
which they hope to sell oi exchange. Later come the people who have 
nothing to sell but only want to buy. Some member from almost eveiy 
household in the village is in the town on market day. In the morning 
every load leading to tlie town is ciowded with people. Very few women 
go to market, with the exception of some old women from poor families 
who cany eggs, or chickens, oi baskets of seafood for sale, oi some of 
then handiwork which they hope to exchange for a little money. 

All the available space in the town is crowded with booths, counters, 
and platforms heaped with merchandise. Traders dealing in similar coni- 
nroditlca occupy the same section, thus fomiiug more oi less specialized 
markets. The livestock market and the fuel maikct are located Outside 
the town on the rlverbank. People crowd die streets, shouting, bargaining, 
greeting fuends, ydlmg, and swearing. The excitement reaches its peak 
at noon and then begins to decline. Soon the roads aic Slled once more 
with homewaid-bound villagers, but the maiketing continues unhl late 
atternocn. 

Besides the six regular days there aie usually two occasions set aside 
every year foi special iriarkcting, generally iu the late spring and autumn. 
These fairs, whidi last from three to five days, draw people not orJy fiom 
the local villages but also fiom neighboring communities and even from 
otlicr counties. Tlie schools are closed for one or two days, and everybody, 
young and old— except the young ladies — comes to town. Dramas arc 
performed, the wine shops arc crowded, and laige quantities and great 
varieties of commodities are assembled. Here the local people can buy 
things which are not available on the ordinary ffiarkct Jays— fine cloth, 
silver for weddiiigs, furniture and tarrovlmplements, imported furs, special 
medicines. Tiade in livestock is lively. 

Thus far, China has not become a country ot modern industiies, but 
i^h(; has numerous small-scale rural industiies operated by farmers an4 
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their families or by rural artisans. As a center for selling what the farmer 
makes and for supplying him with raw materials, the market town is 
indispensable. It has been reported, for example, that the cloth-weaving 
iiidustry in many parts of the province is still essetifially the old type of 



Chinese rural industry; that is, it uses the market town as a center where 
families buy cotton yarn for weaving, and sell their cloth for local con- 
sumption or for export to distant markets. In this part of China there are 
many market towns dealing primarily in the distnbution of manufactured 
cotton yarn to the rural families and the assembling of the cloth woven 
by them. 

The market lowii also finances the rural families. A regular customer 
of a certain store does not have to buy with cash, credit is usually extended 
to him for periods up to one year.'ln general, the villagers pay their debts 
on the three large festivals, the Tuor^wu, and Chuiig-chtu, 

or at the end of the year. Some farmers may even postpone all their pay- 
ments to the last month ot tire year. Since most of the store propnetors 
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in the market town have families in the smrounding villages, they arc 
usually related to the farmers or know them well. It is customary for 
farmers who have surplus money to deposit it in the store run by a kins- 
man 01 a fellow villager; the stoie, in turn, lends the money to its good 
tubtoiners, rliub taking the place of a pawnshop. There is no pawnshop 
in ilsinanchen, thcreloie, tlic villagers cannot raise money by pawning 
their valuables. 

The market town provides opportunities for faimcis from diffeient 
villages to meet one another, ana is in fact one of the few places where 
they can meet. Chinese farmeis always have friends and relatives in otnei 
villages and these meetings in the market take the place of visits, wliich 
would be moie expensive. When tire farmers return home they lepoit to 
the whole family what they have seen and hearn and, in this way, people 
are kept informed about one another. 

Most ot tlic leaders in a Chinese rural community have leisure time, 
which they aie apt to spend in the wine shops oi tlie teahousca in the 
market town. They talk oi aiguc m the stores on current affairs or luslorical 
CvCnts and discuss tonimunily problems. Many community programs, 
good and bad, come out of such informal gatherings and many problems 
have been solved, wisely or not. In these discussions. A score of villages 
arc linked together oi scpaiated in conflict whenever then* leaders take 
measures to avoid each other in the market town. 

A group of separated villages may appear isolated from the larger rural 
conimunity, hut it is easy to see in the market town on maikcL Jay, how 
their integration is accomplished. When the local govcrnineiil pioposes 
some desirable but not mandatory program, leaders of all villages of the 
aiea will be called to the market town to confer with the authonties and 
offer their opinions. Back In the villages the official leaders go to the im- 
poilant laymen leaders and the villagers to ceil them what has happened 
ill the market town. Villagers arc not in a position to propOoC anything 
definite, but they talk, the matter over among themselves. On the follow- 
ing market da^s, the official leadeis find out from each other the opniioiis 
of their respective villages regarding the particular matter. Tlie laymen 
leaders do the same lUiiig and souietlmes iiieel with the official leaders 
for a general discussion. After two or three weeks, when the case lias been 
discussed again and again, the local ^utliOtity summons tlie leadeis of 
the villages and important emn of the local area to the market town for 
a final decision. Then every village starts to make plans for the piogtam. 

Sometimes a program may be initiated by two or three influential per- 
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sons of different villages. When this is the case, the initiators will ad- 
vocate and discuss their ideas with leaders of other villages when they 
meet in the market town. After several such meetings a final decision may 
be made and a definite program started. 

In general, every large market town is ciosscd by a niain road on which 
persons fiom the Outside world travel. 'They biing news from distant 
places. In the town theie are telephone and telegraph offices. The post 
office brings mail into the tov/n to be distributed to the villages. Com- 
mercial agents fioni the euiinty scat or other large cities bring informa- 
tion from Uicii headquarters, which travels to the villages immediately. 
Teahouses and wine shops generate uiinois wliicli arc widely spiead. 
■'ilicrc is an old sa) ing that stalcs'iicn should listen to the talk in these 
hidden corners. Public opinion and social attitudes take form in than 
and there arc numerous historical talcs of Chinese officials who visited 
tliem in disguise in ordei to discover what the common man was saying 
about current affairs. It is well known that the farmer docs not have much 
to say at home but is a good talker whenever he finds hiniself in the 
riiarkel town and sits w'ilh Iiis fellow villagers in the teahouse. 

A model school was opened in the market town several years after the 
revolution, and the market-tow u area became known as a school district 
IiiC school in the market town is a six-year prrmary school. In each large 
village Uiere is a four-year primary school. Students may come here to 
finish the second part ol then elementary training in order to enter the 
high school in the county scar. Tlie village schoolteachers come to discuss 
their teaching and administrative problems with the teachers ot the town 
school, and students lioin different villages come to know each other in 
the schoolroom. On Sundays or other holidays, teacher and students of 
one school may organize groups to visit those m another, 'fhus, tlie town 
school forms a nucleus tor a larger community organization. 

Adjacent lo Taitou are four villages, three small and one large. Tlic 
ehildfcn of the three small ones have for generations attended the school 
in I'ailou, tlicsc trom the large village also went there occasionally. Since 
the Lslablislunent of the Christian school, which is believed by many 
people to be better liian any other school in the vicinity, pupils have 
come from many near-by villages, TIic distance from Taitou to these 
villages is not great and the bo^s walk back and forth without any 
difficulty, except when during the rainy season the rivers are in flood. 

A collective system of local defense among a group of near-by villages 
has been in existence for a long time, Recently, because of the threat of 
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bandits, this system has been greatly sticngthened. Each village in the 
market town area was organized and equipped as an independent unit. 
Then all the units joined togetlier making the market town their head- 
quarters. Should any one village be attacked by bandits, the village would 
use all its resources to defend itself, but at the same time all the adjacent 
villages would help, and the distant villages would be ready to send aid 
should they be called upon. Once in a while an armed parade of the 
whole federation is held to search tire highways and mountainous areas 
vdiere bandits might take refuge. This oiganization succeeded in diiving 
out two or three powerful groups of bandits who had entered the area. 
At one time eight aimed outlaws who came from Tsingtao to kidnap a 
family in an outlying village weie caught. 'SVhcri the alaim was given, 
men with their modern weapons were inimedmiely called together from 
all the villages of the aiea to form a huge group. They scatteied over all 
the roads leading to the besieged village, and when the bandits saw them, 
escape was already cut off. 'I’he fight between the bandits and the local 
people lasted £oi some time until the bandits were outnumbered and 
driven to tlie seashore. By noon, all of them wcie captured. At the market 
town the capbvos were tiled and executed by the authorities of the 
fedciallon, who neglected lo inform the county governuicnt of the tiial. 
Later, the local people realized that they had acted illegally and worried 
a groat deal about it, but fortunately the political authority was then too 
weak to take action and the case was ignored. 

How closely a market town is related to people of the surrounding 
villages is shown in a story about a new teahouse in a village near Soo- 
chow, Kiangsu. It is true tirat tliis stor7 represents the situation In east 
central China, but it might have happened in Hsinanchen. 

Mr. Shill, a social worker in a village, noticed that the local farmers 
usually traveled tlrice li every day to the maiket town lo have a cup of 
tea. He realized that this was a great waste of time and labor, and to 
remedy the situation he and several villagers started a "Central Teahouse” 
in the village temple. Tlrey hoped m this way to bring about closer con- 
tacts among the viHageis. Since they knew that tire farmers who went 
Lo drink tea in the market town also bought some of their daily neces- 
sities at the same lime, they added to the new teahouse a trade-service 
department equipped with die articles ih most frequent use. Furthermore, 
they knew that villagers always got information on the prices of their 

* Shib Chung-i, "Village Life in My Rmal Service,” in Experiences in Kurd ’Work, 
by Hsu Jrao-Cbicn (Shanghai, f.M.CA. Press, 1936), pp. ^0-45. (In Chinese.) 
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farm products and news of local affairs in the maihet-town teahouse, and 
they therefore invited several community leaders who were interested in 
social improvement and who possessed knowledge of commerce and 
industry to give these people news and to talk about conicmpoi irj' soc’al 
trends in the new teahouse. Since the market-town teahouse provided 
old-fashioned recreation, such as the telling of supeisLilious stories and 
singing, they also supplied a plionogiaph, ruusit.al instiuiiienls, popular 
magazines, newspapers, chess games, and many other recreational 
facilities. They also invited people who could iccount the historical tales 
popular with the coantry people. Since they knew that the market town 
teahouse is a place where many community disputes and neighborhood 
quarrels are settled by drinking the so-called "mediating lea,” they invited 
the village leaders and community elders to conduct their mediating tasks 
in the new teahouse. In shoit, they tried to equip their teahouse with 
everything Uiat the market-towir teahouse had, payhrg special attention 
to quality and educational value. What was the result of their effort? At 
first, only a small number of curious >ourrg people came. When Iheli 
Curiosity was satisfied, they slopped coming. The teahouse owners were 
suqriised at this. Seeking an explanation, they were told that it was because 
tire teahouse was in a temple aud no farmer likes to drink tea in a temple. 
This acemud reasonable, so tliey moved their enterprise to a new place, 
which was much more comfortable than the temple, and hoped for 
better success. Alas, after a short period of prosperity, they were again 
rewarded with eiirply rooms. After this they made still another try, but 
with no result except more money lost. 

This time they decided that they must find out the real reason for 
their failure. They learned that many of the fanners who go to drink 
tea every day at the market town do so because they feel tliey must. Every- 
body has followed the custom for generations and they dare not hieak it. 
Many can ill afford it, but should they fail to present themselves for a 
few days running in the market-town teahouse, they would immediately 
become the object of imnors and their financial credit would he sus- 
pected by everybody in die community. ‘n»e market-town sloies would 
refuse to delay the payment of debts or deny any extension of credit. 
Their friends would avoid them or greet them coldly, Tinally, they would 
be in danger of bankruptcy. Therefore, in order to maintain their social 
prestige or to hide their economic weakness, they have to go to the 
maiket-town teahouse every day, This is why a villager may sometimes go 
lo market town when he has no basi&ess there* He is seen sometimes just 
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wandeiing in the town or going to and from the maihet town with an 
empty basket. 

Intervillage religious activities neai Taitou are rare, but there aie two 
temples and two shrines, besides the two Christian churches, which aie 
frequented by villagers of the whole disliitl. One temple is loCfiLcd at 
the northeastern end of the inaiket town. The deities m it aie Kuan-kung 
and Tserig-sun. The former was a loyal general, also a sworn brother of 
tlic hrst empeior of Shu ot the Tlncc Kingdoms, A symbol of loyalty 
rather than a divinity, he has been worshiped for generations here, f seng- 
sun, one of Confucius’ seventy-two apostles, is worshiped because he was 
praised by his Master foi his filial piety. This temple is not frequently 
patronized by the farmcis but lather is a meeting place for the mral 
scholars. At tlie second large temple which is Buddhist and is located 
near the market town, farmers seek divhie blessing and protection. The 
monk performs Buddhisi services at funerals for the village families, 
and thus is moie familiar to the villagers than are the heads of the Con- 
luciaii temple. The two shrines aie located on the northern mountain 
and die southern hill. One is a shrine to the King of Cattle, the other 
is viSitcd once a year on tlie ninth day of the ninth month, niostly by 
wciiien These temples and shrines are controlled by a group ot local 
leaders who appoint the head of tlie Confucian temple and govern the 
duties of the monk. Each temple owns a certain amount of land, the 
rent from which pays for its maintenance. The two shrines are main- 
tained either by the revenues from the annual fair oi by public funds. 

V/hen there is a diought, the local leaders organize a religious parade 
to the Dragon King, who is supposed to dwell in an old spring or well. 
If rain comes within ten days after the parade, tlie farmers feel that 
the Dragon King has answered their prayeis. In giving thanks, a sacrifice 
is made to the god and the date for an opera is set. It is inteicstnig to 
note that the Chinese farmers as well as the old-fashioned meichanls and 
handioratlsnicn have for long used the opeia as Uie chief feature of reli- 
gious thanksgiving. After several months, when the farm docs not require 
so much attention, the village, or villages, have an opera which lasts Lluee 
days and is attended Ly people from neighboring villages. 

For generations Taitou has cooperated with a village just across the 
river in the production of an opeia. Tiae stage WdS usually built on the 
southern bank of the Taitou River, so that the people of both villages 
could reach it conveniently. In the evenings, rricn, nprl Hiiildo 

of the two vdlagcs and of other ncat*by villages 
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they were members of one community, enjoying the show. Unfortunately, 
this cooperation has been frequently interrupted, when the leaders of the 
two villages disagreed on the location of the stage and the sharing of ex- 
nenses. One year Taitou had its own opera, the next year the other village 
followed suit. SomeLiiiies each village staged an opera in the same year and 
rivalry ran high. 

Since commercialization and induatnali^atlon have gradually pene- 
tiated the counirysitle, the farmer becomes incieasingly dependent upon 
goods not produced by himsclt. He produces only the primary foodstuffs 
on his farm and m his Vi^gctablc gaidcii, and everything else must be 
bought from the market town or other cities. This means that he depends 
more and more on the market town, that its stores play an increasingly 
important role m the rural economy, and that its trade service is becoming 
an essential factor in organizing the local community. It also means that 
the village and the outside vioild are becoming more interdependent 
tluoagh the agencies of the local market town, the market towns in the 
outlying areas, and the growing contact with Tsingtao. 

TTicre are a number of market towns immediately beyond Hsiuaiichen. 
In the north and noitlnvest lie Hungshihyai and Wantai, each about ten 
miles distant. The former is a small seaport serving a considerable rural 
area, while the latter is an inland town of some importance. In tlie south 
and sodtlicast are Lingshanwe> and Hsuehchiatao, the latter at the main 
road junction between the ruial area and Tsingtao. Because Wantai is a 
much larger place and supports numerous small industries, shops with 
luxury foods, and, periodically, large supplies of livestock, villagers go there 
when they want to buy special things, such as the Moslem biscuit. Yen- 
shan chinawarc, Tsrngchow turs, and so uii, or when they want to buy 
good mules or big oxen. 

Hungshihyai is known for assembling grai»r and peanuts from the sur- 
rounding tuml areas. Our farmers sell Iheii wheat, soybeans, millet, and 
other cereals to the dealers in Hsinanchen, from where they are liansportcd 
lo Kungshihyai and from there shipped to Tsingtao. Some of the villagers 
and a number of the merchants in Hsinanchen opened business shops or 
agencies In this market town. Formerly goods manufactured or bought In 
Tsingtao were first shipped to Rungshibyai and then to Hsinanchen, so 
that the latter was almost a de^»endency of the former. To a certain 
extent this was true of Wantai. 

Liogshanwei is also a place where our fanners could occasionally sell 
their farm products, but the most inipcrtant busings is dealing iu fish. 
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The town is near the southern sea where great quantities of swordfish 
are caught every year. In the late spring a big fish market is held and fish 
is transported from there to many inland towns and cities. Villagers from 
Taitou go there themselves to buy the fish, but a family or a group of 
fainilie:> make such a trip only once a year, and it is an unusual affair. 

Hsuelichiatao has recently become an important scapoit tor a large rural 
area southwest of Kiaochow I3ay. Because of the slxortei and improved 
highway, people of our district have gradually altered their route to 
Tsingtao to lead thiough Hsuchcniatao, which is a gieat market foi vege- 
tables, fruits, poultry, and the young sweet-potato plants produced or 
raised in oar distiict. In the spring and summer, numerous loads of vege- 
tables and fruits are transported from our village to the Ilsuehchiatao 
market and thence distnbuted to suirounding villages. The prices for 
these products are higher in this market than in Hsinanchen and there- 
fore villagers carry their products the oxtia disidncc rather than sell them 
in the near-by market. Ihsliing and sea-going commerce are important 
occupations in this area. Most of the men fish late in the spring sc that 
they cannot seed their nuisery oi sweet-potato plants. When they come 
home it is already time for planting the crop, so they have to buy the 
young plants. It is the farmers of our districts, especially tliose of TailOu 
who supply the fishei’s needs. During the planting season one can sec 
every morning hundreds of sweet-potato plant sellers traveling on the road 
between Taitou and Hsuchchiatao. 

Tlie economic lelations between Taitou and ihe county seat of Kiao- 
hsicn have greatly decreased since the development of Tsingtao mlo a 
commercial and industrial city Tiansportation to T’singlao is much sim- 
pler, In spite ol tius, when oui vll’ageis want to trade articles used for the 
New Year celebialiou, such as the nien-hwar (scrolls and posters), fire- 
crackers, incense sticks, candles, money paper, lanterns, old-fashioned 
cakes and candies, and so on, they still go to the county scat, because the 
new city does not produce these things. 

Economic relations with Tsingtao are on the increase, both in trade 
and in tlie eniploymcnt of villagers. Eveiy year large quantities ot farm 
products are sold to Tsingtao either directly by the-farmeis themselves or 
through die grain dealers and vegetable merchants. The farmer’s inclina- 
tion for growing special crops and xaisjpg certain livestock for the market 
in Tsingtao is becoming more obvious day by day. The increased acreage 
for growing soybeans, wheat, certain vegetables and fruits, and the in- 
cieased amount of poultrj' and hogs is all due tq the new market. In re- 
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turn, Tsinglao supplies the farmers with an ever-increasing amount of 
manufactured goods. In every rural market town one can sec huge quan- 
tities of factory-made wheat flour, cotton yarn or cloth, cans of petroleum, 
hexes of matches, soybean cakes for animal feed, and hundreds of other 
articles. The self-sufficient economy of the village as well as of other 
villages has become an historical fact. 

Taitou's population has been m the past relatively stable. Neverthe- 
less there has always been some movement, notably between the village 
and the Northeastern Provinces, or Manchuria. Several decades ago, a 
single man of a Yang family went to work m Manchuria. Because of his 
special ability in reclamation and farm management, he succeeded in 
acquiring a large farm of several hundred acres. He married there and had 
three or four children. Rewcnlly, however, the head of the family de- 
cided to move back to his ancestors’ place. So, five or six years ago, a new 
family was added to the village of Taitou. But unfortunately, the local 
people, including Ins own kinsmen, and the land situation very much 
disappointed the once successful farmer. He could not buy the amount of 
land he wanted because land is more scaice and expensive here at home 
than in Manchuria. He could not even gel the kindness which he had 
learned to expect from his own clans people. People who understood the 
difficulties and losses he has suffered said that he should not have come 
back, and he, too, has come to realize chis. However, tlie northern Chinese 
peasants have, tlirough generations, developed a deep-rooted passion for 
the place of their anccstois. They caiiuot resist the idea of coining back 
home, unless a whole family or a group of families have moved out 
simultaneously and sold all their properties, so tlrat they would have 
nothing to live on if they should come back. Ahrrost all the single men 
who went to Manchuria, or elsewhere, have cornc back sooner or later 
after they have made some money. They come back to marry, to bay land, 
and to settle dovvn. More lharr a dozen men have come home from 
Manchuria in the last ten or fifteen years. But not all of them came back 
with fortunes. Unlike emigrants from Hwanghsien, Tcnglai, and otlrev 
counties on tire eastern Shantung Peninsula, who, by and large, went to 
Manchuria as metcbarits, people of Taitou went tlrere as fanners, vege- 
table gardeners, or other kinds of laborers. Tlierefore, this village has not 
been consqpicuously benefited by ^rose dozen adventurers, except in the 
case of two or UirCe families. 

Another case was the moving of a Hsueh family to the Northeastern 
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Provinces. Forty years ago a Hsueh family moved to I'ciilou from Hsiiitao, 
a village six miles to the south. The move took place because a sister of the 
head of the family was married to a family in Taitou. The family head 
was a fisherman, V/licn he came, he brought along his wife and four 
children. The wife died not long after they settled down. They had 
bought a house but had not been able to buy any land. The family head 
kept on fishing and the two sons were hired by the neighbors as farm 
hands. Life became very difficult for the family head, because he could 
not make much income by fishing during the long winter. Ihs sons were 
also out of work after the farming season. Lack of a woman to take caic 
of the home and the children, especially the two young daughters, added 
greatly to the family instability. At this time somebody told the fisher- 
man that life was easier in the Northeaslcm Provinces. Despite his re- 
luctance to separate fiom his kinsmen, he made up his mind to follow the 
advice. The scene on the morning when the family gathered together 
all their possessions and staited on the journey was similar to that de- 
scribed in The Grapes of Wrath, 

Recently the movement of people between the village and Tsingtao 
has risen sharply. Tliis is especially true among the young generations. 
Some have left the village seeking work other than agricullaie, others to 
get new or advanced education, still others, jasc because they are attracted 
by new things. As a result, the old stability of population can no longer 
be maintained. While the old generation still lescnt tliC so-called "foreign 
devil” and fathers and grandfathers still insist that no way of life can be 
better clian digging the earth, the sons and grandsons arc thinking ni 
terms of factories, railways, machine shops, a business career, or highei 
education. The young people want to see the new world, to live a new 
life, and tliis new life, as they can see, is not in the village but in the 
big city. So they are ready to go whenever opportunity comes. This is tlie 
situation in the village. In the city, cotton mills and other factories, 
transportation services, commercial enterprises, and a lot of domestic 
services, have created a great demand foi manpower which can only 
be supplied by recruiting young men and young women from the 
country, When the first group of city-goers came home to visit their 
relatives, they brought more new aitracUons to the village. Their new 
dresses and new luggage, the money they brought back, the stones they 
told about the fancy things in the city all had much effect on those who 
still lumaincd in the village. Gradually, as tlie villagers saw their neigh- 
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bois profit by tbe money sent back by sons or daughters working in 
Tsingtao or other cities, fathers began to encouiage their sons to leave 
home and seek opportunities elsewhere. Consequently, each year more 
rtiul more young people leave the village. 




The Story of Tien-sze 



T IEN-S7E” was the small name of a boy who was born about forty 
years age in Tailcu. Tne nairx expressed the great gratitude of his 
parents to God for the fortune of his birth. Tien-szc was the fourth child 
and the third son of his parents. The family had four boys and two girls, 
but one of the girls died when she was a very young child. The first child 
was a boy, the second a girl, the third and fourth wcie boys while the 
filth was a girl. After the death of the second girl came the sixth child, 
a boy. Tien-sze was separated by a number of years from both his next 
oldest and next youngest siblings. The death of the second daughter in- 
directly influenced his life gieady, as we shall see later. 

It is said that 1 ien-sze suffered a gical deal from illness in his eaily 
youth. Twite his parents gave up all hope for his recovery and laid him 
upon the dirt floor to v'ait for his last breath, but each time he recovered. 
His frequent lilness was due to the lack of adequate caic fioin his mother. 
When he was an intant the family was veiy poor, although it was growing. 
The parents had only young children and no adults to help them, so the 
mother as well as tliC father was kept busy all tlic time and did not have 
much lime to devote to any one child. She had to let her small son lie in 
bed or on the floor by himself while she worked, Ticii-szc was frequently 
wet, bitten by insects, and his feedings were hurried and irregularly timed. 
TiiiS was not because his moUier was indifferent to his existence, but 
because she literally was unable to do more for him and she was grieved 
on this account. V/lien he was sick she sought help from the country 
doctors and when Uiey failed, she turned to the various gods. A spirit- 
possessed woman who lived in an isolated house in a large graveyard was 
twice invited by the family to piaclice her witchcraft on behalf of the 
sick child. Once an extravagant religious procession was organized foi 
him. But the child remained sick. Another time the witch-doctor tried, 
and again it had no effect on the cliild. Finally the parents abandoned 
all their efforts and left him to his own fate, but somehow he did not die, 
hut grew stronger as ho got older. " 

When Tien-sze was only five or six years old, his self-centcrcd and 
domineering tendencies were already very obvious. Ke claimed as his 
own everything which happened to please him. If he was denied, he was 
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not only htait but bewildered as well. When he wanted anything, that 
thing must be his. When he wanted to do anything, his action must not 
be checked. His extraoidinary stubbornness was probably due to his former 
illnesses. His patents and siblings did everything possible to please him 
while he siifEcred, and tried to satisfy his wauls and to tolerate his ill- 
ctrnpef and crying. 

There is an interesting story about Tien-sze’s lirst trip to school. ILs 
mother was an anibllious woman. She came from a family of farmers and 
students and she wanted to improve the position ot the tamily. She and 
her husband had agreed to work hard and live frugally so that they 
could buy more land and houses and send the children to school. The 
first boy studied in the village school tor four or five years, then the sccorid 
boy joined him and, finally, TiCii-szo. But Ticn-sze did iiot like the school, 
and he lefosed to go. At fiist, the mother tried to overcome the boy’s ob- 
jections by persuasion. Sne gave him good food, candy, and inteiesting 
things to play with, but these methods were not effective, the boy still 
did not want to go. Tlren harder measures were tried. The boy started to 
attend school again, but only three days out of five. The other two days 
Ticn-izc spent iidther at home nor ac school. On the way from his home 
10 lire schooHiouse there was, an empty house that belonged to a neighbor- 
ing family. In the house there was a huge empty basket. Ticn-szc would 
leave home shortly after his brothers had gone and would proceed to the 
empty house. Here he turned over the basket and crept under it. After 
about two hours, when his biolhers and the other boys passed by the 
house on the way home to dinner, he would come out of his hiding place 
ai'd run home b^ind them. His parents supposed that he weiit to school, 
his brothers thought that he was pcnrtittcd to stay at horhe, and so his 
hiding place was not sospecied. But he was finally caught by his brother, 
and his parents discovered what he had been doing. Tien-sze was severely 
punished. Depressed and ashamed he went to school again for a few 
days, and then he began to hide in a neighbor’s vegetable garden. It was 
not long before he was discovered an^ he got another beating. This pul 
an end to bis traancy. He went to sdiool regularly, but made no attempt 
to study, lie would fall asleep even when the teacher was present, but 
when the leachcf was absent, he was tlic most mischievous of all the 
pupils. Gradually both the teacher tmd his parents came to the conclusion 
that it was useless to compel the child to study. 'When the school year 
ended, Ticn-sze's schooling vras also over, at least for the lime being. 

In order ‘to punish him for dlsappohitiug their ambitions in him and 
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also to make liim lealize that work on a farm was not as pleasant as 
studying in school, his parents made him work in the fields. In addition 
he was ordered by his mother to take care of his baby brother and a small 
niece, the first daughter of his eldest brother. His younger brother and 
his niece were of the same age and needed the same caie, aiid Tien-sze 
was the only oldei child in the house. His mother and his niece’s moLlier 
weie constantly busy with nousework, and his oldci SiStei and brothers 
were busy helping at hoine and in the field. His younger sister was dead. 
Therefore, he was the only one available for this task. He did not like 
It. Looking after young children was considered girls’ work and he was a 
boy. As a boy, he wanted to be ficc, so that he could run wild and join 
the othei boys in thcii play, but his task kept him at home and a way 
from them. He had the opportunity to play only with girls who were 
engaged with the same task he was. lie had to cany the children to the 
street and back home several rimes a day, and this he found both difficult 
and shameful. lie was very tiicd of it and ciicd frequently. 

When Ticn-sze was eight or nine years old his patents began to let him 
do the work of an older boy. He assisted his second brother in taking die 
cow to the field to graze. Tien-szc liked this job. lie could run in uie 
fields, over the hills and down the valleys, he could catch fish in the 
streams, collect flowers, hunt eggs or young birds in then nests under- 
neath the bushes or in the trees. He would dig out the clay from the 
holes in the we«iLherbeateii locks at the foot of the South Rill and from 
it, fashion toys and other objects to giv e to his sister and ha friends. Some- 
times they traded these things for the small flagrant bags that were dis- 
tributed at the Tuarirwu Festival South Hill yielded still another under- 
ground treasure— -a kind of quartz of very low quality. Boys liked to use 
the small pieces tlicy picked up for making arrow points or playthings. 

Nobody expected the boys who took the cows to the fields to beliave 
as adults. They raced along the road or the edges of the fields, and fought 
aruung dicmsclves, splashing water in the stream or, when the fight was 
between them and a group of boys from another village, tlirowing stones, 
They roasted birds they had caught, or peas, beans, peanuts, and sweet 
potatoes that they picked up in tlic fields. Swearing, teasing the smaller 
boys, and plotting against a villager they did not like, were frequent ac- 
tivities of the cow-boys, iien-sze alvvaynf got vciy excited in these adven- 
tures, He was a mischievous and stubborn child, but he was intelligeuL 
and full of wit. Although he was still young, his tricks were highly ap- 
preciated by the older hoys who Iherefoie forgave him his age somewhat. 
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His second brother was too meek to deal with them and when the other 
boys tried to take advantage of him, Tien-sze came to the rescue. 

Tien-sze was also ordered to cut grass as feed for the family’s animals. 
Generally he liked this work too, but when the kaoliang field wa: hot and 
humid under a blazing sun, he cursed his lot and wished he had been 
born rich. Boys assigned to this job usually went out in groups. Tliey 
would annoy tlie crop-watcher, steal melons, fight the boys from other 
villages, Jiase oi embarrass the girls who came out to pick the siring 
beans or to help the men in the fields, or they would hunt birds and 
rabbits in the woods. The amount of grass cut by Ticn-sze in a day was 
seldom enough to merit his father's praise, but the boy did not care. 

Tien-sze was frequently assigned to take care of the donkey used to 
transport the harvested crops from the field to the ihieshing ground 
daring the harvesting season. He liked it best when he could ride on the 
back of rhe beast and beat it until it ran. This was, of course, forbidden 
by his parents and brother's. Wlien he had to make iiumeious trips a day 
and several days in succession, he could not but the of it. Then he would 
complain with tears in his eyes and bitterness in his heart against the 
necessity of the burdensome work. In midsummer his bare feet were 
burned in the hot dust on the road, and in die late autumn, when the 
water was already icy cold, he had to cross one or two streams on every 
trip. No doubt his parents took pity on him, but since he was a boy he had 
to undergo the disciplining eilects of unpleasant work. Working hard 
and living frugally were principles to which Tien-sze’s parents were 
completely devoted 

Tien-sze was put to work at tasks as difficult as his strength would 
permit. Even in the bitterly cold winter he was awakened early in the 
morning and ordered to collect fuel on the liverbanks and in tlie woods, 
together with his brothers. His ears, hands and feet would be frozen 
after die first hour, and only after two or three hours of hard work would 
he begin to feci warm again. Ticn-sze was too young to bear this exposure 
wdh One of his cars was frozen and has shown the scar ever since. The 
skin on die back of his hands became as coarse as that of an old man. 
After breakfast he went with liis biotheis to the West Mountain, which 
was about five miles distant from the village. There dicy spent the day 
collecdng wood* leaves, and diytgrass, They had to climb mountains 
and cross vallcj^, a difficult trip for a young boy, but in general Tien- 
sze enjoyed it because he was with others. When the weather was fine, 
groups of rciif twenty* or more left I'aftou for die mountains. They sang 
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the local songs and joked with each other on the way. When they reached 
their destination they scattered into smaller groups of five or six, so that 
each could find ample fuel. At noon they ate whatever they had brought 
with them and drank the spring water. Before tlie sun set they packed 
up what they had accumulated, caiiicd the buideiis by a pole across 
their shoulders and starred for home. 

During the trip Tren-sze foiincl wtld honey on the thick pine trees, 
and frost-bitterr bcrrics, and as he ate them he looked at the huge rocks 
on the ranges or the streaming water at the bottom ot a Jeep valley. lie 
would have a strange feeling, but he could not tell about it. Occasronaily, 
when liC was lost in the woods, or separated from his brothers among 
the rocks, he would feel a mixture of excitement and fear. The sounds in 
the mountains delighted Tien-sze very niuch, particularly the echoes. 
1 he fuel colleetois shouted to locate each other, or just to hear the echo. 
Some rocks were hello w and the boys would beat upon them so that the 
sound could be heard at a far distance, It was very beautiful up on 
tliC mountain. lie could hear the dogs barking in the villages down at 
dre foot. When Tren-sze and hrs brothers were nr the woods, or among 
the rocks, or in a deep valley, lie felt that he was lost in a wilderness, and the 
barking made him realize that the human world was still close to him. 
He felt a great relief. Another sound that Tren-sze liked very much was 
the ringing of a bell in a temple beyond the horizon. He was not religious, 
nor was he musical, but he liked the sound. There were also frightening 
sounds. When a strong wind swept ever the mountains, lire valleys, and 
the woods, a sharp arid fearful sound came out of the pine trees. Tien-sze 
was always bewildered by it. If he were alone in the woods lie would im- 
mediately run out to a higli and open spot, or look for his brothers. 

When the time came to gu home, all the small groups cither met at 
the foot of tire mountain or gradually came together on the way. But now 
everybody was tired and hangiy, and the older boys had a burden on 
their shoulders. Tliey did not want to speak, except when they stopped 
for a rest. Ticn-sze was too young to cany the fuel, so he walked with 
his empty basket and bamboo rake. He also was tired and hungry. He 
walked silently bdiind his brodieis. He did not feel ashamed because 
other young boys also walked with empty baskets. Wlien they reached 
home, Tren-sze foimd his mother and* sister awaiting llrcm with smiles 
and the aniiouncement tliat supper was ready. 

This was his parents' principle of working hard and living thriftily, 
which applied also to him. It was tme that Tien-sze had never been 
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starved nor suffered a shortage of food. His mother hnew well that enough 
food was essential if the men were to work well, nor did she want to hear 
her daughter-in-law complain of hunger to her parents or to the neigh- 
bors. Moreover, when Tien-sze was still very young, his family had the 
help of a hired laborer. Tien-sze’s mother insisted that the man be fed 
well, so that he would work honestly and efficiently and not say bad things 
about the family. The meals in 'I'len-szc’s home were always better than 
in the families of a similai economic status. 

Nevertheless thrift was still a hard-stressed virtue in the family. Un- 
necessary spending ot money waa forbidden. Tien-sze and his brothers and 
sister were nevei allowed to spend one penny for candy, toys, or a good 
time, except on the New Year Festival or when he vvent to see an opera 
in a distant village. On the last day of the old year, there was a special 
market day in the market town, and the mothei would say to the father: 
"Since the boys worked diligently during the winter you should give 
them a little money, so that they can buy firecrackers or ether things they 
would like on this special occasion." Meanwhile Tien-sze would fix his 
pleading eyes on his fatlier’s face and hold his breath, His father le- 
iuctaiitly handed fifteen coppers ro Tien-sze, and his second brother also 
received the same amount. His first brother was already grown-up, he 
might have received more, though not much more. Fifteen coppers was 
the only money ‘i len-sze got for the New Year Fcstivall lu some years he 
was lucky enough to be sent to visit his paternal aunt after the Festival 
and there he would get another fifteen or twenty coppers. Patents in 
other families gave “New Year Money" to the children when they 
formally greeted them, but Ticn-sze’s family did not observe this custom. 
He got nothing when he greeted his paients. Tien-sze could not buy- 
candy, could not play the "money-game,” and could not go to the market 
town la high spirits. He envied other children when he heard them boast- 
ing of bow much they had received fiom their grandparents and parents. 

His father's stingy attitude made Tien-sze too timid to ask for money 
even when it was necessary. When Tien-sze was in school for the second 
time, the s-apenntcndciit told the students one day that each boy should 
contribute twenty coppers for their teacher's traveling fee from home to 
school. All the ^ys accepted this readily but Tien-sze's heart became 
heavy. At home hs dul not dare^tell his parents. Ho had only one day 
in which to gel the money. Tien-sze could not find any solution, and the 
neat day he wept and hesitated to go to school. His mother asked him 
what had happened but he would not tell at first, When he did tell, his 
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mother pitied him so much that she asked the father to give him the 
money immediately, and told the hoy to speak freely when he needed 
money. Another time the school had a holiday for a special occasion in 
a rather -lisLant village. The teacher and students had planned to attend 
the opera there. The teachei had been invited Lu a luncheon and the 
boys bought themselves bread, cake, candy, and other goodies. Ticn-sze 
could iioc bay anything for he didn’t have a penny. His schoolmates, when 
they found out, helped him. In the evening he told his mother and 
she had pity on him, but scolded him for not having asked for the needed 
money. Bui Tien-sze had thought of it in anotlicr way. He feared that if 
he told of the holiday and the tiip first, his father would certainly not 
permit him to go but would send him to work on the faun. lie also knew 
too well rhat his father would not give him money without pouring 
upon him harsh words. 

This restricted allowance kept Tien-sze out of many kinds of recrea- 
tion and amusement which were indulged in by others. Tien-sze could 
not join the money games that were played on New Yeai’s Day. Ollier 
boys went to tlie temporary gambling houses, but Tien-sze could not go 
there eitlier. A few boys used their small capital to buy sweets in the 
market town which they would then retail to tlic gamblers. From this 
tliey could make a small profit, and besides they enjoyed it. Some parents 
encouraged their children in this because it was a trade. Tien-sze des- 
perately wanted to "be in business, ’’ too. He appealed to his mother but 
she would not give him the ‘'capital," nor would she let him go to the 
gambling houses. Tliis was because she knew very well that the ‘‘business’* 
and the gambling houses would be a bad influence on tlie boy, but she 
did not scold him. She did not tell him tliat she could not grant per- 
mission because the houses were bad places, but said, "My boy, so you 
vianl to do business, to make profit, Thai is a good idea. Every boy ought 
to learn to do business, to earn money. But a boy of great prospect should 
think of big business. He should prepare himself for large profits. Don’t 
you think that the profit made fiom selling candies In the gambling houses 
is only as big as the point of an cinbioideiy needle? I want my boy to work 
and to study for a big fortune instead of a needle-point profit. What do 
you tliink?" 

v Every year thcie arc two special fays in tiie market town at which 
there are numerous amusements. Villagers usually attend tire fairs with 
a little extra money to spend. This custour was not observed by Tien- 
sze's parents. They let their childresn go, but did not give them money 
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unless it was needed for books or paper. Tieivszc could only enjoy him- 
self in ways that cost nothing. He could walk on the streets and look at 
the toys and other interesting things displayed in the booths on the side- 
walks, with a covetous light in his eyes. The fair usually included a most 
exciting circus tiiat Tien-sze never saw. He could only stand at the out- 
skirts or hide among the adults to steal a look. There were also two or 
tlirec Hsi Yang Clung " of an immoral natuie which had great appeal to 
the boys and young men. Tien-szc was safe fiom theii influence because 
he could not affoid to see them. But he could stand there and watch the 
man who managed the show, and he learned the speeches of the manager. 

Tien-sze and his brothcis weie not only presented from taking pait m 
the commercial amusements, but the restriction unwittingly extended 
to activities which did not cost money, oi cost only a little. Boys like to 
catch birds in the sprmg and keep spanows in the summer, and they 
like to fly kites on the Ch’lng-ming Festival or knit bird nets in the wintei. 
These things were not encouraged by Ticii-szc’s faniily. A singing bira or 
a sparrow was never in tire house. Tien-sze had no net and never caught 
birds by himself. Wlien he did go, he went with othei boys and was only 
a follower. Nor did he ever have a kite of liis own. Tliese activities were 
considered a waste ol time and money, and a means of spoiling the chil- 
dren. As his mother used to say; "To let a boy catch birds in the fields may 
nol be wrong, but how can you gaarantec that the boy would not damage 
the crops when he is excited at seeing his prey in the net? It interferes 
witli his regular work and is dangerous, for a boy will climb walls, or 
roofs to search tor young blids, and chasing tliem he might be hurt. IIow 
can responsible parents lei thdr children take this nsk yust lor some fun? 
Have you seen any person of a respectable calling wasting time and 
energy in keeping or hunting birds?” Tien-sze could not openly defy his 
mother, but he was bitlei when he saw other boys carrying their birds. 

Tien-sze's first older brother, Sung-chuii, was twelve years older than he 
and the two boys had had little to do with each other during their early 
childhood, 'ricii-sze could vaguely remember that once his first brother 
had worked in Tsingtao for the Germans, One day when Tien-sze and 
his parents went to attend the Sunday service in a Chnstian diurch of a 
distant village, people told his mother how the Germans mistieated the 
Chinese laboiers who worked fos them. The mother and father were 
octremely worried about thcii eldest son. Tien-sze could not understand 

* Siiowipg modem but cheap pictures in a box. Customerr could see the pictures 
through small holes iu which njicioscopes wsr? 2wd. The pictures were Western. 
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the real situation but he was impressed by his parents' anxiety and by the 
words “German,” “Chinese laborer,” “work,” “beating,” “escaping.” A 
few days later his first brother was home. He told the family what he had 
seen in Tsingtao and how he had escaped. But what interested Tien sze 
most was the sluiy about how the Germans made their bread, transpuiLed 
Lheir food on horse carts, and how they only ate iLc central part of the 
bread and threw the icsl away. I'len-sze wondered what kind of people 
these Germans were and what happened to the bread they threw away. 

Tieo-sze remembered a day he and liis brother spent ou the South- 
western Mountain. They had gone to collect glass for smoking out mos- 
quitoes tliat were a pest in the summer months. Without knowing it 
they had gradually climbed to the highest part of the hill. It was a mid- 
summer day and there were no trees where they weie, and they suffered 
from the heat. When they began to descend they found that the slope was 
steep and there were no projecting trees or bushes upon which they 
could hold for support. They were both badly scared. When they reached 
level ground, they felt a great relief. Both long remembered the climb, 

It was Tien-sze’s eldest brother who first taught him to do farm work. 
The brother himself did not like farming and had little patience In 
teaching the young boy. One hot day when they were hoeing in a sweet- 
potato field, Tien-sze found the heavy hoe too much for him. The work 
was badly done and some of the plants were injured. At first, his brother 
corrected him but as he kept on hurting the plants his brotlier lost his 
temper and shouted harsh words at the hoy. Since Tien-sze was already 
greatly annoyed witli himself, the brother’s scolding could only bring the 
tears to his eyes. He was depressed for the rest of tire day and had no 
appetite for luncheon or sapper. 

Once the two boys cooperated in nelping to build the Christian church 
m the village. 1 len-sze's family were Christians. All the Christian mem- 
bers in tire village had planned to build a church by having every family 
contiibule something to its construction. In addition to other materials, 
Ticn-sze’s parents promised to supply small stones for the walls. These 
stones were abuiKkiil at a place below the West MounUin. It needed 
a considerable amount of labor and time to cany them to ilic site of the 
church. Tien-sze’s first brother decided to do tire work in the winter 
before the constiuctiou was to begin, iand he asked Tien-sze to help him, 
Tliey took with them two baskets and a wheelbarrow drawn by a donkey, 
the brother took care of the wheelbarrow and Tien-sze tended the donkey. 
WTreu they reached the foot of the mountain tliey picked up the small 
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stones and then rolled the filled wheelbaiiow home. They could only 
make three trips during the short winter’s day and it look them about a 
month to finish the job. In the course of their work, the two brothers 
were drawn more closely together than they had ever been before. The 
place where they picked tlie stones was a vast sand bed in a big valley, 
and in the winter \eiy few people ever came there. Big trees, high peaks 
and awful cliffs, and the wind whistling through Jie trees made the spot 
a very desolate one. i’leii-sze would follow his brother closely, or keep him 
in sight if he had to leave his side for anything. He felt his brother to be 
his protector and the biother, realizing Tien-sze’s attitude, treated him 
tenderly. One duy Tien-szc found a small bag in which were a dozen oi so 
coins and a siiiall pocketknife. It had probably been lost by a cow-boy 
or a hunter. Ticn-sze was delighted. Added to his pleasure was the praise 
of tire villagers who customarily followed the two brothers as they rolled 
their barrow through the streets. 

Though Tien-sze’s first expcrierice with school had ended hr failure, 
he was nonetheless a bright boy. 1 nis was evident in his inischrevous 
behavior, in his domineering orer his second brother, in his play with 
ihe other children. A distant uncle used to say that ne was the most 
hrilhant of all the children, that he had a very promising future if he 
could develop his talents. A membci of the wealuiy P’an family told Ticu- 
sze's mother several times that tire boy had a fine iiilellcct, that his eyes 
shovved his briglilrress and that if he were put in school he would make 
a good student. Tien-sze’s mother was influenced by these remarks, but 
not so his father. By this time new schools had been introduced into the 
area. Several of tire young men of the cummuiiity had attended the 
teachers’ traitring school in the county sear. Tren-szes first brother was 
very much interested in tliese new developments. He weiit to the marker 
town quite often, and there he heard the talk about the new Republic, 
the new education, about the cstablishmerrt of a new school in the market 
town, and about the new ways of getting official positions. Being a young 
man, he found lilmsdf attracted by these things. He had his wife and 
sister make his clolhiiig in the modern style, and he joined a political 
group to Icam how to vote for the local representatives. Ke wanted to 
reeducate himself, but he was too old to become a primaty-scbool student 
and his rather needed him on thevfarm Since it was mipossible for him 
to go to the new school, his attention turned to his third brother, He 
observed that Tien-sze's presence was not essential on the farm and he 
was old enough to eater a primary school, so he decided that Tien-eze 
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should go to school and become a scholar or an official in the world 
that was rising around them. With this in mind he began to persuade his 
parents, telling them all that he had heard in the market town. Tire 
mother consented and the father did not oppose. His sister helped him 
because she was fond of their brother too. ConsequeuLly, one morning 
shortly after the New Ycai I'esLival, Tieu-sze was dressed up and lakcn 
to the new school in the market town. I’hcix: his brother told the leachci 
that Tren-sze had been a cow-boy foi several years, and that his manners 
were rude. He asked tire teacher to have palrence with the boy. He asked 
several of the town boys to look after his younger brother. Later, when 
Tren-sze’s father complained of lire heavy burden the school expenses had 
laid upon him, and the shortage of labor on the farm, the brother drJ 
his best to pacify him. Fortunately, Ticn-sze’s mother and sister were in 
league with the brother and Tien-sze’s education was not funner delayed. 
'Tlris was a turning point in his life. Tieu-sze later became a highly educated 
man and his mother’s ambrtion was fulfilled. 'I'his was largely the result 
of his elder brother’s efforts, though these indicated a fatherly interest, 
rather than just personal affection for the younger boy. 

Tien-sze’s relationship with Iris second elder brother, Pci-chun, was 
quite different. The difference in their ages was not very great— they were 
only five years apart. They played and worked together often and, when 
they were quite young, slept in Uic same bed. In spite of all this, nc 
great tiCs of affection existed between them. The second brother was 
very meek and submissive. Kc could only withdraw or cry when other 
boys insulted him. For this reason, tire boys purposely annoyed him and 
took advantage of him whenever they could think of ways of doing so. 
This involved Tien-sze in numerous fights un his hi other’s behalf, for 
he felt it incumbent upoti himself to protect his brother in these en- 
counters. If he was beaten, he not only cursed the boys but at the same 
lime was angry with Pei-chun for being so weak. Sometimes tlris gave rise 
to quarrels between the brothers. Tien-sze did not like to be with Iris 
second brother, though his parents always ordered him to stay witli him. 

At home Tien-sze used to boss his second brother who tolerated it 
with little display of protest, and conceded to his younger brother’s ap- 
proprraUons of toys quietly. When the two boys slept together, Tien-sze 
used to tease his brother and this 80iiii»times led to figlits which disturbed 
their parents. At first they blamed Pci-chun because he was older, but 
later realized that it was always Tien-sze’s fault, and they directed their 
anger toward him. Sometimes when he was beaten severely, Pei-chw 
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would be very sad and bewildered. One night when Tien-sze was lying 
trembling in bed, awaiting his father’s punishment, Pei-chun got up and 
appealed to their angry father, asking to be beaten in Tien-sze’s stead. The 
mother was very much mo\ed, and persuaded the father to forgive the 
children. Unfortunately, Tien-sze was loo young to appreciate his 
brother's kindness. Tire parents liked fci-chiin because of his honesty and 
generosity, but were disappointed in his weak and submissive personality, 
and on tins score they preferred tlic bravado of Tien-sze. This was true 
though lie often angered them with his precocity. Tire two boys were too 
different from each other ever to become fast friends, or perhaps if the 
difference had been reversed, if the elder w'erc the dominant and tne 
younger the submissive one, Ibe difference might not have prevented their 
friendship. 

There was great affection between Tien-sze and his sister, Ts'ung, who 
was ten years older than he. After the death of the second daughter, this 
sister was the only girl in the family. She could only occasionally go out 
to play with other girls, and this threw her and her young brother to- 
gether often, and made them dependent upon each other for company. 
She liked making flowers, embroidering fancy designs on boy’s shoes, 
jackets, aprons, and hats, making clay toys, oi the small bags used at 
the Tuun-wu FcstKal, and all kinds of charms. As a rule, when a girl is 
working on such things she likes to have another girl wicli her because 
they can talk about what they arc doing, appreciate each other’s accom- 
plishments and amuse themselves by exchanging news. Tien-sze fulfilled 
the role of friend and companion for his sister. She asked him to help 
her in many small ways. When she made a flower or some fancy work, she 
showed it to Ticn-sze, or perhaps gave it to him. if she needed material, 
she asked Ticn-sze to fetch it for her. Being a blight and active boy, 
Tien-sze could satisfy her needs and appiecbre her w'ork. Tlie mother 
usually discouiaged or even forbade the girl to nuke fancy things because 
she Unought it a waste of time and Tien-sze always helped his sister to 
fool then mother. Once some very fancy flowers made by the giil were 
discovered by the modier. She was very angry and was going to punish 
her daughter but Tien-sze appealed to her and persuaded her to forego 
her anger. The sister and brother became more and more intimate. When 
the gill grew oldei, she spent mofc time and thought on Tien-sze than 
she did on any other member of the family. She took a lot of trouble to 
make the prettiest shoes, clothes, hats, and other things for him , Tieii-szc 
appreciate most of them. Only when he was dressed up too much like 
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a girl and was teased by llic other boys, would he refuse to wear the shoes 
and things she made for him. 

After Tien-sze entered sehool, he became an informal teacher to his 
sifter Tire j-oung girl’s fianed, a student in a new school in Tsingtao, 
wanted her to study and at least leain how to read and write. It was still 
impossible at that time to send a girl to school, and besides, her family 
could not spare her. The first brother, the mother, and Tien-sze became 
her teachers and her home her school. Tiavs4e was clre chief instructor 
because he was the most advanced in learning of the three and because 
he had the most time to give to his sister. Ticn-sze liki-d to tell others 
what he had learned. lie was doubtless most eager to tell his sister and 
he had become accustomed to leaching, since he otten assisted Ins teacher 
at school. Wirh so many courses, a single teacher could hardly do the 
teaching without iielp, and qualified students were relied upon for assist- 
ance. This task fell to Tieir-sze’s lot very often. He preferred to teach at 
home, for his words were so much more appreciated there. He never tired 
of it, never became impatient with liis student. As a younger brothci and 
a little boy, he was no doubt proud of himself. JHis sister was very eager 
to study and the lessons went well. Besides, Tien-sze was still a young 
boy and had deep affection for his sister, > so the latter could, without 
embarrassment, confide in him her dreams and hopes about her fianc^. 
Tien-sze had no jealousy. Instead, he learned to like the young man too. 
By the lime the girl married, she could read and understand all the text- 
books and do the arithmetic problems tfiat were taught in school. 

Ticn-sze continued to help his sister after her maniage. Whenever she 
came back to stay with her parenrs, Tien-sze was ready to do anything she 
asked. When she had her first baby, Ticn-szc was the only person in the 
tamily she could turn to for help, for their mother was dead by that time. 
Tien-sze's sister filled the place for him which his mother had left. 

Once, after the death of their mother, when his sister was very ill and 
Tien-sze saw her suffering, he had the same sad and frightened feeling 
that he had had while he was watching his mother die. Tien-sze's brotliei- 
in-law worked in a business firm in I’singtao and later in Shan^iai, and 
he gave a great deal of malerial aid to Tien-sze. Later they became good 
friends. Marriage did not interfere in this case with the intimacy be- 
tween brother and sister, , 

Tien-sze’s lelalioiis with his parents were in no way out of the ordinary. 
When he didn't go to school, he was oat of favor with them for quite a 
while. It was only when bis mother discovered again that the boy was 
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bright and was eager for work that she began to build up new hopes for 
him. She began to love the child again, though her belief in discipline 
and hard worh restricted her demonstrations of it. The father seemed as 
distant and careless of Tien-sze's future as he had ever been. Of course, 
he had taken him to the field and had taught him to work, but he had 
never bought toys or candy for him, nor taken him to any amusement 
or played With him at home or on the street. Tlie father's interest in 
saving money, his insistence upon fiugahty, gave TIen-szc a good deal 
to bear and widened the breach between them. 

This sitaation changed when Tien-sze was studying in the county high 
school. By this time his mother had died and his sister was married. When 
he came home for his vacations, especially in the winter, he used to sit 
in his father's room and talk with him through the long evenings. The 
fatlier knit on a straw raincoat while the soil told him of Chinese history, 
the famous ancient characters, and tlie new tilings he liad learned in 
school. The father was greatly interested in the stories. lie listened at- 
tentively and occasionally put questions to his son. Tien-sze's father had 
for long been given to severe depressions, somefames lasting foi several 
days, hie worried unreasonably about his farm business, his family, and 
his life. Ticn-szc's mother had been the only one who could encourage 
him when he felt this way, and after she died there was nobody else who 
could help him. His daughtcis-in-law could not, because of tlie social 
prosciiptiona that kept them at a distance fiom their father-in-law. Ills 
sons and daughter could not because they were either fully occupied with 
dieir own problems or were not aware of their father's trouble. But Tien- 
sze was educated and had insight into the problems of otlicrs, sc that he 
could sympathize with his father and comfort him. Thus, Tien-sze had, 
to some extent, taken over his molhei’s ministrations to his father. As 
the father aged, his appreciation of Tien-sze grew deeper and deeper. 
He also became proud of his son’s good reputation in die sdiool, and 
used to talk about it with his neighbors. Ilius father and son became 
friends. The grown-up I'icu-sze was always very sad that his motltcr had 
not lived as long as his father, for their intimacy might have developed 
in the same v/ay. 

'fhete is litUc to say about tlie relationship between Tieu-szc and his 
younger brotliei, Feng-chun. Ticijrszc had to look after his young charge 
while the latter was yet a baby and this contributed very little to llic 
development of brotherly feelings between the two, for the task was de- 
adedly ifksome to Tien-sze. I4ter, when the younger brother did not 
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require this care, Tien-sze was in school all the time, and did not have 
much chance to play or work with him. But when they were watching 
their mother die, they were both heartbroken and cried a good deal. 
Suddenly Tien-sze put his arm around his younger brother’s neck and 
said to him, “Don’t be afraid, I shall take care of you. I shall protect you 
from any danger.” Fortunately, 'i ien-szc did not have, to fulfill his pledge 
because his younger biother was adequately cared for by his father and 
other brothers, but the emotion chat existed at the time had its effect. 

We have mentioned before that Tien-sze had been severely punished 
by his parents during his boyhood, and fiequently because he had refused 
to go to school. Other beatings resulted from his quarrels with Pei-chun. 
Oiicc Tien-sze was playing before the front dooi of his home. He saw a 
neighbor’s dog devouring the nianuie. He chased the dog away, but it 
came back again. After several attempts the boy became greatly annoyed. 
He caught the dog (it was small) and almost beat it to death. Tliis made 
tiieir neighbor's wife very angry and she came to Tien-sze’s home and 
cursed the boy and fiercely protested to Ticn-sze’s father. Tlie father had 
been working hard all day and was very tired. The cursing of the woman 
was like oil on a fire. He knocked the boy down on the ground and then 
lifted the spade he had been holding In his hand. Tien-sze’s life was 
momentarily in danger, but his sistei rescued him, Tien-sze was very- 
bitter after this and he hated his father’s ferocity, for he felt that It liad 
been unjust. Tlie animal manure was very important to the family’s 
crops and he thought he Lad been doing his family a service. The fatlier’s 
anger appeared to him to be most unreasonable. 

When Tien-sze was a boy of six or seven, he suffered from enuresis. 
Ilis parents thought that he was too lazy to get up at night and they 
punished him for it. This punishment too seemed altogether unjust to 
him. He hated his difficulty more than any one else did. Every night 
he remembered to go to tlie toilet before he went to bed. He was an- 
noyed and even frightened whenever he made his bed wet, Wlien he woke 
up and found the damp sheet un Jemeatli him, he was afraid, humiliated, 
and would reproach himself severely, but his parents did not know. 
Tliey punished the boy continuously- and with ever-increasing wrath. 
Tien-sze fdt tliat no hamiHation could he greater than this. When he 
was being beaten he cursed himself with flic most violent words he 
knew, and hated his parents intensely. Had he been a little older he 
might have committed suicide. He thought that he could never Lrglve 
his parents’ refusal to recognize that his trouble was beyond his control. 
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Because of his father’s great thriftiness Tien-sze was denied many 
things that a school boy loved to possess. A pockelknife, a pair of bronze 
weights for pressing the paper down when practicing calligraphy, a vessel 
for holding water, and other customary objects never graced Tien-sze's 
desk. Needless to say, he was always envying the boys who had these 
things. One day he saw that the preacher of the Christian cluuch owned 
a small knife and he asked pcmrission to borrow rt foi a few da}'s. Tire 
preacher, who was very lonJ of Tien-szc, eonsented. Once the knife Vv«is 
m Ticn-szc's hand, he was reluctant to return it and kept it for another 
two or three days without asking pcrniission. Wlreii he finally realized 
that he had to retain the thing, he could not find it — it was lost. 'Fhc 
boy was so frightened that he did not dare to tell the preacher or anyone 
else. The preacher told his parents about it, and the father became very 
angry and shouted, “What’s the use of his going to school if lie learns 
to do such shameful things?” The motlrei also was quite astonished, her 
hopes for tire boy again secniiirgly vanished. Tliey both felt that they 
had to punish him severely or the preacher would think they were lax. 
'lire father thought he should beat his son, but the mother objected on 
the ground tliat he was already more than ten years old and reputedly a 
good student. Tien-sze’s sister kept her brother in her room when the 
lime for the punishment came. The father scolded tire boy through the 
closed door and while the mother also complained that the faniily’s 
reputation had been ruined by his misbchavibi, she secretly blocked the 
falN-v’s path to the boy, hinaUy, it ended with only scolding and com- 
plaining, but to I'len-sze, this vvas tlie worst punishment he had ever 
sustained. Ilis guilt was tenible and he felt utterly disgiaced. For a week 
he could not hold his head up. He was so self-conscious that he felt that 
everyone m the family, except perhaps his sister, was blaming him. lie 
was only relieved when his sister said to him one day, “Cheer up, you 
little stupid. Mother knew that you never intended to steal the knife. 
Wc knew tliat you were covetous of it and that you failed to return it on 
lime as you had piomised- But Molhci and Father are still blaming 
you for having coveted a thing which was not yours and for having kept 
the knife loo long. Remember, never do this again. By the way, I picked 
up the knife on our threshing ground and have returned it to the preacher, 
so don't wony about it. Why didn't you tell me when it was lost? Did 
you forget that I could help you?” After heanng this Tien-sze smiled 
miserably at Ins sister and ran away. 

Tien-sze s boyhood was also inSueuced by illness, sorrow, and death 
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among his family and kinsfolk. First, he witnessed the death of his little 
sister, Hsiao-mair. He could never forget his mother’s and sistei’s weeping 
and the Christian burial. Three days after it Ticn-sze and his older sister 
went together to see the little tomb. His sister told him that Hsiao-mair 
was sleeping there and that her house would not be disturbed by wild 
dogs. Ticn-szc did not undeisLand why his little sister had died and why 
she was sleeping in a tomb instead of at home. Later he saw his second 
brother suffering in his long illness. The brother had chronic stomach 
trouble. Ticn-sze was terribly sorry for him because they had been close 
companions Several times his mother invited the Chiistians and the 
preacher of the village to piay for her sick son. Wliile the group pxaycd 
01 sang till, hymns the boy lay moaning in his bed. Ticn-szc was still 
loo young to understand the meaning of the ceieinony. But he did 
wonder why Jesus did not come immediately to help his brother. 

When Tien-sze was about ten years old he saw Ids father in a leiribly 
depressed mood. It was a sumiiiet day. It had been raining for five or 
six days, and the fields were cither flooded or soaked and the crops com- 
pletely mined. Tlie father lay in his bed without speaking to anyone. 
Tien-sze s mother sat beside him and tried to console him, while the 
frightened diildrcn went about silent. The dark clouds, the sickening 
rain, the starved animals, the fallen walls, and the muddy courtyard and 
street intensified the gloom of everyone’s mind. The mother and Sister 
had no spirit to picpaic the meal. The brotheis were secretly quarreling 
wiili each other. Tien-sze was starved, scared, and depressed, loo. He 
never forgot the scene. 

Tieri-sze's mother had a long illness before her death, and during it 
he frequently rubbed her legs or massaged her back. Because his sister 
was already married by this time and out of the house, he also had Ic 
help with the housework. Tien-sze’s father sat with his wife at night. 
Ill the day a daughter-in-law, Tien-sze’s first brother’s wife, was the chief 
person upon whom the sick woman depended. When the situation be- 
came seiious, the married daughter was called back. Ticn-sze, his second 
brother, and his sister could not sleep for several nights, but just wept 
conlinuously. One niglit, the mother suddenly sat up and summoned all 
her children to her bedside. She told them that if she should die it would 
be nothing but a call from Jesus Chrij^h so that her children should not 
be loo sorry and tlial they must not spend too much lor her funeral. Sire 
told Tien-sze’s first brother and his wife to take care of their younger 
brothers and see tliat tlrey were all married; and to cany out the family’s 
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objectives. She also said they should continue to be devout Christians 
and serve the cause of Jesus Christ. Then she turned to the father and 
said: “If I should die, please don’t be too sorry. You know that God 
will sooner or later call everyone of us back to His home. We v'ill see 
each other over there. We have been together through a long struggle. 
I am glad that we have these children and that they all try to be good 
children. They will not fail you and God will bless you, too.” Tien-szc 
could not understand all these words, but he, as well as all the other chil- 
dren and the father, knew that this was a farewell. They all wept mis- 
erably and TIen-sze was altogether astonished at Urem. He did not cry 
but just sat there. A few days later his mother died. In the last few days 
I’icn-sze as well as his brothers and sister were completely exliaustcd 
and bewildered by the confusion iii the house, so he was insensible to 
his mothei’s death. Only when he realized she was really gone did Ire 
begin to cry. 

Ticn-sze had been much iinpiessed by the Christian activities of the 
family. Both parents were Christians, but his mother had always taken 
the nioic active interest in it. It was she who Uught Ticn-sze to read the 
Ton Commandments, Tien-szc would be asked to watch tlie donkey 
which was pulling the stone quern in a little hut, and meanwhile to learn 
one of the Cornmaiidments. For this he would receive a ceilain kind of 
potato which was generally not given to older children. WTien the New 
Year Festival was near, Tieri-sze could read all tlic Conimandmenls. Of 
course Tien-sze could not understand what he had read, but he did 
lemembcr diat he should not steal fioin a neighbor and that ha should 
obey his parents. 

Ticn-sze was also taught to say grace at table and was taken to the 
village church on Sundays, W»en he was a little older, he was told the 
stories from &c famous “Pilgrimage” (Chinese edition) and the Bible, 
flc also learned to sing a few of the simple bynins. At that time two 
Chinese versions of the Christian songs were popular with the small Chris- 
tian group m Taitou. One or them Ticn-sze's mother and sister could 
sing weB, so Tien-sze was also taught to sing it. On Christmas Eve, gifts 
were distributed to children of tlie few Christian families, but they did 
not understand dre meaning of the festival, 

\Vlien the church had Just begn bnill, an evangelist was mvitcd to 
preach in it. One day I’ien-sze’s mother took him to visit the evangelist. 
She said to the preacher; “Tien-sze has said several times that he wants 
to be a teacher or a pastor of a church. Do you think he wiU be able to 
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do that? I would be glad to have your help.” The preacher’s answer was; 
“Very good. I know he is a bright boy. Surely he can be a teacher if he 
likes to study.” Tien-sze was embarrassed, but secretly he was encouraged. 
Three years later, a new peacher was invited to the church. Tien-sze’s 
mother called on him. This time she told the preacher: “I want Lo dedi- 
cate this child of mine to our Lord Jesus Chnst. I know you have heard 
that ne is a good student in the market-town school, and I know that 
you are fond of him. Will you help him to improve his charactei and 
develop his knowledge?” Although Tieii-szc was still very young, he re- 
membered his mother’s words. 

Outside the family Ticn-sze had relations with young and old in the 
village. When he was a boy attending his father’s cow or cutting grass, 
he foimed a special friendship with another boy of the same neighbor- 
hood v’ho was about his age. They had alteiided the old-fashioned village 
school together, and after they left school, they continued to see each 
other, to play together and sometimes even sleep together. Tlicy never 
quarreled and never engaged in the usual fist-fights. Wlieri Tien-sze went 
to school again, his friend became a farm hand. But the friendship be- 
tween them continued until Tien-sze went lo the liigh school in tire 
county sear. 

Several of Tieii-szc's cousius were specially fond of him. Tlicy played 
together after supper or when they were free from work, bat these cousins 
were much older ihan Ticn-s^e and assumed the maimer of an older sister 
with him. V/ith one of these girls Tien-sze was on intimate terms, lemi- 
niscenc of Iiis relationship with his sister. Later he played very often with 
a particular girl who almost became his “girl-fiiend,” but they separated 
when they were older. 

Once during Ticn-sze’s boyhood a high-sohool boy came to the family 
to deliver a message lo 'ritn-sze’s niothcr. The boy wore modernized 
clothes and bad his hair cut short and ananged an tliC new style. He 
was young, handsome, and cheerful and Iherefoxe attracted Tien-sze’s 
attention. His haircut had special fascination, for at that lime men and 
boys In the couniiyside still wore their “pigtails.” Tlie day after this 
boy’s visit Tien-sze’s “pigtail’' was gone. His parents and brothers were 
ail surprised, but not his sister for she supported him m this. Tins made 
hira Uae first boy in the village who haij rad himself of one of the symbols 
of the Manchus. Tlic villagers insulted him by calling him “Little Monk," 
but he did not care. Only lliree or four years later the practice of cutting 
hftii became general and Tien-sze’s hair style ceased to be conspicuous. 
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When Tsingtao was seized by the Japanese during the first World War, 
the Christian churches in the city were temporarily closed. Preachers, 
evangelists, and Bible women became unemployed. One of the Bible 
women and her children came to Tien-sze’s home to stay during the 
emergency. By that time Tien-sze’s family had adopted Clrrislianlly and 
his mother was well acquainted with this woman. Her two daughters 
were students and were comparatively modern. No doubt they c^peri- 
enoed a gieat deal of irrconvcnicncc Irving with a country family, but 
they had to stay there for quAc a period. During this time Tren-sze no 
doubt learned a lot from the girls about the new erty, and thcrctore when 
Ticn-sze first entered rhe new school he already knew more new thrngs 
than other boys drd. 

Ticn-sze formed an early impression of forergners, especially Germans 
and Japanese. Because the village was close to Tsingtao, German soldiers 
and businessmen used to conic across the bay to the country area for 
hunting or exploring. Ticn-sze was impressed by their appearance and 
the things they brought with them. Their proud spirit prejudiced the 
local people against them. Ticn-sze did not kiio'v how they had ill-treated 
lilt people, but he still did not have any sympathy lor them. Toward the 
Japanese Tien-sze was especially bitter. Later \vheQ they were attacking 
Tsingtao a great part of the Shaiilung peninsula and the land surround- 
ing the city w ere forcibly occupied by them and taken as strategic bases. 
Tien-sze’s village was in the occupied area. Nominally, the area was bor- 
rowed from the Chinese govetnmtnt for military purposes, but in fact k 
was treated as Japanese territory, Ihey looted and seized everyrthing 
they wanted from the local people. At first Uie villagers tried to resist 
the foreign army, but tlieir resistance only caused more looting and even 
atrocities. Finally, the poor peasants had to flee or evacuate their women 
and children and grain to the mountains or to places outside the occupied 
area. 

Tiert-sze had personally witnessed his people gather together to resist 
the first small group of soldiers who came to the village. The villagers 
succeeded in scaring them away, but the next time a larger group of sol- 
diers came. Tlie villagers' resistance was broken and the village experi- 
enced its first looting. Then the enemy came almost every day. All the 
families of means were evacuated^nd only the men, who could run away 
when the enemy was in sight, rcmarncd. 'Fhe village was almost deserted. 
Tren-sze's mother, sister, and sister-in-law also fled to a village in the 
West Moantaio, taking with them great quantities of grain and other 
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foodstuffs. Tien-sze stayed at home with his father and brothers, but they 
had to run and hide once or twice a day. This made everybody in the 
village, as well as in the whole occupied area, bitterly antagonistic toward 
the Japanese During the period when the Japanese were the authcrib/ 
in Tsingtao, they fostered every evil that touid destroy the Chinese 
economically and morally. The most evident evils were the bandits and 
the sale of opium. I’he bandits were protected in Japanese territory and 
weie not picventcu tiom their foiays, kidnapings, and attacks. Ticn-szc, 
as well as all the other villagcis, had peisonally cxiicticnced the effects of 
the bandits' dcstiuclivcucss and they knew all luo well that it was pur- 
posely planned by the Japanese. Tien-sze knew very htllc about the jalc 
of opium and other drugs, but he did sec a number of suspicious Japa- 
nese “doctors” or ’‘traders” who lived in the market town, and noted 
that the poeple who came to their places of business were all opium 
smokers or opium sellers. All the people in the area suiiouiiding Tsmgrao 
had the firm conviction that the Japanese were their enemies and that 
sooner or later they would be involved in a life and death struggle W'lh 
them. Tien-sze was still too young to visualize what diis meant, but he 
did not have any doubt that he should hate the Japanese. 

The invading Japanese left another impression whh Tien-sze, that of 
the mounted soldici. Tire horse was so tall and giand, the soldier on 
It so enormous! VVe have mentioned that Tien-sze was a stubborn and 
aggressive child and the kind of boy tliat is usually fond of heroic fighting 
men. Wnen looking at the wall pictures at the New Year Festivals, other 
boys and girls would find tliemselves interested in the flowers, birds, and 
beauties hung there, but Tien-sze had always been attracted by the war- 
nors dressed in armor, astride their hoiscs or standing on the fortress 
of a city gate. Ills favoiite had always been the pictuic of Chao Yun, 
the most popular warrior of China. Chao Y un was fully dressed m armor, 
and with bow and spear In hand, stood on top of the gate of Ching Chow, 
the city that figuied so prominently in the story of the Three Kingdoms. 
According to the story, this warrior had protected the city when it was 
in great cUnigcr and had defeated the huge and proud army of his enemy. 
Tien-sze had been so impressed that he had secretly wondered if he would 
himself be such a wainor. When he saw lire mounted Japanese soldieis, 
his desire was again gready stnred. ^ 

Wlien Tien-sze was again in school, he leccived a gieat deal of praise 
from the village elders. A most respected head of the P’an dan who was 
also the teacher of Tailou’s school, heard of 1 ien-sze’s reputation in the 
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market-town school. He brought back the news and broadcast it among 
other villagers. Because his words carried so much weight with the vil- 
lagers, all the other leading persons m the community began to take 
m t'ce of Tien-sze. When the boy was in a group that gathered on tlie 
street corners, an elder member, either of the P’ans or Ch’ens, would for 
die reason or another say to the other young people that Ticn-sze was 
not the seed of a plain farmei hut that he was to be a gical ofheial some 
day. Upon hearing this, everybody would look at Tion-sae, who in turn, 
would be greatly embariasscd. An interesting point was that tne people 
who praised him wt-rc mostly members of the P an clan. Tlus had much 
to do with the gradual improvement in relations between Ticn-sze’s fam- 
ily and the leading families of the P’^ns. Of course, Ticn-sze dS a young 
boy was not aware of them. 

Tien-sze’s second entry m school had a great deal to do with the 
future course of his life. I’lie new school life had really changed hun to 
a great extent. He learned the elementary facts of national history and 
geogiapliy. He learned new explanations and infoimation about nature 
the plants, the animals, the birds, the mountains and the waters, the stars 
and tire globe, Ha was much surpnsed to learn that tlia earth was round 
and not square. He discovered that there were other foreign peoples in 
the world besides the Japanese and Germans. He was told that all the 
peoples on die eailU could be divided into five groups, the yellow, the 
white, the black, tnc brown, and the red. Of course all this knowledge 
was pretty vague to fum but it made him dream and wonder about the 
expanding world he was discovering, and it gradually separated him horn 
the boys with whom he had cut grass and tended cows. This was not 
only realized Ly Ticn-sze but also by die other boys. Only when he was 
called back to work on the fann daring the long vacations could he 
again mingle v/ith his foimci playmates. 

The physical education program in the new school made Tien-sze a 
young pablol and encouraged his admiration of soldiering. Physical edu- 
cation was at that time a kind of military drill. The goose step, niaiching, 
saluting, and the terms were all similar to the pioceduxe of a military 
camp. Even die athletic cxcicaes were aimed at making the boys into 
good soldiers. The teacher's addresses at such tunes contained words 
which stimulated the young hoys'<.nalional consciousness and taught 
them to know their nation’s humiliation, and also earned die appeal 
that they must wake up and make themselves stiong in oider to drfend 
dteit homes and then nation. The cducsitiou inspired Tien-sze so much 
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that he secretly decided to act as a soldier all the time. He began to sit 
and stand with gieat erectness of carriage and to walk to school with a 
marching step. The only diffeience between his present image and the 
earlier one was that instead of aimor his hero now wore a modern army 
uniform, and instead of a spear, he earned a big sword and a pair of 
field glasses. By this time the national flag also came to Tien-szc’s mind, 
lie learned to salute it and giadually formed a gicat feeling of piide for it. 

Through his school contacts, Tien-sze became aware of the whole 
community of the market town, and no longei considered himself as 
belonging only to I'aitou. On the other hand he came to be known tu 
many lie was one of tlie best students in the school and had been made 
an assistant in his class by his teacher, lie was also recognized by his class- 
mates as their Icdder. By assisting his teacher in physical education, he 
was at times in charge of the whole school. In addition, his writing skill 
drew praise. At that time Chinese and composition writing were leading 
courses. If a boy was good in these, he was paiticaldily hked by the 
teacher. Tien-sze’s teacher talked of him to other teachers and to most 
of the people iri the town stores. The community leaders came to know 
of tills leading student. When the village leaoheis addressed their pupils, 
they cited Tien-sze as an example to follow. Tims tlie schoolboys in 
every Ullage knew the hoy too. He himselt ncvei tiled ol attending 
school and never let the wcatlier or anything else Inteifeie. He always 
arrived before the otlier boys, despite the fact that his home was much 
tartha away. Tien-sze was much interested m the stories about the 
ancient worthies and how they had studied hard when they were poor 
boys. His insistence upon going to school even on a bitterly cold day in 
the wintei was due to a story about tlic boyhood of Lord Nelson. 

One day Nelson and his biollici were going to school. The road was 
long and the wind was teiribly cold, so the brothers returned home. Thcii 
father asked tliem why they had returned, and lliey said because it had 
been too cold for them to proceed. 'I hen die father quietly said to his 
sons, "Yes, it is cold but no boy can grow up to be a worthy man if he 
is scared by a cold day,’ 'fhe boys were greatly moved and started for 
school again immediately. Nelson became one of the greatest statesmen 
of England and a famous admiral. When Ticn-sze was walking in the 
cold on his way to school, he would think of this story. 

Ihe bojs who came fiom the market-town families or town stoics 
hved somewhat diEerently from Ticn-s?c, I'hey had better clotfiing, they 
always had pocket mon^, and they had candy or sweets all the tune. 
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Their conversation was about things unfamiliar to Ticn-sze All this made 
a gradual change in the country boy’s way of life. Sometimes he was 
ashamed of his coarse and unfashionable clothes. Other times he was 
embarrassed because he shared his friends' candy but he could never offer 
them any. When he was first tahen to the stores or co rhe town families, 
he lelt uncomfortable, Latei, however, when he became one of the best 
students m the town senool, he was admiicd by these boys and he became 
used to the new situaLon. The student budy oi the town school was not 
very large About a cloaca of the oldci and upper-class boys formed an 
inlinialc group and Ticn-s/c was one of them. SevCial of the town boys 
were rivals for h»s fucndahip and tiled to win him to tiieir side. One of 
Tien-szc’s iiitimutes was a town boy who competed with him in all the 
Icasons except physical educdtion. I’hey were good friends throughout 
their school yeais. He also had several friends among the boys who canie 
fiom other villages. Tliey liken each other because they had similar family 
backgrounds and were all ambitious about their future. Among tire upper- 
class group them was one boy whom Tien-sze and the other boys did 
not like, fit was very much older than the otlicra and a very dominccnng 
person. He was a brilliant atudciit and good in all bis lessons, but his 
compositon wntmg Vvas inferior to Tien-sze’s, accoiJing to rhe teacher. 
On rhe other hand, he excelled wheit the otlrcis failed. He could paint, 
and his calligraphy was already famous in the country district. He was 
wcil-built, wore good clothes, had polished manners and was something 
ot an oralor. His repuration Overshadowed Tien-sze’s, but curiously tlic 
schoolteacher never said that tins boy had a promising future. Ticn-aze 
and the other youngct boys were not jealous but Ihcy were afraid of him, 
and tliiS may be the reason that the boy never became a real leadei, nor 
even a real member of the group. 

Ticn-szc’s ntOthcr had not been able to sec her son graduate from the 
primary school. She knew of his goud reputation and had had occasion 
to be proud of him. I’icivszc was at one time selected by his teacher 
as one oi a dozen boys to participate in a contest in tiie county scat 
sponsored, by die county government. This was a completely novel event 
for Ticn-szc’s family. It was uolhitigless than a government examination. 
Ticn-sze’s ruothcr and sister were excited. Even the usually indifferent 
fadicr was pleased. On tire mouiing of the departure, the family rose 
very early. The rocthcr was busy pieparing the meat while the sister did 
her best to dress Tien-sze up. He bad no dress suit, so his sister tried to 
put On him her silk garment. It was not too large but the color was a 
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blight led. Ticn-sze felt very shy of weiring it, iiid they decided to eover 
it with i blue jacket. Tliey found the finished effect iilcasing and all was 
well. Father and son staited off while mother and sister waved to them 
fiom the front door. The mother murmuied a prayer to God with joyful 
Lcaib ill her eyes. Tieii-s/e and his father went to the town sehoul first, 
in Older to join the teacher and the othci boys. Each boy had a lelative ro 
take care of him, so thdt the teacher, the boys, tlie boys’ relatives, and 
the beasts of burden formed quite a parade on the countiy load. On 
the way, Tien-sre’s father was vCiy happy and was, consequently, 'ery 
kind to his son. V/lien u faimcr on tho roadside asked him what was 
going on, he told hiin cheerfully that his son was going to win a name 
on the goveinmcnt's honor loll. Howeier, even on this occasion he did 
not forget his frugality. At lundicon-time in a loadsidc inn, he did not 
buy anything for his son or foi himself except a handful of roasted 
peanuts and a pot of tea. Ticu-szc was hungiy, but he did not daie to 
ask his fatliei foi more. Afici luncheon all the boys’ relatives wcic to 
ictuin home while the teacher and the boys Acnt on to the county scat. 
There was still a ten-inile walk ahead. Tien-sze was very tired and hungry 
by the time they readied their destination, but he was excited for It was 
the first time he had seen a city, 1 he boys Lad a good time in the city for 
about a week. Tliey had noc been \ ery botheied by their piiinary task, the 
contest, I'ien-sze, as he looked around the city, began to wonder if he 
could come to the city school after his graduation. Back at the market- 
town school, the other boys looked upon them with envy. Tien-szc won 
a certificate of government honor besides a number of other rewards. 
Everyone in the family was \eiy happy. The neighbors and the village 
schoolleaohci uongiatulated the boy and the family. It was probably due 
to this success that Tien-sze's mother, first brother, and sistei decided 
to see him through high schooi. 

lien-sze's giaduation from Uie maiket-town school took place the year 
after his mother’s death. I’ien-sze Lad to decide whether to continue 
studying or retain to tliC farni, or perhaps apprentice himself m a market- 
town store. Ilis biother talked over the problem with the evangelist of 
the Baptist Church who knevv of the boy’s good record. He recommended 
tlic boy to the high school opeiateu by a Baptist mission :n the county 
scat. The school was tuition tree apd Tien-sze’s falliei did not oppose 
the plan. The day on which Tien-sze was to take die entrance examina- 
tions in the city was very cold and he hgd to walk eighty li, for there was 
no othei way of getting there. 
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Tien-sze was accepted as a student in the high school and studied 
iheic without interruption, getting good marks in almost every course. 
After his graduation he was appointed a teacher in a primary school. Be- 
cause of his good work and reputation he received the means to study in 
college. During Tien-sze’s years in high school and college he visited his 
village every surrimer vacation and renewed old friendships. After his 
graduation from college, he marned a girl of Ills own choosing and 
paid for the wedding out of his cwri savings. He is now the responsible 
head of a siriall family, Tliough he has not nadc a great fortune, he has 
held important teaching posts in high schools and is now a member of 
a university staff, Not only has he lived well but he has helped his father 
and brothers at home buy some land and build a new house. His family’s 
position has been raised a great deal In the village because of his success. 
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T he village of Taitou is fortunate in its geographical location. The 
climate is mild throughout the year and there is usually sufficient 
rain in the growing season. There are occasional droughts or floods but 
these are never of a serious nature. The soil is only of fair quality, but 
it is varied and can produce diversified crops, an important point in 
a community which mast be economically self-sufficient. The nearness 
to the sea lane and to the modern metropolitan center of Tsingtao is also 
an advantage, although Tsingtao has given vciy little help to the village. 
Yet the modern influences which radiate from the city arc being in- 
creasingly felt by die rural people and there is little doubt that the 
new civilization will eventually overthiow the old traditional ways of 
life. This process of change will be hastened by the development oi 
modem means of communication and transportation between the city 
and die country ana by the peiielralion of the modern economy. 

in most counliies, when men leave a rural community and find woih 
in the city chey settle diere permanently widi their wives and children 
and sever connections, for the most part, with their relatives back home. 
In China, hovvever, most of the villagers who seek work in the city main- 
tain close lies with their iclatives and send their surplus eainlngs back 
to their homes to be used to buy land and build houses for the family. 
If they are married, the wives and children remain in the family home. 
If they were single when they left the village, they usually leturn to 
many a girl chosen by the family. 

This custom makes it possible to have a society existing m a stale of 
balance between city and country life. Such a population movement has 
advantages botli for the village and the city. Returning villagers bring 
new metliods, new ideas, and new wealth to the village, and, since most 
of those who go forth to seek Lhcit fortunes eventually return, the country- 
side is not depleted by the lute of the city. It is aavantagccus to the city 
also for it provides needed workers without crealing the congestion found 
in European and American industrial communities where the workmen's 
families are crowded Logetlier in a residential slum. However, it liiust 
he admitted that the Chinese migrant returns to his home place and 
leaves his famriy there not because he feels that country life is better 
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for them than a city slum, but because he is bound by a series of ancient 
traditions. Young people of today who have adopted new patterns of 
thinking and who have no deep sentiment for the old ways are very likely 
lo change this pattern and to settle down permanently in the place where 
they earn their living. Therefore, if this traditional, horne-loving character 
of the Chinese migrant is to be picscued, the countryside must be made 
more healthful and desirable, and the ruial districts must be more ac- 
cessible to Uio amenities of modern civilization. 

Fanning is the chief source ot livelihood in Taitou, but it has numerous 
drawbacks, the greatest ol which is the low production pei worker. Al- 
though theie is intensive cultivation, production is held back by inefficient 
equipment, msufficieiit fcitihzation, Ignoiaiice of soil conservation and 
of tlie control of plant and animal pests and diseases, inferior seeds, and 
inteiior methods of animal breeding. Another seilous drawback is the 
insufficiency of capital. Many uf the faimers know about modern molhoils 
of agriculture and would like co put them Into operation but they have 
no cash with wnich to buy fcililiier, insect spiays, oi proper equipment, 
A third facloi is the density of the farm population. A piimary problem 
ot China's agiiculcure is the smallness of individual farms. This can be 
met only by adding new collivatable land ot by removing a large pait 
of the population fiom agriculture. Since it is impossible to produce 
additional land, a population shift seems indicated and it is generally 
believed that such a shift can be effected b}' developing urban and ruial 
industries. 

China’s bnd problem, however, is une not only of quantity but of 
method. The system of fragmentation and the practice of scaitcriiig 
pieces of land ovei a wide area are wasteful and uneconomic. Much 
good land is lost in the innumerable boundary lines, and the farmers’ 
time is wasted in boundary disputes. Tlic smallness of the individual fields 
increases the difficulties of irrigation and renders the use of modern ma- 
cliineiy impracticable, Furthcriiioic, the woikcr wastes time and energy 
in going fiom oue plot to another. Various remedies have been suggested, 
liie government has worked out a drastic policy, In coupeiation with 
which the writer offers the following plan, 

Bricfiy, a policy ot icparlitioning the land is needed. Under tills policy, 
the govenmienl would buy on credit all tlic land owned by farmers and 
landlords and then sell it in onc-piece units to the farmers who actually 
till the land. A ffirmet would buy his land in one piece no matter how 
latgo or how small the unit might be. llie procedures necessary in car- 
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rymg out this policy can be roughly stated as follows: First, tlie govern- 
ment makes a careful survey of the land of each farmer or farm house- 
hold. Tlie total amount of land and the number of fields, the size of 
each, together with it? location, land classification, and current value, 
and the total value of all of die fields is very caiefully and accurately re- 
corded. The larmcrs must partuipatc ui the planning and surveying, so 
that they may be convinced of the advantages of the new system. After 
the surveys are completed, the rcpaibtioning should be started on maps 
in the Land Bureau. First, for each household of a village the total amount 
of land and its current value must be found. Second, the total amount 
of land of a village or a distiict must be divided into units according 
to the number of faim households. The size of the units should be 
determined by land value, classification, location, and communication 
facilities. In partitioning the land, the si/e of the fauner's new unit must 
be equivalent in value to that of his original land. The following tables 
may seivc as an example. 


SURVEY OF CURRENT VALUES OF LAND OF DIFFERENT CLASSES 


Land clmificaiion 

Valuss in $ par mow 

OlbSS 1 < * » • * ft! t 

* . . , 25 

Class 11 

30 

Class III 

io 

Class IV 

58 

Class V 

§5 

Class VI 

100 

Class! 

1 C 

Class II 

25 

Class III 

35 

Class J V 

$0 

Class V 

65 

Class VJ 

8s 

Class I 

18 

Class II 

23 

Class III 

34 

Class r/ 

48 

Class V 

65 

Class VI 

8s 


Description 


Located at short distances 
from villages, with good 
communication 


Located zt medium distances 
from village^, with o»diuiry 
cominunicadon 


Located at long distances 
from villages, with poor 
comimmication 



LAND HOLDINGS OF FARM HOUSEHOLD X 


CIiJM 

Distance 

Communication 

No. of mow 

Value per mow 

Told Value 

I 

Medium 

Ordinary 

2 

$ 10 

$ 40 

11 

Long 

Poor 



115 

vr 

Short 

Good 

3 

100 

300 

V 

Medium 

Poor 

2.5 


157.50 

VI 

Medium 

Ordinary 


lOO 

150 




H 


$761 JO 
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Since the total current value of Farm Household X's original land 
is $762,50, it can buy back from the government a new farm unit valued 
at $762,50. In the same manner the Land Bureau works out the total 
value of land of every household. Then it divides the culth'alcd land of 
the whole district on the map into units corresponding to the various total 
values, lire toUl value of all the units must be equal to the original 
total value of land. The umls of land of good quality and good location 
naturally will be smaller than those of inferior quality and inferior lo- 
cation. If a household originally owned 14 mow of different classes of 
laud together valued at $762. i;o, unJci the new system it would be com- 
pelled to buy a farm of 11.7 mow of Class V land and located at medium 
distance fiom the village, or a tana oi 33.15 mow of Class II land lo- 
cated at long distance from the village, or a faim composed of 4 mow of 
Class V land, lo mow of Class 11 land, and 5 mow of Class IV land, all 
located at a medium distance fiom the village. In any case, the total 
value is the same, nieorclically, there should be no objccliuns from the 
farmers, because they will get back land of the same value as their former 
holdings. However, tradition and old ways aie strong among the faime^s 
and they may be reluctant even to trade in a poor farm for a betlei one. 
Therefore il is probable that force will be necessary in carrying out this 
policy. 

Farmers ol Taitou have other agricultural problems. First, theii crops 
aie ofttn seriously damaged by several kinds of plant insects. The thiec 
most dangerous are flic iaiva of Mitnela lucidula (locally called tu-tmn)-, 
Aphis mdi (locally called mi ch’ung-tze)-, mid the cutworm. Tlie first 
docs great damage to the peanut and sweet-potato crops. The Aphis mdi 
feeds mostly on cabbage, green vegetables, and beans, A few years ago, 
the damage milicted was so great that the villagers were without vege- 
tables. It is not uncommon to sec 3 whole vegetable garden stripped bare 
by these insects. Sweet potato is not cnly subject to damage by the larva 
of Mivtcla lucldtilu, but also by insects that withei the leaves and vines. 
The cutworms- arc mortal cuomics of the young plants of millet and 
other grains. In fact, every ciop is threatened by one or more of these 
pests. It is true Uiat the problem can be completely or partially solved 
% applying scientiac methods of insect control, but so fat no sudi 
methods have Leon introduced The faimers have their old methods, but 
these arc ineffective. 

Another problem is the lack of iirigalion. Vegetable gaidens are wa- 
tssed by hand, but Ihoie is no irrigation system for flie fields. When 
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drought comes, the farmers can only wait and hope, or perhaps put on 
a religious procession. They are equally helpless when there is too much 
lain. People of this village have seen the irrigation systems and methods 
ff other places, but have not followed suit. The belief is current here that 
by sinking wells in the north of the resideniial area the fung-shui of the 
village would be broken. Actually, however, the soil is too loose fci well- 
sinking and the water level loo fai below the surface of the ground to 
make the building of wells practicable. Unless cooperative irrigation is 
developed among faimers who have fields in the same lucality, the area 
cannot be imgated, for no cue could afford lO sink a well to Vvater Lis 
one mow of land. 

Tlie last point to be mentioned in legard to the agriculture of Taitou 
is the role played by women. Except in the very poor families, women 
work on the farm only when sweet potatoes arc planted and when sweet 
potatoes and peanuts ate harvested. They may also occasionally pick 
string beans oi other vegetables which ate grown in the field. Women 
ate frequently asked to work on the thieshing ground oi in the vegetable 
garden. Indeed, they are iinporuint workers in threshing wheat, mrllet, 
and peanuts. In the nintli month when men are so busy in the field, most 
work on tire threshing ground falls upon tlie women. 

In summarizing, it can be said tliat tlie condition of the villagers is 
not very bad. They have enough to eat, except in a rare case of drought 
in tire growing season. From a nutritional point of view the diet is not 
too well balanced, but there is considerable variety, except for the few 
months of winter and early spring when theie aic no green vegetables, 
or in the case of a few very poor families. In discussing the conditions of 
housing and cloLlring, the whtei has stressed the social and cultural as- 
pects rather thair the economic. The sanilaiy conditions are admittedly 
had. Especially in the summer, the filthy streets, dirty courtyards, and 
overcrowded houses make living not only uncomfortable but unhealtliy. 
The arrangement of die family privy and ilic disposal of night soil and 
animal manure are fertile sources of disease. Tlie prevalence of tubercu- 
losis and diseases of the eye are direct results of the unsamtai'y condition 
ill the homes, and children suffer from stomach trouble due to the un- 
sanitary ways of prcpaiing food and cleaning dishes. The viUageis want 
to be healthy and decent but too many things stand in tliC way. They 
are ignorant concerning hygiene and health preservatioiij they don't un- 
derstand die lelatioiiship between dirt and disease; they are hampered 
by supeistitions, prejudices, and traditions which compel them to do 
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things in the old way instead of adopting new and belter methods; they 
do not have the means to install improvements in the home; and in 
working on the farm are necessarily dirty much of the time but are kepi 
so busy that they have no time for personal clcanline si, for prep-irirg food 
properly, or for ridding the house and courtyard of accumulated filth. 

It is obvious that public health impiovement in the village will be a 
tiemendous task. It is not simply a matter of having moie money, or one 
of education or village administration. It is' u task which requiies a co- 
ordination of all these eftorls. In other words, the economic condition 
must be impioved, the people must be educated, and the village as a 
whole must be effectively reoiganized before a high standard of public 
health can be attained. And this will require gradual biit steady pressure; 
there is no possibility of making great clanges Overnight. 

As regards family life, the writer wishes to make these important points. 
First, most of the economic and social structuies are still based on the 
farrdly lathei than on the individual. Agilcultuie is entirely a family 
enterprise: the family as a whole owns the land and all other mcdiis of 
production; in the piocess of producing, all the family members partici- 
pate as one unit. In practice as well as in principle every member docs 
his or her best to increase the family income. There is no sharp differ- 
entiation: if one member works harder, he docs not get more; if another 
slacks, he docs not get less. In other words, the whole busmess is a com- 
munal affair. In an Aiireiican farm family a son may work as a partner 
to his father. He gets a share or a wage more or less according to his work. 
*Mthough both ate members of one family, they are separate economic 
units; the land and most of llie property belong to the father or the 
parents, not to the family as a whole»ln a Chinese farm family, unless 
parents and children arc legally sepaiated, such a situaliori never exiscs. 

Second, if a family has a member or members working outside or in 
occupations other than agriculture, tire family unit remains unbroken. 
'XTie member still works for the family and not for himself. lie does not 
own what he earns but must turn his surplus over to the family. For 
instance, a family has a son whu works in Tsingtao as a mason for a 
period every year. He iirosl spend part of his wage* tor his keep, but in 
his mind he ircva Ihlaks that the money belongs to him or that what he 
spends is entirely under his contioj,. His altitude is exactly the same as if 
he had worked on the farm at home, 

Brside the family, there is t^e neighborhood or village economic or- 
ganization. This, too, is based on tlie family unit. There are many in- 
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stances of neighborhood families cooperating in plowing, sowing, har- 
vesting, or threshing. Families help each other financially in weddings, 
funerals, and other special affairs. Tlius far, no independent economic 
Giganization has been founded by any individual members of the different 
faimlies. (Once two young persons did form a siiiall but tempoiaiy 
partneiship foi the buying and selling of chmaware without any financial 
tics with their respective families, but it was a lempoiary venture, onlj'.) 
Any kind of a village organization is but a federation of family units — 
the strength or weakness of a village is determined by the numbei and 
kind of families in it rather than by the number and kind of individual 
leaders. Also, m a farm village like Taitou there are very tew organizatioiis 
Of structures other than the family which can be considered as stiictly 
economic. Wliat wc actually see arc the indepeiidenl family units, each 
carrying on its own business of pioduction, consumption, and saving. 
There Is, of course, the organization for executing government piogiaiiis 
and sharing the expenditures which such undertakings cost. But the fact 
that this kind of oigaiiization is absolutely based on family urnts is 
beyond doubt. 

Social structures or activities in Taitou aie also organized on family 
units, save those belonging to tlie sphere of recreation oi personal amuse- 
ment. The family itself is a most complicatcdly interacting gioupj it is 
a primary ceremonial group, it is a primary and completely important 
centei foi tiaining the young, sustaining the adult, and taking care of 
the old. Ir is true that the family in every country and among every 
people can be considered as a social group. But that the Chinese fann 
family is a s’ocial structure wherein the members can conduct social 
activities is more apparent and is of mote necessity. When a social activity 
is extended to the village scale, Uie organization is based on families, not 
oil individuals. As a matter of fact, the village is organized or divided 
on Uie different associations of families. In public affairs only families 
are represented. Village defense, the village school, the religious parade, 
the Chiishan churches, the selection of leaders and officers, the carrying 
out of government programs, the social control, and other mailers of 
like natuic, are all based on the family, not on the individual. Thus, tlic 
family is tire foundation of village social life just as it is the founda- 
tion of the viilage economic htc. , 

There is an interesting point in regard to a family’s biological evolu- 
lion, In many a Chinese family, there aje five continuous stages in the 
process of development. Tire fiist stage, whidi constituvos the family in 
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the Western sense, is a primary bnship group— husband, wife, and 
offspring. When one of the sons is married, the family leaches the second 
stage and tliereafter it is not a basic family but a household. When the 
niriiried sons have children but still live with then pnenls and jnmariied 
brothers and sisters, the unit enters its third stage. When all the children 
are marued and have children, but one oi both parents otill live and hold 
the whole group together, the famh^ jS in the fourth stage of develop- 
ment. When the parents are gone and all the sistcis are married, the 
brothers will, as a rule, separate from each other. In some cases, however, 
they Liy to keep the large strucluro horn breaking up. Hiis we may call 
the fifth stage. But the holding-on cannot last; eventually the structure 
Will break up. W^hen it breaks, a numbci of small faiinhes and households 
of the first stage emerge. Each ouc of them is the beginning of a new 
process of family development. Tins kind of farrilly development is diflcer- 
ent from that of a Western family. The development of a typical Ameri- 
can family can be repicscnlcd graphically. 

An American fannly always remains a conjugal family. Its components 
aie always parents and unmanied cluldieu. WTienever a son or a daughter 
is married, he or she will have a family independent of the parents. A 
married son or daughter is no longer a member of the original family, as 
t«r as dependence is concerned After all children are married, the old 
parents will live alone. They rerum to the condition in which they were 
when first matned. Tliey may go to live with a maxTied son or daughte*, 
but they ate treated as guests and not as members of the farnily. 

The development of a Chinese family can also be illustrated by a graph. 
Not cvcjy Chinese family goes through all five stages. In many cases, 
the family breaks up when rt reaches the fourth stage. When aU sons 
arc married and all have a number of children, it is very hard for the 
wives and children to h'-'C together without quarrels and friction. When 
once the brothers begin to quancl they arc no longer able to woik together 
amicably and the household sphts into several conjugal families. The 
parents, if they still live, will either live independently in the Oiiginal 
home, or be taken care of by the suns alternately. Very few housdioids 
ate able to reach the fifth stage, unless for special reasons — econoimc 
problems, social presbge, an especially capable household head, senti- 
mental attachment between tire brothers, one or two brothers living 
outside with their families, and so on. In Taitou, a Yang family has 
undergone exactly rhe five stages ^ovra in the graph. Mere is a bnef 
Story about it. 



American Family 
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The family at llie fouiLh stage was made up of foui brothers with tlicir 
wives and children. As the father was still alive the brothers naturally 
lived together, although quanels were frequent among the wives and 
children. Two of the brothers had left home to engage in wo-h wther than 
agriculture. They could send some money home to help the household 
finances and to buy several jnoiv of land to add to the common propcrl) . 
This not only prevented, to a ceilain extent, the nse of trouble aurong 
the brothers, but also made the people at heme bcheve that the holdrng 
together was an economic advunlage to the household as a whole, Otie 
of the absent brothers took his own family to live outside, 'fliis helped, 
too, to lessen die friction among the wives and children. Another reason 
for staying together was that the brotheis and the wife of the first brorher 
all sentimentallji held that any early separation of the household would 
be sadly against the will of their deceased mother and would also be a 
great distress to the old father. Besides, llrey were Christians. A Chrisuaii 
family should act as a good example for other villagers, as the eldest 
brother was wont to say. lie used to tell the family that a good fainily 
is One in which the members love one another, by which he medflt iliey 
should live together in spite of many difficulties. 

fitter some years, the fatlrc: died. Mosc of the villagers predicted that 
the household would certainly break up this time. But the btolhers in- 
sisted on remaining together. Tliis time the economic reason was espe- 
cially emphasized. They believed that none of them could have a secure 
livelihood if the common property were to be divided into four parts, 
because each pair would be too small to support a family of six or seven 
persons. Besides, the two remaining brothers would find it hard to work 
tire fields without each other’s help. Realizing these critical problems the 
brothers succeeded in silencing their wives' desire to divide the household 
and continued to live together for almost a decade. It was not until very 
recently that they separated into four basic families. 

Holding a large household together may be advantageous lor certain 
large farm families and altogether uirdesirablc for others. First, die large 
group docs not have so unified air attitude regarding the economic pros- 
perity of the group as a w'hole as does a basic or small family. Tire brothers 
may still think m terras of the household, but their wives are occupied 
by the present and future fortunc| of their own small uirits. Ever since 
they married into the family, they liave been looking forward to the time 
of separation from it, aad they want to grab as much as they can from the 
common income in order to make the economic condition of their own 
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group more secure. This gives rise to many apparent or potential troubles 
in the family, breeding jealousy, suspicion, misunderstanding, resent- 
ment, and selfish anxiety. At first, these troubles exist only among the 
wives, but later the brothers are diawn into the general ill-feeling. The 
children of one brother quarrel with those of aiiulliei. Finally, the family 
is held together only by the single roof over their heads; it has already 
broken spiritually. With moialc so low, cooperation in the division of 
labor will also decline. The wives qaairel over the housework and the 
children continue the strife. Coopeiatioii is thus undermined at home. 
The wives' complaints and selfish ideas reach theii husbands' ears and take 
root in Uieit hearts, and finally the biothers also begin to feel prejudice 
toward each other. Gaps, overlapping, wasted time and labor and mate- 
lials can be seen both at home and m the field. Efficiency is decreased, 
and die very unity or the economy is direatened. A strong father or an 
exceptionally capable niothci may be able to lestorc ordai, but tlic spiiit 
of oneness is gone. 

Socially the trend is toward a reduction in the number of large families. 
People of ihe younger generations have no sentiment lor tlie oitliodox 
family teachings and do not lock with favor on five generations living 
logelher, with the hall and chambers full of children and grandchildren. 
A frequent complaint from younger daughters-in-law is that they would 
prefer a poor and independent family of their own to a rich and trouble- 
some household. Quarreling about dividing a large family is almost every- 
day news in the village. Old people have their hearts broken, but young 
menibeis think it is a matter of course. 

In regard to mairiage, critics of China condemn the custom of keeping 
the couple apart unlil after tlie weeding. They charge that this ignorance 
of one another is the cause of many marital failures and tragedies: since 
love can only be generated by mutual understanding and sympathy be- 
tween two persons, it is ridiculous to assume that a woman can love a 
man she has never seen, and without love no marriage can be successful 
According to the writer's careful obsen/ation, this is orJy partially true. 
The young couple's lack of knowledge of one another may make an early 
jfdjustment difficult, but it does not prevent successful marriage. When 
a husband and wife have worked together, raised children together, tried 
to build up the prosperity of the family, shared happiness and sorrow, 
they feel that they have had a successful marriage, be it romantic or not. 
In a lutal community such as Taitou, althou^ a young couple may not 
know each other personally, ilieii backgrounds, their attitudes toward 
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life aie so similar that there is no danger of conflicting ideologies or pat- 
terns of living. A marriage based on mutual attraction between young 
people of difEerent standards and ways of thought often calls for greater 
mutual adaptation than in tlie case of the traditional Chinese marriage, 
which is arranged by the parents but in which the parties eoucerned know 
exactly what is expected ot them, and have simiki traditions and ambi- 
tl^is. 

\J Divorce is almost impossible in rural Chmd and il it can be accom- 
plished, it invariably carries a strong social stigma. Some critics regard 
this also as a great handicap, but when divorce is easy, young people often 
ruin their lives by breaking up their union Over some slight quarrel or 
temporary unhappiness. The Chinese wife, knowing that divorce is im- 
possible for her, makes the best ot her situation, uses tolerance and kind- 
ness even if she is ill treated, and tiics to subdue the riiaiVs harshness 
with patience and love. Her goodness hears fruit m love and respect, and 
Instead of knowing the loneliness and sorrow of the divorced woman, she 
is an honored wife and mother. Of course, many mairiages are happy 
horn tiie start and tlie wife does not have to endure any initial harshness. 
But die writer feels that disapproval of divorce is not always a disad- 
vantage to a temporarily unsuccessful marriage, while, on die other hand, 
case of divoice breaks up many marriages which could have been made 
happy by the mutual exercise of patience and self-control. 

Turning from the family to the village as a whole, the writer wishes to 
make three points regarding village organization. The first chaiacteiii>tic 
of village organization in Taitcu is Uiat its purposes are negative: die 
leaders’ duty is to guard the traditions xod pievent any new ideas which 
would threaten the old ways of doing things, an attitude which has been 
typical of China's political philosopliy smee the establishment of the 
Chinese Empire. Tlic village has no organized recreation, no village-wide 
social group, no community means for keeping the stieels clean, sup- 
plying pure water tor drinking, or for any community welfare or better- 
ment. To be sure, it once raainlained a well organized system of defense 
and a corps of crop-watchers, but these wore only to prevent evils, not 
to create something that would enrich the common life. In short, the 
village organizations have nol^ to date, done anything to improve and 
tBConstracli diey have not attempted to destroy the undesirable and 
build the desirable for the people..- 
The second characteristic is the intravillage division. There are practi- 
cally no village-wide associations? the groups arc all based on particular 
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interests, locality, kinship, or religion. So we have the clan groups, the 
neighborhood groups, the two Christian groups, Protestant and Catholic, 
and groups based on similarity of economic status. The closely knit 
structure of these groups tends to prevent any joint action of the village 
as a whole. If use could be made of the vaiiuu!) giuupii as icpie&eutative 
bodies in village administration, the situation could be improved, but so 
far no move has been made toward this. 

The third Juaractcristic Is the clan interest. All the village organiza- 
tions, except possibly those based on economic status, arc determined 
directly or indirectly by clan rclationsliips. A glance at the village map 
shows that neighborhoods are largely made up of families of the same 
dan. Thus the association of these families is based on neighborhood as 
well as on clan reiationship. The Protestant gioup foimed by the Yang 
and Ck’en iamilics has been inteipieted, rightly or wrongly, as an organi- 
zation of the two clans against the P’an dan. Tlie P’ans wanted nothing 
to do v^ith it, not because it was an alien religion but because it was an 
affair of Uie Ch'en and Yaiigs. The village school, on tiic other hand, 
belonged practically to me P’an clan. Tlie leaclicr was a member of the 
clan and tlicy felt obligated to support him and send their children to 
his school. The Yang and Ch'en families sent their children to the Chris- 
tian school, thereby setting up further clan uvaliy. 

Many people believe tliat China is a democratic country, but its de- 
mocracy is of a negative sort. It is true that the villagers, after they havC 
paid their taxes and fulhlled other occasional obligations, are almost 
completely independeiil of governmental administrations, and to tins 
extent can be considered self-governed. But a closer view of the public 
life of the village shows it to be far from democratic. Local affairs have 
always been dominated by the village aristocracy, the clan heads and the 
official leaders. Individual villagers, oi individual families, have never 
taken an active role in initialing, discussing, or making plans. By and 
laige, the people have been ignorant, docile, and timid as regards public 
affairs. A real democracy is based on participation by the people in com- 
munity affairs, and lire purposes of the democratic process arc designed 
to improve and enrich the daily life of the people themselves. Neither of 
these conditions is true of Taitou, which therefore can scarcely be con- 
sidered a democratic comirmnity. 

In an effort to relieve this unsatisfactory condition, the government has 
recently imtiated a scries of rural reconstnicliou programs, ’Ihe authorities 
are anxious to modernize the villages and rehabilitate the rural districts. 
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but this program presents many problems. It calls for a new type of 
leadership, and China does not have enough well-trained and well- 
qualified people to fill the need Moreover, the old village gentry, elan 
heads, and otlrcr dignitaries will not willingly and without a 'Iruggle 
yield to a young upstarr, even though he is backed by political authority. 
The influence of the old in the public affairs of the village is loo deep- 
rooted to be Overthrown by any outside force. Tire aucocss of the new 
piograms will he jeopardized on the one hand by loo much overt conflict 
between old and new and by too nmeh compromise on tire other. It ts a 
matter for dchcatc adjustment and wise leaderslnp. 

In a Chinese village, conflict and lawlessness have always been settled 
by private mediation backed by the force of public opmiou. Foimal legal 
power is seldom invoked. Since prejudice and tiadilion operate too 
strongly in this system. Injustices frequently occur and the goveininent, 
in an effort to establish gicater social control and a more clearly defined 
legal power, has adopted the Poo chui and the New County systems. 
When these become really effective, the rural people will enjoy greater 
security of life and property. 

However, the writer feels that it would be unfoilunate should the 
traditional social controls of village life be entiicly replaced by a series 
of fixed formal laws. Law provides well-defined security but it also per- 
mits injustices whidi shake tbe foundations of a closely integrated coin- 
arunky . In a large city a KiUa knows little or nothing about his neighbors 
or whether tltdr wc'alth has been made honestly or through corruption, 
but in a village, where people are aware uf the smallest details of t<ich 
other’s economic and social doings, it would be very disdluSiOning for the 
neighbors to ^ec a man accumulare property by exploiting the poor or 
doing business widi a national enemy while the law protects his property 
as vigilantly as the hard-earned savings of an honest man. The poor but 
decent farmer would feel bitter resentment at such injustice in the func- 
tioning of tlie law, Tire problem of rural administration is how to coin- 
hint* the advantages of a modern legal system with Uiose of the old system 
of control tlnough public opinion and tradition. 

‘“A rural community,” says Piofussor Taylor, “consists of the people 
in a local area tabutaiy to the center of their common inlexescs. Up to a 
certain pcinl, tlie kigur that community the better, since the numbers 
should be great enough to allow {lie formation of groups with special 
interests and occupations which caiich tnc common life and to admi t of 
the collective jpiovision of services and amenities which a smaller com- 
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munity could not afford. But it must not grow too large oi the sense of 
community weakens.” Other writers point out that social feeling as- 
sumes its most binding and powerful character when the community is 
large enough to allow fiee play to the various interests of human life but 
ii> nut so large that it becomes an ahstiaLliuii to Ihc luiagiiiaLiuii. In 
predicting the future of the American rural community, Dr. Dwight 
Safidcison also cifiphasizes the relation between the Size of the population 
and the social service it can achieve. At the larger centers, more institu- 
tions and services can be established which will enable lurai people to 
have advantages similar if nor equal to those enjoyed m the cities. Only 
tlie largei communities can suppoit the services demanded by farmers as 
a result of increased contacts with cities and a rising standard cf living.’*"’* 

In considering the tenitorial size of a community, two iactOis must be 
taken into account, population and coiiimunicatiou. A dense population 
Witli a high standard of living can maintain itself in a small territory, for 
it has the means to provide itseif with the necessary services, schools, 
public utilities, ffre protection, recreational facilities, and the rest. A 
sparsely settled and poorer region will need to take in a larger teiiitoiy 
ill Older to raise the funds for the same services. Transportaiion methods 
also have considerable influence on the size of a community. Common 
interest is a most important facior: the public services menticned above 
aie the concern of the whole community; the success or failure of these 
enterpnses will cause happiness or disappointment to all who depend 
upon them and have a share in tlrem. 

According to these principles, an effective rural community oigaiiiza- 
tion in this part ol China would not comprise a single village or even 
several villages but would include the market town and tire agricultural 
villages which surround it, as the market town area described iu Chapter 1. 
In the case of Taitou, it would include Hsinanchen and all the villages 
on drat piece of level land (see page i ) . Low standaid of livmg and lack 
of capital create the necessity for a rural community organization of this 
size. One American larruei may be able to contribute a hundred dollars 
toward improvements in his community, but the Chinese farmer could 
probably not spare more than two dollars from his meager casji surplus; 
therefore lire ratio of population needed to support a similar enterprise 
in a prosperous American farm community and m rural China would he 

*J B. Taylor, Aspects of Burd ReccmtTUJthn (Peiping, Yenchipg Uni^eraty, 
iQ34)» PP- 9 - 10 , 

Dwight Sandeison, The Kurd Community (New Yorh, xgsa), pp. 564-5()6. 
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50 to 1. Where fifty families can support a school in America, it requires 
150 or 200 Chinese families to do it. An effective rural community in 
China today should have a territory with a radius of from three to four 
mllfis, because only a territory that large can support the 20 ood or 50,000 
people necessary for carrying out rural reconstruction programs. With 
improved roads such an area would prcseni no difficulties to the Chinese 
farms, which may be eApected to use bicycles and rubber-wheeled carts in 
the futuit.. The marlcet-town area rs the most natural and reasonable 
organization of a ruial community, as it represents the Uaditionai rela- 
tioiislnp between Ullages of the same locality. 

It was believed that the introduction of better roads and modern tiaus- 
portaiion, in offering the farmer easy access to the larger centers, would 
cause a decline in the local market towns, but this has irot proved to be 
the case. For one thing, although the faimer now goes moie ollen to the 
larger centers for tire goods he cannot buy locally, nevertheless the social 
life of his o<vn luarket town and the weight of tradition make him con- 
tinue to go there. Also, the sharp and tdpid reduction in his self-sufficient 
economy in the present century has compelled the farmer to buy more 
goods. He no longer weaves his own cloth or makes his own tools, and 
with his new and vaned wants has come a greater temptation Lo buy 
manufactured arliclcs from the outside world. T’hei'efore, although he 
may go more often lo the big centcis of tiade, his business in tire market 
town does noc fall off. Undoubtedly the market town will play an im- 
ponant role in organizing the local commuiiity within its trade area. 

Tile Chinese government has recently been devoting much attention 
lo ruial community organization. Aldiough, as mentioned before, the 
primary purpose in the adopiion or the Fao-chin system is social control, 
the ruial organization under the New County system is designed to carry 
out the rural reconstracUan ptogianis. Under the New County system, 
the county (or hsiere) is viewed as a local political unit for future self- 
government. The New County administiation is divided into four grades: 
Chifl, p<io, town (known as hsiartg in the ruial area and as chen in the 
urban area), and county. As in the PdCrchia system, a chin tonsisla of 
ten neighboring households aud a {m consists of ten neighboring chia, 
(it one hundred households. Bui the Courity System provides for a 
greater numher of officers with more duties for each. At the head of a 
puo arc a master and a number d? administrative assistants. The poo 
master is concurrently president of the pao ball, pimcipal of the citizen- 
ship school (primary school), jftid head of the civilian defense coi^is. 
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In a more advanced pao he may appoint a full-time school piincipal and 
also a deputy to lake charge of local police and militia. In less developed 
areas two or three pao may jointly establish a citizenship school. Ten 
pao comonse a town (hmng or chen), whose ofBcials are the mayor, 
the deputy mayoi, iiie principal of the ecuLial school (high school or 
higher primary school), the capta'ii of the town niihtia and police, «iid 
the head of the town cooperative society. Above tlie town is the county 
itself. 'I'lie magistrate of the county is still appointed by the provincial 
goveinnient. Wlicn the lower administrative units arc well oiganizcd, 
the magistrate will be an elective officer. Under the magistrate theie are 
from four to six departments, civil aiiaiis, mihtaiy affairs, finance, edu- 
cation, economic avails, and social aSaits. All the heads of these depart- 
ments will be elective officers when the county is completely reorganized 
Oft the new basis. 

We see scvcial disadvantages in tliis system. One of its most distinctive 
features is the use of ten as tlie standard namber m dctcimiftlng the size 
of tlie various units — ^cen households to a chla, ten chia to a pao, and tea 
pao to a town. For the purpose of social control, small units of ten house- 
holds arc satisfactory. Bui from the point of view of rural reconstruction, 
the pao and town should not be limited to ten chia and ten pao re- 
spectively, because such small units cannot supply suffiaent money or 
personnel. Auochei disadvantage is that a ^illugc of three hundred house- 
holds is, by the pao unit, split into two or tluee factions, whereas tiadi- 
tionally, it has always acted as a unit. Now it must act as three units, it 
must have tliree scliools, three civilian defeiise corps, Ihiee cooperatives, 
and so on. To see how this works disadvaiiiageously in the community, 
lei us examine die school situation. In rural China of today, and pediaps 
for a long time to come, one good sdiocl is all that a village of 300 house- 
holds can maintain. Educational leaders in China contend that 300 
children arc iiie most economical number for a primary school If lliere 
are less than 100, the efficiency is gically iowcied. Tlieiefore, rather than 
split one village into several units with a number of poor schools, a better 
policy would be to pres’erve a large village as a single unit and to combine 
two or three smaller villages as a unit with one good school for all. This 
principle applies with equal cogency to many other community progiarus, 
Crgaiilzalion by towns also has disadvantages. Since a town consists 
of only ten hundred households, it IjjcluJes only a part of the villages In 
a market-town area, aud as die pao breaks up the village unity so Ore 
town splits the unity of the larger area, Af.cording to the new system, there 
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are two kinds o£ towns; the rural hstang, composed of farm households ii , 
the villages and the urban cfien, composed of households in the market 
town or in the city. Thus, the market town and the surrounding villages 
are separated into two political units. Economically, socially, and tradi- 
tionally, they are one unit or organrsm; the fonner is the head and the 
latter the body. Under the new organization, however, one has only a 
head, tire other only a body; neither functions efiectively without the 
otner. 

On the contrary, a market-town community organization would be 
weii-SLiited for tlic purposes of the rural reconstruction programs. First, 
it would be effective in agricultural improvement. When it js possible to 
mechanize China’s agriculture, the pattern of mechanization will doubt- 
less resemble the much-advocated collective farm, with machinery and 
tractor stations established in central places to serve groups of villages. 
The natural and ideal location of such a station uiidoabtedly is the 
market town, which will eventually be Iraiisfoimed into a center of power 
supply and agncirltural aid in a broad sense. Tractors and other machines 
will roll out to the surrounding villages tu do the farm business. The farm 
nouseholds w ill not need to own tlie machines individually. Tlrcy will 
come to the central station to engage the use of the publicly or coopeia- 
tlvely owned machines and oliiei kinds ol mechanical aids. Tliey will 
come here to make or to repair tlieir smaller farm implements. 

Such a laial community would be effective for organizing farmers’ co- 
operative enterprises. In order to secure sufficient capital for agricultural 
operation and improvement, the farmers of each village should be guided 
to organize themselves into one credit coopcrattvc society. TTie village 
societies should in turn mn'lc in a conmiunity federation with head- 
quarters in the market town and with sufficient standmg and autliorily 
to get funds directly from the banks. Village societies can borrow from 
file federated association and lend to tlieir own members. Tlius, the 
whole commumly becomes a unit of a credit cooperative assaciacioii, and 
the market town becomes a center of fann credit. Tlie larger a farmers* 
marketing cooperative is the better, because only a large one can provide 
the necessary volume of business. However, since success also depends on 
community interest, the basic anrt should not be too large. In general, the 
market-town community is about the tight size, Tlie farm products of 
each community would then be asspmbled at headquarters and thence 
shipped to the outside markets or iaclorics by the federated organization. 
In this way the integiily of an individual community is preserved, while 
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at the same time the advantages of a laige oiganization are realized. The 
farmers’ purchasing cooperative should be oiganized in the same manner, 
with headquarters in the market town. Thus, the farmer could make one 
trip to transport his products to the market town and bring back hh 
supplies. 

A laigc rural community is necessary roi many other aspects of agri- 
cultural improvement. Coopeiative irrigation and drainage, collective 
control ot insects and diseases are best put into opciation through tlic 
combined iorces of a laige community. Moieovci, the market town area 
would be ideal for agricultural extension work and the market town a 
good place for bioadcastuig agticultuial information either by radio or 
thiough othci channels. In regard to rural industries, it would be the 
center for various manufactuic; foi assembling finished products from the 
villages to be sold locally or to be shipped to outside markets, for gathei- 
mg raw materials; for financial supply; and above all It vvould be the head- 
quarteis of the producing ccopr latives. Regarding die first point, it would 
be desirable if the ruial workeis could woik by day in the market-town 
factories, reUnnIng to their own homes m the villages in the evening. In 
this way, tlie SHfall industrial center and a iiuuiher of residential oi agri- 
cultural villages could exist side by side to form an ideal rural coininunity 
possessing both die natuial advantages ai<d the amenities of urban life. 
Impioved transportation i'acihtits, sudi as bus services and bicycles, 
would be practical means of carrying the villagers within a radius of five 
miles back and fortli between the market town and tlieir homes. 

A market town rather than a village should be a center for gathering 
raw materials and assembling finished goods because it is crossed either 
by a highway or by a railway, oi both. I'hus, it can be leached by bucks 
ot fieight cars. Theie is another way in which a large rural community 
IS better than a small one for the development ui rural industries. The 
industries owned by farmers’ coopciatives will not be large, but, accord- 
ing to industrial piiuoiplcs, if they are too small operation costs will be 
too high. The new luial industries in China should not be confined to 
household manufactures and handicraft. But a single village or a few 
villages together would not he able to run a good-sized modern Indushy, 
yet it is undesuable to have rural mdastries owned and run by outside 
capitalists. Therefore, the most desirable method is to organize a larger 
group of villages to run an iridustry*coopcratively for themselves. The 
laiger community would have the capital, manpower, and raw materials 
to feed the industry and tire capacity tb consume the product (as, for 
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example, commercial fertilizer, feeds, and building materials). It is 
interesting to note that the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives have de- 
veloped in a manner very much like that which has been stressed here. 

The development and improvement of rural education would also 
require a large rural community. “A village school will function most 
vigorously vvlien it is not an isolated uaii but when its teacher is the 
member of an educational association through which he receives constant 
stimuli, and when the school itself is part ol a local system,” writes 
Professor Taylor. “Within ihe community we aie envisaging the principle 
of association will best be served by treating the schools and less formal 
educational activities of the area as a system managed by a committee 
representing the community. If that system is to be as complete as 
financial resources allow, it will piobably include Lower Primary schools 
In all hat Uie smallest villages; High Primaiy schools in the market towns 
and m a small but growing number of the large villages, so located as to 
reduce tlic distance which the students have to travel to a minimujn. In 
addition, v\e should hope to find a Vocational school of Junioi Middle 
grade at the center, and to have these supplemented by adult education 
witli a much wider and uiore permanent function tlian the removing of 
illiteracy.’' 

It has been discovered that in a Chinese rural commanily die area of 
medical service generally coincides with the area uf trade. Rural peo- 
ple have been long accustomed to consult the doctor or buy medicine 
in the market town. The half dozen or so physicians also traveled within 
the market-town area to visit patients at village homes, A public health 
program lecently established by the government is organized vertically 
from the lowest unit, the village health worker, through the District 
Health Station, up to the County Health Center. Tiie village health 
worker serves one village, the County tlealth Center serves the whole 
county from the county scat. The District Health Station serves a dis- 
trict— of no prescribed area. It would be ideal if the district could be the 
traditional market-town area. Granted tliat a population of from 20,000 
to 30,000 people (supposedly the size of die population of an average 
market-town area) uculs a good hospital, one or two well-trained physi- 
cians, two or thiec nurses, tihe market town might well be the seat of a 
community hospital and headquarters of tlie district health administm- 
tion. SevUal dispensaiies, ox brauefi hospitals could be established in some 
of larger villages in favorable locahties. Hiesc should have one 01 two 

* )*. A.Ti^loir, Aspects of Kurd Renonstruction, pp. 17-ai. 
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itinerant physicians and two oi thice itinerant nurses to meet emergency 
calls and to conduct public health extension service. The village health 
worker should be well trained and should be at least partly paid from 
public funds If -‘t is possible he or she should be a part-time staff mem- 
Lci lu the village school. It would be desirable to have the system ran on 
a cooperative basis by the whole communuy, otherwise it should be 
administered by the county government 
In oigamzing social recreation, a single village can do a little, a group 
of villages can do more, but a community as large as the maikct-lown 
area would be able to sponsor many large proguins — a community fair, 
a community concert, a community athletic club. The market town has 
always been a recreation center for llie whole rural area. The teahouses 
are there, the story-tellers arc there, the annual fairs are tliere, and the 
most colorful New Year celebiation is also tlierc. In organizing new 
picgrams one needs only to change the contents and the techniques of the 
old ones and to add to them the new ones. T’he most important point 
is to organize the people, men and women, old and young, into different 
lutaiest-groups, and into different local units, and then unite tlieni all 
into a community-wide fedeiation. Each small unit can conduct simpL 
programs in a small territory, such as a single village or a group of villages. 
But whenever a community piograrn is needed all the units can come 
together readily. Take the new drama for example In ordinary tunes, 
each larger village or each group of neighboring villages can maintain a 
snidll band of young farmcis and play simple dramas to entertain dicir 
own fellow villagas. But on special occasions, such as the annual fair, 
the New Year Day, the Spring Festival (Cliing-mmg Festival), October 
Tentli (Chinese Independence Day), and so on, all the village bands of 
market town. This will greatly enhance the community consciousness 
llic community should be organued cogether to have big programs at the 
and the unity of the local people. 
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I. DEVELOPMENT OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 

T he plow (Figure lo) consists of seven parts, the handle, the down- 
cuivf“d the horizontal base, the npiight hmrd (somehme*; 

called the guide-board), the side-peg handle, the moldboard, and tlie 
share. Tlie moldboard and the shaie aie made ot cast iron, the rest of 
wood. Tlie handle is about three feet long, its lower end is connected 
through the honzontal base tu the upiight boaid. The beam is about 
siA tect long. At one end is inserted a wooden pin on which the wliippio- 
uee swings; the other end is squared to fit loosely mto a icCiangulai slot 
at the middle of the hauule. The upiight boaid, which is about two tect 
long, is the centei of the plow. The low ci end is fiimly nior Used into the 
horizontal base while the upper end goes through the beam. The hori- 
zontal base is pointed at the froiit lo lit into a socket at the end of the 
shaic. It IS about two and one half feet long The cast-uon inoMbuaid is 
oval shaped with twisted blade and long sloLtcd piojection. In use it is 
tied upon the upright board and stands on the share. Its purpose is to 
throw the eailh ovci the furrow. The share is slippei-shaped and ends in 
a socket into which the horizontal nose of the plow is driven. The pur- 
pose ot the shaie Is to underslke tlie func>w. Tlie sidc-pcg handle is a 
wooden pin about one foot long which is inserted lioiizonlally into the 
lectangular slot m the handle of the plow. It serves to change the depth 
of the fuirovv. it is pressed down co cut deeper into the earth. 

In tins part of the country, the plow is used both for preparing the 
field and for sowing. (For sowing, however, the moldboaid is taken ofi.) 
Sometimes it is also used in cultivaiiug the sweet-potato field, if new 
earth is needed on the ridges. Then it is guided by a plowman and drawn 
by a team composed of a donkey and an ox The present cost of a plow 
is not known, but it cannot be more than five dollars. It may last about 
twenty years. 

It is interesting to note that a plow is not used for sowing in Taiton. 
This is probably because of the particblar local methods whicL Lave the 
advamages of saving seed and coriccritratlng the fcitilizei around tlie 
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plants. Out farmers must have decided that these advantages outweigh 
the saving of labor made possible by sowing with the plow. 

The harrow (Figure ii), locally called pa, is another important im- 
plement for preparing the field. It is composed of a strong rectangular 
wooden frame, and has twenty-three iron teeth and two horizontal 
wooden boards which are crosswisely connected to the sides of the frame. 
The lengili of such a harrow is about six feet. The teeth are about eight 
inches long and are driven through the bar evenly with about one inch 
showtrrg above it and four inches beneath The function of the harrow 
is to break up the clods of earth and to soften the soil after the field rs 
plowed. In the spring, when the preparatron of the fields only requires 
slicing a thin layer of the hard surface, a harrow, drawn by a team, is used 
iirscead of z plow. If deeper cutting rs desired, the harrow is weighted with 
a rock or other heavy article, or a boy rides on it. The cost of the harrow 
is about four dollars and may last for about ten years. 

A second kind oi harrow, also drawn by a team, is locally called lau 
(Figure i2j. It rs used to level the furrows and cover the seeds after they 
have been sowed and to smooth the surface of a plowed field, if there 
are not brg clods. It is made of a wooden board and a number of shrub 
branches. The wooden board is about five feet long, eight inches wide, 
and four inches thick at one side, but only two or three rnches thick at 
the other. On tire middle of tlie board a line of wooden prns arc firmly 
mortised. The branches must be long enough so that they can be bent 
into long, narrow, U-shapes. Tlie^ are firmly tied onto the wooden pins 
and then lashed together with strips of ox-skrn or strirrg until the whole 
thing looks like a big flat brush. On it is a wooden cross brace. Tire teanr 
driver stands on lire cross brace to create the pressure needed in levcirng 
the surface. He must also frequently lift up the wooden board a little so 
that the earth docs not pile up under it. Tlris can easily be done by swinging 
one’s W’eight from one leg to the other, making the two ends of the har- 
row also swing hac* and forth. If the driver is experienced in tliis work, 
his movement, the ntovement of tlrc harrow and the plodding of the 
team all fall into a harmonious rhythm, 'fire cost of such a harrow is 
about three or four dollars. 

At the edges o£ a field the hoe and rake are needed. The hoe (Figure 
ifi) is composed of two parts: a wooden handle and an iron head. The 
handle, a pole about five feet loa^, is inserted into the head and held 
there by a wedge. The angle between the handle and tire head is governed 
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"by the work to be done and is adjusted by putting in or taking out a small 
wedge. The head is about a foot long and three inches wide. The blade 
is thicker near the eye and thinner but wider toward the edge, which is 
iiiO’-e than two inches wide and made of steel so that it can be* ’einfoiced 
when it wears out. The hoe is the most useful of all farm implements in 
our pait of the country. It is used to break up the big clods m the 
field and to prepare the vegetable gardens which aie Loo small for the 
plow. Tlie poor fanner who has no plow oi diaft animals uses the hoc to 
make tlio ridges for planting sweet potatoes. In harvesting sweet potatoes 
and peanuts, the hoe is the most important tool in my village. 

For weeding, another kind of hoc is used, locally called ch’u (Figure 
15) , This also has a handle and a head The head is wiought iion blade, 
about seven inches Wide and six inches long. The upper edge is much 
thicker than the lower and has a square socket jU il. The lowei edge, 
about one and one-half inches, is made of steel and can be reinforced 
when worn out. The handle Is In two parts: the wooden pole, about three 
feet long, and the iron neck, also about tliree feet long. The upper pait 
of die neck is a long socket in which the pointed end of the wooden 
pole ts insetted. The lower pait is a gooseneck of solid iron witli a hook- 
nose at the end. The nose is inserted into die socket on the blade. The 
angle between the blade and the neck is important for die depm of tlic 
hoeing, and must be hequently readjusted. This is done by putting into 
or taking out of tlie socket on the blade vine or two small wedges. This 
kind of hoe can be laige or oinall accoiding to die age of the person who 
uses it. It costs about two dollars. 

Tire Iron rake ^Figure 13) consists of a handle ending in a wooden 
ciosspiece with drilled holts into which the iron teeth arc insetted '^ITie 
points emerging on the upper side are clinched. It is indispensable for 
preparing the manmc fertilizer and it is also much used in ihe vegetable 
garden and in leveling the lop of the small ridges when sweet potatoes 
are planted. 

The iron shovel (Figure 14) is also a faira tool widely used in the field, 
in the vegetable garden, and al home. It is made of wrought iron and has 
a Vvooden handle. The blade is about fourteen inches long and ten inches 
vide, Tlie socket in which the handle is inserted is on the upper edge. 
To give Strength to the blade a rid|e is left in the middle of the upper 
side wbiic the under side is left smQ(^h. The handle is about three to four 
feet long On the top there is no crosspiece 01 iron ring such as is seen ou 
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Western shovels. When in use it is pushed with the hands with the whole 
body's strcngtli behind it. Only occasionally it is foot-driven, that is, 
when the farmer has his shoes on. 

Because of the particular land of sowing piacticed in my village, a 
special fertilizer holder is used. Locally it is called pa-doo-tzu. Ii is woven 
of dried hemp stalks and lus a biaidcd stiap which hangs over the I'aiiuci’s 
snoddeis suspendiug the holder in rionl oi his chest. The holder should 
not be Loo deep and the opening at the top should be wide. 

For harvesting, the sicklc (Figure 17) is’ an important tool. It is gen- 
erally used for cucting ciops such as soybeans, nee, and sweet-potato 
vines. There is not much dilieiencc between a Chinese sicklc and a 
Western one. The l.JCdl people call this implement lien. 

TliC stone lollci, the two-pronged and thrce-piongej ioiks, the wooden 
rake, the flail, the wooden shovel, the bamboo sweeper are all used for 
threshing, and the grain scoop for winnowing. Tlie stoiiC rollei (Figure 5 j 
IS about Ivvo feet long, and ten inches in diameter. Tlie siuiace is smooth. 
In the center of each end tlictc is a round socket made with a chisel. In 
use, a bowhke whippletiee is put on it. At the two ends oi the whipplcliee 
two pms made of hard wood are loosely iiiscrtcd into ihe sockets on the 
roller to serve as axles. A rope is lied to the middle ot tlie whipplctrce 
and Uic draft animal is driven by it. There is a corrugated variety of the 
stone roller which is used for the same purpose. It is bettei than the fiist 
one when the layer of stalks on Hie ground is thick or hard. 

The two-pronged and tluee-prougcd wooden iorks are shown in Figures 
23 and 24, They are used toi moi ing tiic stalks froni one place to another, 
"nie first 13 made oi a two-ainied branch. Tire foic points of the two 
prongs arc sometimes covered with iron to make them last longer. Ihe 
wooden rake is similar to tire iron rake, but the wooden teeth are much 
longer tiian tliosc on the iron rake. Tlic flail (Figme 21) is locally called 
lien-chin. It consists of two parts: a swingle and a handle. Tire swingle is 
composed of six sections of strong shrub branches, each two feet long 
and one-quartei meir in diamelei, which are knit togctlrei with strips of 
hide in two oi lliiee places, 'ihe handle is made of wood about four feet 
long. Oil the top end is an eye tluough which a hard, smooth cross brace 
passes. At one end the cross brace terminates in a knob and on the other 
the swingle Is connected with strips of ox hide. It must fit very loosely 
into die eye so that the swm^c can be swung freely when the Implerneut 
i$ used. 
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An important implement used in transportation is the wheelbarrow 
(Figure 20), The piincipal parts of the vehicle are the large wheel; the 
framework which coveis the upper part of the wheel and guards it from 
contact with the merchandise or persons transported; the two long 
shafts, held at a piuper ulalaucc fiuin each othci by Lvvu Liu:>!>-picccs, to 
the central secrions of which the fiamewoik is attached; the two Handle 
bars which are the terminals of the shafts; the two canying fiames formed 
by curved bars and attached to each side of the shafts by the cross-pieces, 
and the axle, made of very strong wood. The whole wheelbarrow is made 
of solid wood; occasionally the wheel is capped with an iron tire. 

When the merchandise is bulky, it is loaded on both the framework 
and the carrying frames; but it it is grain in bags, or persons, only the 
carrying frames arc used. A braided suspendei is tied crosswise on the two 
handlebars. The opeialor puts die suspender Over his shoulders and grasps 
the handlebais. The barrow and its load are suppoited by the wheel and 
the man’s shoulders. The man pushes the barrow from behind while 
a mule 01 a donkey pulls' it from the front, 

II. practical APPLICAl’ION OF KINSHIP TERMS 
A. Patrilineal Rehtim 

1. rAUENTS AND OTIIESS Or TAXENTS’ GENERATION.— As a child, CgO 
calls his father Da-da and, as an adult, Dieh. Ego calls his mother Niang 
always, but occpsion.illy Nian-niang when he is a child. '\\Tien ego is 
middle-aged and his parents are still alive, he may refer to his father or 
mother as Lao-Jen-Chia (the Old Man or the Old Lady) or Chia-Li>Ti 
Lao-Jen-Chia (the Old Man or the Old Lady of oui family). 

Ego calls his father’s elder bioUier T a-yieh. If Ins father has a nuiubct 
of elder brothers, then the first one :s Ta-yieh, second one, Erh-Ta-yieh, 
third one San-Ta-yieh, and so on. (Erh and San mean second and third, 
lespeclively.) Ego calls his father's younger biolhet Shu. If ms fallier has 
a number of younger brothers, then the first one is Shu, or Ta Shu, the 
second Erh Shu, tlie third San Shu, and so on. If the last one is very young, 
and tlie same age as ego, he may he called Hsiao Shu. (Hsiao means 
little.) This term should be changed when they arc grown-up, or after 
tlie uncle is married. These terms can be similarly applied to the father’s 
male cousins in first and second deglee. 

Ego calls the wife of his father’s elder brother Ta-niang, adding the 
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appropriate number if tliere is more than one brother. He calls the wife 
of his father’s younger brother Shen-tze, similarly adding a number if 
necessary. 

Ego Calls his father’s sister Ku, regardless of whether she is older or 
younger than the father. If there are a number of Ku, they are nmnbeied 
according to their ages. The eldest is Ta Ku, the second Erh Ku, the third 
San Ku, and so on. If the last one is very young and the same age as ego, 
she may be called Hsiao Ku. This term too is changed when they are 
grown-up, or after marriage. These terms can be similarly applied to 
father’s female cousins to the first and second degree. Ego calls his Ku’s 
husband Ku-fu. If there are a number of them, they are numbered ac- 
cording to the Kus’ numbers. 

The application of the terms for ego’s father and mother is exclusive, 
no other persons can be called by the same terms, except step- or adopted- 
parents. 

2. GRANDfARENTS AND OTHERS OJ’ THEIR GENERATION.— EgO Calls liis 

grandfather ifich-yieh and grandmother Ma-ma. If the grandfather has 
an eldei brothei, he is called by ego Ta Yieli-yieh; if younger, Erh Yieh 
yieh. If there arc more than on^ they will be numbered according to age, 
legardess of their age relation to the grandfather. Tlie same terms can be 
applied to che graudfarher's male cousins of the first degree. Ego calls 
the wife of grandfather’s brother Ta Ma, or Erh Ta-rna, according to her 
husband’s number. 

Ego calls his grandfather’s sister Ku-ma. If tnere are more than one, 
chan they axe numbered according to age, regardless of tiie grandfather's 
age. Ego calls his Ka-ma’s husband Ku-yieh, accoiding to the Ku-ma's 
number. 

3. SROTEERS, SISTERS, AND OTHERS OF EGo’s GENERATION.— EgO Calls his 
elder biotlier Ke-k<., If there are several older brothers, they arc numbered 
according lo their ages. Ego calls his younger brother Ti-li, or Hsung-ti. 
ft there arc several youngei brothers, they arc numbered according to 
age. The same terms can be similarly applied to ego’s male cousins of tlie 
first and second degree. Ordinarily, however, ego can call by iiame a 
younger brother who is not niore than twenty and is unmarried; if he is 
older or married he should be addressed by the proper term. When 
brothers and cousins arc all middl^aged, ego can address the younger 
ones by mimbei alone, adding the prefix Lao. For example, if ego is the 
driest, he may call his next younger brother Lao Erh, the second Lao 
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San, and so on. These terms can be similarly used by people of the senior 
generation to address the grown male children. 

Ego calls his elder sister Chieh-chieh; if more than one, they are num- 
bered according to age. Ego calls his younger sister Mei-mei. If there 
die moic llidii one, they are numbeicd aeoonling to age. vVlien youngei 
sisters are under fifteen, or so, ego can call them by their names. But when 
they aic grown-up, they should be addressed by the proper term. These 
terms can similarly be applied to ego’s iemaic cousins of the first and 
second degree. 

Ego calls the wife of his elder brother Sao-tze If there are more than 
one, they are numbered according to the eldei brolheis’ age. Ego calls 
his younger brother’s wife Ti-mei. But for everyday life in the same house- 
hold these teims are considered too formal and aie seldom used. The 
usual practice is to use no term at all. If ego is married and has a child, 
then he calls her T’a Ta Slien-lze, or Ta Erh Shen-tze. ( Ta means of 
tlie chlldj in a possessive case. T'a Shcn-lzc means child’s Shen-tze.) 
Ego's wife may address the younger biotjier-in-iaw's wife in tliC same 
way. 

Ego calls his cider sister’s husband Chieh-fu. If Iheie is more tnan 
one elder sister, tlielr husbands aie numbered according to the sisleis num- 
bers. Ego’s youngei sister's husband is Mei-fu. If hlitre is more than one 
youngei sister, their husbands arc numbered according to the sisters’ 
numbers. Terms for addressing ego’s brothers’ wives and sisters’ hus- 
bands can be similaily applied to the wives of ego’s male cousins and the 
husbands of ego's female cousins respectively. 

There aie no proper terms of address for ego and his wife. When they 
are young, oi befoie they have any cliild, the word Nl (you) is fiequently 
used by both of them. iWieu ego wants his wife to brmg him something, 
for instance, he may yell. Ni Pa Net Ko Lan-tze Tat Lai (you biing heie 
the basket) . When they have a child, they may still use the same term 
but gradually they begin to address each other through their child. Ego 
calls his wife Pao 'Fa Niang. (Pao is the name of the child, T'a is a pos- 
sessive case. So, the whole phrase means the child’s mother.) Wire calls 
ego Pao T’a Da-da (child’s Daddy). There arc also no pioper terms of 
rclcieacc for a young couple when either ot ihetr* is couveising with 
parents or with any one of the senior generation. The word T’a is 
frequently used in reference. Here if is a third person pronoun, but it is , 
specially used for referring to cither man or wife, "VVlieu a young wife 
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says T’a in conversation with her mother-in-law or her own parents, they 
understand that she means her husband. The word is used in the same 
way by the husband. Tliere is always shyness on the face of the young 
wife when she says T’a. But in talking to a junior member, reitliei the 
young wife nor the young husband will feel embarrassed if they refer 
to each other. Thus, ego can very freely call his younger brother NI 
Sao-tze, and ego’s wife can address her younger biothcr-iii-Iaw as Ni Erh 
Ke. 

4, foVNGER GENERATIONS. — Until iheir children are mauieJ, 01 reach 
middle age, ego and ego’s wife call them by small names. Some parents do 
not drop the practice; this does not necessarily mean that they aie rude 
people, but only that they retain the earlier sentiment for thdi children. 
Usually, however, when a son is married and has a child, his parents will 
address him and his wife as 'child’s father ' and “child’s mother.” 

Ego addresses his brothers’ and sisters’ chlluien just as he does his own. 
He may speak of his slscci’s boys as Wai-sheng and her girl as Wai-sheng- 
nu. V'dlagers who are incline^ to observe formalities may use ihe term 
Chih-cr in referring to a brother’s boy and the term Chih-nu in refernng 
to a brother’s daughter. The most t'omnion usage is by name when the 
children are young, and by number with the prefix Lao w^hen the boys arc 
grown-up or married. Ego’s wife can act in the same way. 

Ego addresses his son’s children by name when they are young and by 
number with the prefix Lao when tlicy arc married or middle-aged. A 
granddaughter is not called by name by her grandparents or by number 
when she is mairied or middle-aged, but by lire collective term for 
grown-np girls, tnat is, Mail. Tlirs is also used frequently by the girl’s 
parents. The literary term for a grandson is Sun-tze, for a granddaughter 
is Sun.-nu. But these temis are very seldom used by the farnieis, except 
on an occasion of congratulation. VvTicn a grandson is bom, the neigh- 
bors may congtatuUte the grandparents by saying, “Huo Ming Gh, Tien 
Sun-ixe Lu” (How fortunate you ate, yuu luve a grandson now). In 
reference, a grandfather calls iiL daughter's son Wai-sheng Sun-tze, Ins 
daughter’s daughter' Wai-sheng Sun-nu. lire prefix V’/ai-sheng means 
kin-children of the sister's or daughter’s iamily. 

Except for a very few cases, ego does not meet with people of tire 
third generation above or bdow his, so there are no terms of address for 
them. In a big clan there may be one or two persons of a generation 
above the grandfatliei's then he or she is called by ego, Lao Yieh-yieh 01 
Lao-Ma-ma respectively. Here Lao means great, 
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B. For Mairilineal Relatives 

1. BROTHERS AND SISTERS AND THEIR WIVES AND HUSBANDS. — EgO Calls 

his mother’s brother Chiou. If she has several, they are numbered accord- 
ing to age, regardless of whether they are older or younger than ego’s 
mother. If the last one is young and of an age with ego, he may be called 
Hsiao Chiou. When he is grown-up or mamed, he should be addressed 
by the proper term. Ego calls his Chiou’s wife Chin-tze. If there are several 
Chiou, their wives arc numbered according to the Chiou’s number. 

Ego calls his mother’s sister Yi. If Ihcie are several of them, they are 
numbered according to their age. Ego’s mother is also counted within 
the senes. li the last one is ^eiy young and sirndai m age to ego, she may 
be called Hsiao Yi. This is changed to the proper term when she is 
grown-up or married. Ego calls his Yi’s husband Yi-fu. If there arc several 
Yi, then husbands are numbered according to the Yis’ numbers. 

Teims for mother’s brothers and sisters and their spouses can be 
similarly applied to mother’s male and female cousins and their spouses. 

2. PARENTS. — ^Ego calls mother’s father Lao-yieli, inolhei’s mother Lao- 
nkiig. If mother’s fathei has a number of biothers, they are called ty 
the same term but numbcied according to their ages, iirespcctivc of their 
age relation to mother's father. The wife of Lao-yieh is addressed with 
tire same term for mother’s mother, but numbered according lo her 
husband’s number. Ego calls mother’s father’s sister Ku Lao-niang. If 
there are more tlian one, tiiey aic numbered according to their ages. 
There is no term for the husband of Ku Lao-niang and he is not looked 
upon as kin. 

3. brothers’ and sisters' CHiLDREN.—Ego calls a son of mother's 
brother or sister riao-lisung, if he is older tlian ego, and Piao-li, if he is 
youngei. (Piao means outside.) Ego calls mother’s brother’s or motlier’s 
sister's daughter Piao-chieh, if she is older chan ego, and Piao-mci, if she is 
younger. Sometimes a differentiation is made between them. The son or 
daughter of the mothers brother is Chiou-chia Piao-hsung 01 Chiou-chia 
rlao-chieh, while son or daughtci of mother’s sister is Yi-diia Piao-hsung 
or Yi-chia Piao-chieh. (The diaracler C’nia means family. Thus, by Chiou- 
chia Piao-hsung means a Piao-hsung of Chiou's family.) These tenns may 
als’o be applied to children of father's sisters, Thus, ego calls a son of 
father’s sister Ku-chia Piao-hsung oi'Ku-chia Piao-ti, a daughter Ku-cliia 
Piao-chieh or Ku-chia Piao-mei. 

Cousins with the prefix Piao may ifiarry each other, When they do 
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marry, only the terms of the two parties aie affected by the huslaand and 
wife relationship. All others remain the same. Of course the wife must 
address her husband’s family members with proper terms no matter how 
she has addressed them before. 

C. For Wife’s Reiaiives 

1. PAKEMTs. — ^’flierc aie drree terms which ego can use to address his 
wife’s failicr: Yuch-fu, Chang-jen, or Dieh. The first is too llleiaiy and no 
farmer would use it. The second is considered too rude by the local 
people and they do not use it cither. The last one is also seldom used, 
except by a few young husbands who love their wives very much and wish 
to show affection by addressing her father or mother in the same terms 
which she uses. Sut the dignified husband would not do this. As a result, 
a soii'in-law addresses his falhei-in-Iaw veiy rarely. The fathtr-in-law 
understands tire situation and makes no fuss about it. For addressing his 
molher-iii-law, ego can also use one of three terms: Yueli-niu, Chang-mu- 
niang, of Niang. Actually, ego does not address his mother-in-law just 
as he does not his father-in-law. If a young man addresses his rnoihei-in- 
law precisely and frequently with the term Niang, he pleases his wife 
very much, but all his lelativcs and friends will lease him or sneer at him. 

2. siBLiNGS.-~Ego addresses his wife’s brothers and sisters exactly as he 
does his own brothers and sisters. But in refcreiice, ego can call a brothei- 
m-law Chiou-tze, a sislei-in-Lw Yl-tzc, He adds the prefix Ta to the terms 
for tliosc who ate older than his wife, and the prefix Hsiao for those who 
are younger. These terms can he similarly applied to wife’s male and 
female cousins respectively. 

3,. NEPHEWS AM> NKoiS. — ^Ego uscs the saoic ternr for children of wife’s 
brodrers as he does tor his own hiotheis’ children, but in reference Ire calls 
the boys Chi-chdi and tire girls Chi-chih-nu, (Clrl means wife, a literary 
tenn, CLih means nephew. Chi-chih means wife’s nephew, Chi-chih-uu 
means wife’s niece.) 

A wife addresses her husband’s parents and brothers and sisters by tire 
same tenns bet husband uscs. In reference, she calls her father-in-law 
Kung-kung, mother-in-law Po-P'o. She calls her brother-in-law Ta-pei, if 
he is older than her liushand, Hsiao-shu-lzc, if he is younger. She calls her 
sistcr-rn-law Ta-ku-tze, if she is older than her husband, Hsiao-kn-tze, if 
she is younger. If she has a nuraber*bf brothcis-in-law and sislers-in-law, 
they arc numbered according to their ages, and eadi sex is a senes. She 
calls the children of her broflicrs-m-law by name or number just as her 
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husband docs. She calls the children of her husband's sisters Wai-sheng, 
if a boy, and Wai-sheng-nu, if a girl. A wife uses the same terms as her 
husband does to address her husband’s cousins and all other siblings. 

D. Piao-cousins’ Children 

Ego calls children of all the Piao-cousins, Piao-diih, for boys, and Piao 
chih-nu for girls. In practice, the kinship lelallun&hip between ego and 
these people is negligible. 
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Cciemonies {Continued) 
the most important, 86, 90; fixing of 
dates, 90; as means of settling confiicts, 
166; occasions for displaying respect, 
i8o; three on which debts are paid, 192; 
Jiamatic programs by village bands, 
249; see also Utles, e.g.. New Year Fes- 
tival 

Chair, bridal, 110, 113 
Change, see Acculturaticn 
Chao Yun, .va^rior, 223 
Checloo, Univoisity of, 25 
Ch‘eu clan, 136, 138, 138, 463, 164, 174, 
size, c, 9, 154; area owned, 7; 
bi-plan school, 137, 161 
Cheng Yush Shih Wu, Lantern Festival, 
95 

Chiao’tze, New Ym food, 37, 75, 93, 94 
Chih-lui, legend about, 96 f. 

Children, nc iiifanticide, 10; death rate, 
11; work in fields, 19; patent'Chiid re- 
lations, 57-60, 67, 123; sibling rela- 
tions, 62 04, 6 y, kinship terms for, 68, 
260, 261, 262, 263; mother’s position 
dependent upon, 105; birth, <^114, 
123 ff,, 152; names for, 424; son's first 
biriliday,"i25; care and training, 126 ff j 
gaimcnti, 127; association of boys and 
girls, 228, 131; discipline, 228 JEF.; girls 
not sent to sd+ool, 144, 215; scliooling 
of boys, 144*481 215-28 passim; recrea- 
tion, games, 147, 154*501 
rels caused by, 1645 story of Tiea-sze, 
from underprivileged childhood tc uni- 
''cuity staff, 203-28; see also Descend- 
ants; and family relationships^ eg., 
Brothers; Daughters, etc. 

Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, 248 
Ch'ing feast, 78. 96, 97 f. 

Chi Yueh Chi feast, 99-101 
Chi-yueli-Shili-wu, feast for dead relatives, 
71 101 

Cliristianity, introduction of: new group- 
ings and rcadjiistuneiits, 158^.; mod- 
em trained leaders, 161 
Christians, Ne»v Year cdebr&tion, 93; in- 
fluence and success of woman leader, 
189; death in family of, 219; teachings: 
Cliristnas, 220; during Japanese occn- 
patioi*, 222, should set good example, 
238; see also Catholics; Protestants 

church, 6 i, 138, 197; preacher, 27, 

182; preachers as specialaed leaders: 
lack of training, 18S; building, 189, 2ii 

schools, 257, 140> 244, 162, 24ljf 

teacher, 27; best in vicinity, 294; Baptkt 


Index 

high school, 227; rivalry with village 
senool, 241 

Cku-Hsiang-Lu-Lin system of district or- 
ganization and leaders, 174 fi. 

Chung ChHu Chieh, Harvest Festival, 78, 
101 

Ch'u Yuan, ancient scholar, 98 
Chwang’'Qkangy village head, 173 ff., new 
duties; old type replaced by trained 
men, 186 

City, rnovcme::t of youth to, *i6, 201, 
329; society hi a state of balance be- 
tween country and, 200, 229 
Clans, names: residential areas, 6; relative 
sizes, 6, 9, 1 34; composition and func- 
tions, i34ff., clan consciousness and 
unity, 154, 137, 138 f.; clan books, 135, 
:38; care of needy and destitute. 135; 
schools, 137, i6i, 241; education of 
premising students, 139; control over 
members; reputation, 141 f ; neighbor- 
hood associations may supersede clan 
conscioasn css, 15a; feuds, 163!., 241; 
representation at elections, 175, heads 
of. as village gentry, i 3 i; \dllage organ- 
izatioijs determined by clan lelatiou- 
siiips, 241; see also their names: Ch'eu; 
Lia; P'an; Yang 
CliinaLe, 2-4, 229 

Cloth, home weaving, 26, 43, 192; sfik, 
cotton, 4X, factory-uiadc, 26, 43 
Clothing, see Garments 
Cold Food, feast of, 96 f. 

Colors, of garments, 43; mourning, 86 
Conifnunicatioiis as factor in considera- 
tion of community size, 243 
CommuTiity, rural: size and what it con- 
sists of, 242 f.; effectiv'e organization, 
243 

Compensation, for good deed, 96; of vil- 
lage officials, 281 

Components of famil}, 4.5*53, 81, see 
Famil} 

Concubiriage, 

Coiifiicts, village, 157-73; sea also Vil- 
lages 

Coiifiician Dialogues, 146 
Coiifudan temple, 197 
Cooperative enterprises, 246 f. 

Cotton vain distribution, 191 
Couuty/Ncw, and Pao chia systems, 242, 
244*1 

Couplets (mottoes), 91, 111, 112 
Cows, see Cattle 

Craftsmen and artisans. 23, 25-27, 43, 187 
Credit, financial, 192, 190 
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Credit cooperative, 246 
Credit societies, 153 

Crime and criminals, prevention and pun- 
ishment, 149 social controls vs. legal 
power, 166, 242; see also Bandits 
Ciup fields, see J^and 
Crops, 16-22; collective protection, 
insect damage and control, 252 
Culture, status gained through, 157, 158 
Curriculum, village schools, 144, 146; 

modern, 148, 225, 

Cycle of family’s rise ard fall, 152 

Daughter, parent rclaiionship, 59 f ; in- 
heritance by, 82; no status in own fam- 
ily, 104; choosing husband for, 107, 
marriage, 107 £F.; visits to mother, 1 zi 
Daughter-in-law, 52. 56, 57; period of ad- 
|astinent, relations with mother- 
in-law, 58, 60-62, 65; with other mem- 
bers of husband’s family, 62, 64, 65; 
gifrs from own kinsmen, 80, needed as 
worker, 104, 113; selection and mar- 
riage, 107 if.; see also Wife 
Deaths, not ofEcially reported, xo, rate 
among children, xi; average age at, iz; 
ccrciiionifcs centering around, 86 ff.; 
see also Graveyards 
Debts, time of payment, *92, 196 
Defense system, 143, ji8o, 194 
Deities, see Gods 
Democraq% negative sort, 241 
Dcscendcints, importance of, 46, continu- 
ing family line a main concern of 
farmer, 73; seeming contradiction be- 
tween desire for progeny and for keep- 
ing propcity inhict, 84; see also Chil- 
dren; Daughters; Sons 
Descent and marriage, as family founda- 
tions; deterinine interrelationships, 54 
Destitute and needy, 135 ff. 

Diet, see Food 

Disease and dht, 233; sea also Health; 
Sanitaticii 

Divorce, 116* now legalized; un- 

fair to wife, 117; disadvantages, 240 
Dogs, 49 
Donkeys, 25, ^9 
Dorc, Ilcnry, 88n 
Do\vij', 79, 110, 113 
Dragon Boat Festival, 98 
Dragor* King, X97 
Drama, 349 
Droughts, 197, 329 

Earnings of girls and women, 28, 76, 79, 


152; of hiied laborers, 28, 29, 76; from 
trades and other occupations, 76, 79; 
given directly to father or family, 76; 
compensation of village officials, iSt; 
sent home by workers in cities, 202, 
see also Economic structuic, 

structuie, housing an index of 
economic status, 37; the family as a 
pnirarj- uconoraic gioap, 73*83 (bee 
Family; Farming); izioifunon mterest of 
all three gencntions in family's security, 
74; boirovung aud lending, 79, 152, 
192, tiansmission of property: inherit- 
ance, 8i-83, influence upon funeral, 8;, 
iuipou.mcc of economic conditions at 
time cf manlage, lo^, 107; buying and 
selling of land accompanying family's 
rise and fill, 132 £.; market town meth- 
ods: credits, debt paying, 192, 196; 
cause of fauiicrs* low picduction, 23c; 
of inadequate homes and poor health, 
234; social and economic structures 
based on family, 235; future coepera- 
liVt: caterpriset, 246 f.; see also Earn- 
ings; Monej'; Health 

Education as means of achieving reputa- 
tion, 50; imperial system, degrees. 5onp 
marriage and divorce influenced by dis- 
crepancy ill, 116; thiee famous works 
on family education, 139; promising 
students helped through univeraily by 
clans, i39'4i, objectives of villagers, 
141, 144; see also Schools; School- 
teachers 


229, 23 
Money 
Ecoiiumic 


Eight Cb'a, 102 

Eldcff. (gently), 181-83, see I/^aders 
Election of officials, 173, 174, 177; pro 
cedure, 175 1 

Engagement fonualities aud gifts, 108 
Erh Yueh Eih celebrauon, 95 
Examinations, Imperial, 50, 51, 141^ 146 


Face, meanings, 1C7; losing or gaining of, 
167*72 

Fairs, 191, 209 

Family, average size, g; number in vil- 
lage, xo; components, ^5-53? 81; de- 
scendants: ancestral spirits, 45; land 
most important property: bouses: im- 
plements, 46; words for home and, the 
same, 46; animals, 4750; reputation, 
50-53; special and family gods, 53; in- 
teammiUal rdationsbip, 54-72; mar- 
riage and descent its foundations, $4; 

* husband-wife relations, 54-57, 67; 


Family {Continued) 
parent-child, 57-60, 67, in-laws, 
60-62, 64-66, 07; siblings, 62-64, ^ 7 > 
importance of hannonious relationships 
and adjustments, 66-68; grandparents, 
uncles, 66, 83; kinship terms, 68-72, 
257-63; as a primary economic group, 
73-85; continuing the line a main con- 
cern, 75; those sharing work and eco- 
xiOsnic responsibility, 73 ff.; money 
earnings, 76 f,, 79; c\^crything owned 
in common, 78, inheritance, §1-85; as 
primary ceremonial group, 86-i02; New 
Year essentially a lime of reunion, 91; 
child birth and training, 123-31; cycle 
of rise and fall: division Into three 
groups: land transactions, i32f.; rela- 
tion to, and position in, clan, 134 (sea 
also Clans); three famous works on 
education of, 159; representation at 
elections, 175, migrants: earnings sent 
home to, 200, 202, 229, 234; impor- 
tant poiiiis regarding family life, 334- 
4c; economic and social structures based 
on, rather than on individual, 
process of biological evolution, 235 f., 
graph, 357; advantages and disadvan 
tages of holding large household to- 
gether, 238; see also under Us compo- 
nents, e.g.. Daughters; Sons; Father; 
etc,, and under Marriare 
Farming, Taitou one of oldest agticulrural 
areas: pccple almost all farmers, 1; size 
of farm family ar.d household, 9; land, 
14-16; crops, 16-22; inelliodb employed, 
17-31 pftssim; labor of children, 19, 21; 
or women, 19, 21, 35, tools and 
other implements, 23, 46, 250-57; fer- 
lato, 23-25; animals, 25, 35, 47-49; 
subsidiary occupatiens, 25-27, 45, 187; 
hired labor, 28-30, 76; family a unit in 
production: cooperadon and division of 
labor, 73ff»; food sharing, 77, 80; 
et^erything owned in common, 78; 
harismissioa of property', 81 £; reasons 
for inc»*C2sing dependence upon market 
town, 198; chief source of livelihood: 
its numerous drawbacks, 230 ff.; co- 
operative cnteipnscs, 246 f.; probable 
pattern cf mechanization, 246; agii- 
CuUuial cdiension, 2^); see aho Land 
Father, a^ng: lowered status, 57, stti- 
tude tmvaid baby, 126, 137; discipline 
of boy, 128 of inairied sou, 129; 
kinship terms for, 257; see also Hi^- 
band 


Father-child relationship, 57 ff., 126, 127; 

with son, 57, 67; daughter, 59, 60 
Father-in-law, 62; kinship terms, 262 
Feasts, see Ceremonies, feasts, festivals 
Feng-shuif interpretations of, 88 
Fertilizers, 23-25 

Festival of Wishing tor Skill, 100 
Festivals, see Ceremonies, feasts, festi\'ajs 
Fields, see Land 
Filial piefcj', 52 

Fmancci, see Economic sliuctiuc 
Fiiccrackcrs, 94 
Fish, 35; markets for, 199 
Fishing, 28, 199 
Flour, see Wheat Hour 
Food, special meals for hired laborers, 29; 
kinds most used: their preparation, 32- 
37; classes divided on basis of consump- 
tion: typical meals, 32; values and lacL 
monotony, 33, 233; engagement and 
wedding food, 34, 108, an; meat, 35, 
47, 95; for feasts and celebrations, 35- 
37, 91, 94-102 passim; women's less 
choice than men's, 77; gifts to wife's 
family, 120 
Fortune teller, 107 
Fruits, 16, market ccntei, 199 
FuesI, 34, 28 
Funerals, 88 L, 15a 

Gambling, iSo; temporay, 209 
Games, children's, 154-50 
Garments, doth for, 36, 41, 43, 19 2; 
amount of: materials, 42-44; dress 
clothes: shoes: stockings, 42; color: 
d*aiiging stjdcs, 43; mourning, 86; New 
Year Festival, 93; wedding, 109, 110, 
112; girls and boys, 127 
Gdxeite of Tsingtao, cited, 3, 4, ion 
Gentry (eldeis), 181-85; sea Leaders 
Geomancer, site selection by, 88 
Germans, 210, 222 

Gifts, at time of deatli, 87; of engage- 
ment and marriage, ic8, 110, iii; to 
wife's family, 120; reciprocal presenta- 
tions at biith, 124, 125, j 52; at son’s 
first birthday, 220, to villago officials, 
181 

Girls, see Childicn; Dai^hters; Women 
Gods, special and family, 53, 95, 102, 
111, 113, 158, temples and shrines to, 
^ 97 ,, 

Gossip and loa ^ 

Govcnimcnt, VaotSkla and ! 


:oups, 153 

k and New Councy 
systems mitiatedy 9, 150, 242, 244 ff.; 
inantage lawsy 113; legalized dK'oice, 
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117; few disputes lefcrred to, 166; vil- 
lage leaders and councils, 173-89; rural 
reconstruction programs, 174, 241, 
244; relations of village leaders with 
local or county officials, 179, 184, 186, 
193; drastic land policy worked out by; 
author's plan in cooperation with, 230- 
32 

Grandpaicnts, 66; kinship terms. 258, 261 
GrapcQ ojF Wr&th, The, 201 
G^a^cyalds, 7, 88; visiting and lepaiiing, 
98; importance of, and sentiment about. 
uncesLial, 164 
Great Filial Pieties, 52 


Hair style, 22: 

Han Shih, feast of Cold Food, 96 f 
Harrow, 252; illus., 251 
Harvest Festival, loi 
Health, causes of sickness, 203, 233; pub- 
lic health improvement and service, 
234, 248 

Heaven and Earth, gods of, iti, 113, 158 
Herd Boy and Weaving Girl story, 99-101 
Highways, 1, 8, 194, 199 
Hired faim workers, 28-30, 76 
Hogs, 35 

Heme, words for family and, die same. 

46; see also Houses 
Homeless people at New Year, 91 
Household, see Family 
Ilojises, location of better, 6; construc- 
tion, 24, 38; furnishings, 24; builders, 
26, 27; sleeping quarters, 30, 40; as in- 
dex of status, 37, 46; types; plans, 39; 
Lmsanitarj' conditions, 40 f., 233; in- 
ieiioi finish. 41; inheLltancc of, 83; site 
selection, 88; cleaning and decorating 
for New Year festival, 90 ff. 
Hskn^-chang, village head, 1748., 
Hsinanchen, rriaileting center, 1; school, 
147; area, trade, and influence, 190 ff ; 
map, 192; inclusion in community oi- 
ganization, 243; S6a also Market towns 
Hsi Yang Ching, pictures, 210 
Hsuehchiatao, port, 1, 198; District, 10; 

fishing and sea-going commerce, 199 
Hsueli feinily, 6 , 13, 200 
Hungshihyai ar-d its trade, 198 
Hunters’ Festival, 102 
Husband, v,dfe relations, 54-57, 67; low- 
ered status, 37} advantaged by new mar^ 
liage laws, 116, 117 ffi.; intxoduedon to 
wife’s family, 120-22; kinship te^ms, 
259; see also entries tinder Father; Sons 


Illness, causes, 203, 233 
Imperial examinations, 50, 51, 141, 146 
Implements and tools, 23, 46; develop- 
ment of, with illus., 250-57 
Individual, no differentiation between 
family and, 234 

Industries, of., 191; cloth weaving, 26, 
43, 192; why few and small, 27; market 
towns centers for, 191, 247; coopera- 
tives, 247 

Industry, effect upon farmer of its in- 
cieasing penetration of tountryside, 198 
Infanticide nonexistent, 10 
Inheritance an important matter, 81-85; 
is patrilineal, rights of sous and daugh- 
tors, 82; pcinciple of division; adoption 
iclatcd to, 83 

Insects, crop damage, contiol of, 232 
Inlcrvillage leblions, igo-202; ses Vib 
lages 

Intrafemilial relationship, 54-72; see Fani- 

T . 

Irrigation, 252 
japdhese, 222 f. 

Jesus Christ, 53, 219, 231 • 

Kcrmelly, M,, tr., 88»2 
Kiaechow Bay, 1; map, a 
Kiaohsicn, County of, i;’ county seat, 199 
KidO’Ou’Chih {Gazette), cited, 4, ion 
Kinship, intrafamilial relations^, 54-68 
{see entries under Family); full status 
of children; mother’s status acquired 
tluoiigh them, 105; village clans, 134; 
terms of address, 68-72; practical ap- 
plication of teims, 257-63, p.itiilineal 
relatives, 257-60; mattiiincal, 26:; 
v/ife s relatives, 263; Piao-cousins’ chil- 
dren, 1G3 

Kitchen God and Godess, 102, 158 

Kuan-kung, deity, 107 

Kwo p’oh, book on feng-shui, 88 

Labor, of women in fields, 19, 35, 233; of 
artisans and craftsmen, 23, 25-27,, ^3, 
187; hired workers, 28-30, 76; division 
of, on farmj 74; in domesiic worl^ 75; 
family sharing of earnings from trade 
and other occupations, 76 f „ 795 young 
men employed in larger towns, i87» 
201, 229, 234; ided of work in town^ 
hcinu in vilmge, 247 
Land, soil, 4, 14; system of dmriop and 
^ use, 14-jo; size of fields, 15; of family 
holdings, 16; cultivation or, the ohla 
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Land (Continued) 

occupation, 25; most important form 
of property, ay, 46; belongs to all the 
generations: effect upon family, 46; m 
tcrest of young wives in, 79; transmis 
sion of property, 8i“85; influence of 
purchase and sale, upon family*s rise 
and fall, 132; mortgages: land Ux‘ 
leases, 133; problem of partitionirsg 
nicdiod: government’s drastic polo 
nnd aalhor’s plan in cooperation v/itn 
it, 230-34, survey of current vaLes, 
table, 231; $CQ also Farming 
Landlords, 132 

Land Vtilhaiion in Crha (Buck), 3% 
^971, a jn, 3271 
Tjantern Festival, 95 
La Pa C/iieh, festival, 102 
Lav/ seldom invoked as social contral, 
j66, 242 

I readers, village* officials, 173*81; eto 
liom, 173, 174, 175^77; eld system, 
^73 ff ; the Republic’s system; leaders 
and councils, 174; dealings witb na- 
tional govenunent most impCrtaflt 
duty, 279, 184, 186; la^mtn (village 
elders or gentry), 181-85; officers^ com- 
pensabon, iSi; other types, 182, iSj; 
age as factor, 184; local histoty maJe 
by laymen, blogiapbies: idatiofis be- 
tween bymen and cfEcfaU, 183; why 
oflicids recruited from poorer faiinlicj: 
old type being replaced by hained men, 
18C, limited irffucncs or women, 188; 


new type needed, danger of conffict be- 
tween old and 24'’. 

Lease o£ land, 133 

Legal power seldom in\cked, 166, 242 
Lire span, aveiagc, 12 
Light and darkness, feast celebrating string- 
glc between, 97 

Lingsbanwei, Csb marUt in, 198 
Liu clan, 134, 137, 142, 157, 187; si/e: 
area owned, 6 f. 


i.ivestoc’k, cattle, 25, ^ 495 butebering, 
47, Unde in, i^i, 198, 199 
Loinng and gossip groups, 153 
Lo'tns, 79, X52, 192; credit cooperatives, 
246 

Local defeme fjsrem^ 143, 280, 194 


Ma^c, xjo 

Manchum, nugration to, 200 
Manufactured goods. 200 
Manures, 23, 24 L 

Mapa, ^ochow Bay and vicinity, i] 


land system, 14; market town area of 
Hsinanclien, 192 
Market days, dates, 190 f. 

Market towns, 1; relations with surround- 
ing villages, 190®; names and areas 
cL shops and other establisbiiicucs: 
trade, 190, 198 f.; maricet days: dates, 
39c f.; Mirs, 191, 2C9; small scale in- 
dusliics, 191, 247; area map, 192; 
cnancaig in: ciedils, debt paying, 192, 
196; as center for confeisnces, news, 
and social contacts, 193 ff.; schools, 
194; CAainple of a close xelation cf vil- 
bgcrs to, 195; why farmers increasingly 
dependent upon, 198; seaports, 199; 
iaCiUSii^n in rural community otganba- 
lion, 243, 246 49; reasons fer growing 
importance, 244 

Marriage, patrilocal and patrilineal, 13, 
115; engagement and v/edding food, 
34. io8, 111, 151; influence of eco- 
nomic conditions. 48. 104, 207; intenc- 
lalionships determined by descent and, 
54; unsuccessful, 35, divorce, $5, 115, 
240; arranged by parents, 60, 
104-8, woinsu unmanied, 64; married 
a second time, 66; purpose, 67, 103, 
104, 113; dowry, 79, 110, X13; equality 
in tank, 100, 107; age factor, 104, 213, 
effect upon status of son, 103; of 
mother, 105, matchmaker, 206, 1x6; 
evgageme^it, jo8; garments, 105, 120, 
ua; visits to family of girl, 109, 110- 
zj, other preparations, 110; v/edding, 
1 u t; how sancHqned, by whom rcccg 
nited, 213; discrimination between sexes 
In siatlcr of remarriage, 113, 117 ff., 
sex* euucaiion: monogamous, 114; new 
Ian and customs, ii5ff-> ^$ 9 ^ rinions 
betv/csn families of afferent villages, 
135, ii9, between relatives: sexual re- 
kiiobi wibiQUt foimcl manlage, 119; 
custom of keeping couple apait untfl 
after vvedding, condemned, 239 
Masnm, 187 

Mess Ed’.^UoR ^ociation, 25 
Matchmaker, 106, 116 
Meali, see Food 
Meat, jt, 47, 95 

Mechmiizabon or agriculture, 346 
Mediation, private: more important than 
leg£ilpower>i66, 242 

^Ivleoioai service, area: facilities: staff, 

Men, meals for, 3a; have choice food, 77; 
standards for, different from women's, 
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108, 119; when meeting young women, 
130; social neighboring, 1^3; see also 
family terms for, c.g», Father; Husband; 
Sons; etc. 

Mencius, quoted, 103, 114; Dialogues, 
146, neighborhood influences, 154 
Meng, Mother, 154 
Midwife, 1x3 

Migration, Ic Manchurh and Northeast- 
ern Fro^illccs, -00; to cities, 201, 329 
Mililaiy drill, 148, i8o, 324 
MiHlI, culli'mlion, iS 
Modern influences, see Accaltuiation 
Money, a fauiily possession, 79; need of, 
lor funeral expenses, 87; in arranging 
maiiiages, 108, for land tiaiisactio*iS, 
133; not conipen‘)abon for conflicts, 
166; coniinissions and deals of village 
officials, 178, 181, transactions with 
market town incichants, 193, 19C; chiF 
dren's need of spending money, 308-10, 
218, 225 f; laCK of, for matcilaU and 
improvements, 230, 334; see also Eco- 
nomic stuicluie; Earnings; Wealth 
Moon, 101 

Moial standards, fo* men and for wonicn, 
107, 119; village officials, 177, 178 
Mortgages, land, 133 
Mother, marriages arranged by, 60, 104-3; 
status dependent upon children and 
upon son's maniags, 105; drughter 
may vicit, 122; child-birth, i2j if.; care 
and liaining of child, 1.26 ff.; ihncss due 
to lack of care by, 203, kinship terms 
for, 257 

Mother-child iclationsliip, 57 fl.; witli 
son, 58 f,, 67; daughter, 59 1 
MoUicr-in law rebtionships, 58, do 62, 
65, why most respected female in fam- 
uy, 106; visit of (bughtcr's husband to, 
i3i; biiship terms, 262 
MotLocb (couplets), 91, 111, 112 
MoimUins, 1, 2, 7 
hlouining garments, 86 
Mow, measurement, 15 
Mules, 25, 49 

Names, ki^islhp terms, 68-72, 257-63; chil- 
dren’s, 12^; see also Kinship 
Nanking, University of, 9 
Nctionm enemy, arousing feeling against, 
164 

Needy end destitute, 135 
Neighborhood, influence upon young, 154 
Neighborhoods and neighboring, 151 50 
Neighbo>-5, rqjutation for bdng good, 52 


Nelson, Lord, 225 
Nephews, kinship terms, 262 
Nephcw-uncle lelabon, 66, 83 
New County and Pao chia systems initi- 
ated by government, 242, 244 ff. 

News, town centers for, 193 
New Year Festival, foods for, 23, 35-37; 
garments, 43; ancestral spirits at, 45; 
ether rites, \ 6 ; gc»vsty of jeason, 74, 76; 
I'lcsl iiT'portpnt ferst: shared with liv- 
ing and dead, 78, 90; everyone conics 
home for, 78; picpa ration, feoits, and 
ccicmonics, 90 94; two crlcndar dates, 
90; essentially a aay of family reunion, 
Qi, in Christian families, 93, dramas 
duiiiig, 156, c’^tcrtairment of vilk|^e 
leaders, 18:, trade in aiticlcs used for, 
199; money given to childicn, 208 
Niccos, kinship termi, 362 
Northeastern Provinces, migration to, 200 
Number, use ol, in terms of address, 69 

Occupabons other tlian farming 23, 25- 
28 -s 43 76 f., 187 

Offences that cause loss of face, 169-72 
Officials, village, 50, 173-81, 185; of New 
County system, 244; see also l.eaders 
Opera, loo; as religious thanksgiving: co- 
operative production, 197 
Opium, smoking, 180; trade iu, 223 
Oxen, 23, 47-49 

Pan clan, 13, 15, 52, 137, 138, 158, 159, 
163, 164, 224; size, 69, 134; area 
owned, b L; recent decline, 7, 142; caie 
of poor and old, 136; school of, 137, 
144, 161, 182, 188, 241; official posts 
held by members, 17J, 174, 175, 178, 
186; gent^, 182, 183 f,, 188 
Pao'chia ana New Couiuy systems initi- 
ated by government, 9, 150. 242, 

^44 , 

Parade, funeial, 88 ; wedding, 310, 113; 

during drought, 197 
Parent child :eulio»is, 5760, 67, i?2 
Parenrs, concern, and lahoi for, welfare 
of children, 73; ceremonies centering 
around death of, 86 ff.; keeping mem- 
ory of, alive, 90; unmarried sons a 
sLaife to, 104; picture of, in storj' of 
Ticn-szc, 2C3 28 pcssim; kinsliip terms 
fot parents and others of their genera- 
tion, 251^; see dso Father; Mother 
Parents*in-iav/, kinship terms, 262 
Paupers and beggars, 135 
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Pawnshops, 193 

Pfl Yueh Shih wu, Harvest Festival, 101 
Peanuts, 16, 17, 19 
Personal helongings, 78, 79 
Physical education, 148, 224 
Piao-cousins’ children, hinship terms, 
263 

Pictures, immoral, axon 

Play of children, 147, 15456 
Plow, 350, tlhis., 251 
Police, 10, 173 

Political changes, influence upon youth, 
24a 

Polygamy, 115 

Population, 9 ff,; division of on basis of 
rood consumption, 33; migration: rc- 
tam to native village, 200, 229; old 
stabilify can no longer be maintained, 
soi; state of balance between city and 
country, 2295 density a farm problem; 
shift irdicaied, 230; as factor in con- 
sideration of community size, 243 
Potatoes, sfce Sweet potatoes ^ 
Prca<Aheis, see Christians, chuich 
Prfignanty, 126 
Presents, see Gifts 

Prestige, losing or gaining face, 167-72 
Privies, 23, 25, 41 

Property tiansmlssion of, 81 85; see also 
Land 

Prostitution, i8q 

Protestants, and Catholic groupings and 
conflicts, i5Sff.; preacher, 188; high 
sch'^ol, 327^ dan rivalry, 241 
Pjhlic health seivices, 234, 348 
Pathc opinion, social control by, 150; Ifn- 
portance in settlement of coimicts, 166; 
nc^;/ ^cncratcd^ 185, X94 
Puicha^ng cooperative, 247 

Readers, school, 246 
Recreation, sodal: cooperation in, 297, 
240 

Religion, intcrnlJagc acthnties, 197; sea 
dm Chrutians 
RepubliCi see Go'^errmieni 
Reputation, value placed upon; five ways 
of achieving, 

Into Chinese SepemUHone 
(Doie, tr. by Kennelly) , 85n 
Rssideutial area, 4-7 
Rice, xy, 

Roadways and pnths, 1, 4, 8 
K^Bsi WBcat» 34* J7 


Rural Community, The (Sanderson), 
34211 

Rural community, what it consists of: size, 
242 f,; effective organization, 243 
Rural reconstruction programs, 181, 
241 ff. 

Sanderson, Dwight, 243 

Sanitation, 23, 2;, 41; bad conditions: 

cause of sickness, 233 
Schclastjc fame, 50; sec Eaucalicn 
Schools, public, 137, 162; of Christians, 

157, 140, 144, 162, 194, 227, 241; of 
clan, 137, 161, 241; old-fashioned vil- 
lage school, 144 40, 162, 204; girls not 
sent lo, 144, 215; cuiricuiain, 144, 146, 
148, 225; textbooks, 146, 147; mod- 
ern schools, resulting interest of chil- 
dren, 347!., 183, physical education, 
148^ 224; conflict hebveen factions, 

158, 161-63, model, in town, a 
center for Village teachers, 19^, 212; 
story of 0 boy's schooling, 204, 213, 
315, 221, 223 28; Baptist high school, 
227; relation between number of 
schools and of households, 245; sys- 
tem envisaged in community oigauiza- 
iion, 248 

Schoolteachers, 27, 52, 157, 147, 148, 
162, 163; couplets written by, 91; a 
P'an clan member, 162, 182, 188, 241; 
as village leaders, 181, 182, i83; train 
ing, 182, 2:2; adaptation to new con- 
ditious, 183; assisted by able students, 
183, 235, 225; influence upon culture 
and activities of village, i88j posts held 
by Tieu-sze, 228 
Seaports, 199 

Sensibility a factor in problem of face, 
170 

Seventh day of seventh month feast, 99- 

lOt 

Sex, sfendaid) for men. 108, 119; iufor- 
niatiou about, sodal attitude changing, 
114; relations without formal moniage, 
119; abstinence dming pregnancy, 126 
Sexmu misconduct within family, 03, 66 
Shantung province, 1, a 
Shen Nung, divine husbandman, 10a 
SliJi Clmng-i, tillage sodal work of, 195 
Shoes, 42 

Shrines and temples, 47, i97 
^Siblings, relationships, 62-64, 

Tien-sze and his relations with brctliers, 
510, 212, 313, at6j with sister, 214, 
ldiishi|i terms, 258, 26* 
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Sickness, causes, 203, 233 
Silk cloth, 41 f. 

Sistcis, relationships with broihcis, 63 f.; 
with their wives, 64 f.j kinship lenns, 
258, 261 

Sisters in-law, 64 f ,, 66, 67; kinship terms, 
261 

Siv'e of rural community, 242 
Small Pearl, mountains, 1, 2, 7 
Social classes, why none pciinanently 
hxed, 132^ shiiting that cotmteiacls 
building up of, 158 
Social contacts In market towns, 193 
Social control, methods, 150, 166, 242 
Social factors in problem of face, 168 f. 
Social justice more iniportant than legal 
power, 166 

Social neighboring, 153 ff. 

Social recreation, cooperative, 197, 249 
Social seivlce of clans, 135 E. 

Social structures cr activities based on 
family, 233 

Society in state of balance between cit) 
end country, 200, 229 
Soil, 4, 14 
Soil, God of, 05 

Soochow, teahouse in area of, 195 
Sens, in^oitance of mariiage and descend 
ants for, 45; relations with father, 57, 
67; with mother, 58 f., 67; legal and 
family position aftci death of father, 
jq; right to pioperty: resulting obli- 
gation, 81, 82; status before and after 
marriage, 103, marriage, 104-22 passim; 
fiist birthday cdebraiion, 125; traiaing 
rnd disciplining of, 128-30; &es also 
Husband 

Southwestern Rice and Rice-Tea Areas, 
Peld S’ 26, 16 
Sojbeans, la, 34, 34, 36 
Spring, festival edebrating, 97 
Spring Wheat Area, field size, 1 6 
Standard of livir.g, food, 32-37; housing, 
37-41; garments, 41-44 (see also entries 
under ike three sub heads) 

Status, housing a mark of difference in, 
46; of village oBicials and leaders, 50, 
173-89 passim; village groupings based 
upon ifferences, in, 157, losing or gain- 
ing face a matter of, 107-72 
Stoc^ngs, 

Stone roller, 256} Ulus., 253 
Sradents, higher education of, by dans'^ 
thdr caieers, 3.39 41; stoiy of Tisn sze'e 
scholarship, 204, 213, 223-28 
Suicide, 56, 119 


Sweet potatoes, growing and harvesting, 
16, 17, 19, 20 r.; as chief source of diet, 
32, 34 f.; market for plants, 199 

Taitou, location; topography; near-by 
towns and city, 1 f,; maps of region, a, 
192; dimate, 2-4, 229; soil, a, 14; area 
divis’OT-s: roads, paths, buildings, 4 8; 
four clans: Ihdi names and residential 
areas, 6; popult»wioii, 9 ff., 32; land sys- 
tem, with map, 14 II ; foTtunatc in loca- 
tion and climate, 229 
Taitou Rivci', 2, 4, 7 
Tax collector, 173, 174 
Taylor, }. B., quoted, 242, 248 
Teachers, see Schoolteacneis 
Teahouses as ccntcis for rumor and news, 
194, 196; attempt to establish in vil- 
lage, 193 

Temples and shrii’cs, 47, 197 
Textbooks, 146, 147 
Thanksgiving, Harvest Tcslival, 101 
Theft, Z49 . 0 ) 

Threshing grounds, 7, 21 
I'hrrft, excessive: effect upon child, 200- 
10, 218, 22^ f. « 

Ticn-sre, life historj', 203-28; undei- 
pi ivileged childhood : characteristics, 
203 ft,, 2275,; schooling, 204, 213, 
223-28, mentality, 205, 212, 225; as 
victim of Ihrlft, 208, 218, 226; rela- 
tious with siblingb, 2x0-19; death of 
mother, 215, 219; a comfort to aging 
fathci, 216; Christian influences, 220; 
acadendc honors, and posts, 226, 220 
Tools and other implements, 23, 46; de 
\elopment of, with itlus,, 250-57 
Towns, community organization oy, 245; 
two kinds, 246 

Trade of market town, 190 f., 198 f. 
Transportation, influence on size of com 
munity, 243 
rsengsim, deijy, 197 
Ts c Zao offeiing, 102 
Tcimo, village, 9 

Tsmgiao, nearest city, 1; climate, 3; 
Gaxette, 3, 4, ion; census, 10; young 
men at work in, 187, 201; increase in 
economic relations with, 199; popula- 
tion movement between village and, 
201; during Japanese occupation, 222, 
223; modern influences radiating from, 
229 

Tso Ckiian (a history), 96 
Tuan Wu ot Dragon Boat Festival, iS, 
78, 98 
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Unclc-ncphcw relation, 66, 83 
Universities, 9, 25 


Vegetables, gardens, 7, 16, 17, asj £ct- 
tiiizers, 25; as chief diet, 32^, 33; pres- 
ervation of, 55; market center, 199 
‘'Village Life in My Rural Service'' 
(Sinlij, 19571 

Villagers, kinship terms for addressing, 71 
Villages, in region of Taitou, 1; why in- 
travlllngc niairingc discouraged, 115; 
different 'idlhigcs related by marriages, 

1 19; cycle of family rise aiicT fall, 1 32 ff.; 
clan organi/ation, 134-42 {see entries 
under Clans) ; village organization, 
i43«56; three categories, 143; defense 
ptttgiam, 143, 180, 194; collccUve pro- 
tection of crops, 148 f., aime, 149!.; 
z:cctbud3 of social control, 150, 165-67; 
division into hn-tung, 15a; neighbor- 
hoods and neighboring, 151-56; recrca 
tion, games, 154-56, 249; sfalds and 
other groupings: conflicts, ‘’.37-72; in- 
noduetbn of Christianity: lesultii^ re- 
adj”istmciit&, 158 ff.; factions and feuds, 
158, 161-64; losing or gaining face, 
167-72; leaders, 2.12; officiaU, 

X73 8x; laymen (village elders oc gen- 
try), 381-85; relations between laymen 
and officials, 1 85; between local and na- 
tional gcveniincnt, 186, 193, other 
types of leaders, 187; influence of 
women, 188; intervillage relations, 190- 
202; Hsinanchen as market town and 
connecting link with suiroanding vil- 
lages, 190 ff (sec entries under hCirkct 
town); how integration accomplished, 
293; tnlervillagc relimous activities: 
o^reT, 197; other mawt towns: their 
goods and trade, 198 ft.; movement of 
people from and back to, aoof., 229; 
future of, 230-49; government's dras- 
tic laud policy and plan offered by 
flUtloT, 230-32; fanners* numerous 
n drawbacks, 230; conditions summa- 
rized, 233; importeint points regarding 
hmily life, 234-40, unfortunate aspects 
of vifiage organhwiLion, 240 f.; gavern* 
menc's njral reconstruction programs, 
241, 244; negative dcmoaacy, 241; Pno 
cm and New County* systems, 242, 
244 S.; traditional social controls vs. 
flyid formal laws, 242; what a rural 
community Consists oh Itsf size, 242 f,;^ 
maifcfit-town commuui^ organizstion,* 


243, 246-49, Lowii wotKcrs to iiavc 
homes m, 247; community rural edu- 
cation, health service, 248; and social 
recreation, 249; see also entries under 
subheads, e.g.. Leaders, Schools; etc. 

Virtues, treasured: enhance family impu- 
tation, 52 


Wages, see Earnings 
Wailing over the dead, 87, 89 
Wang family, la 
Wantai, as bade ceiUci, 198 
Watciways, 1, 4, 7 

Wealth, family fame built on, 51; break- 
up of distinctions based upon^ 157; as 
factor in leadership, 181; see aZso Eco- 
nomic sUucturc 
^Vcather, 3 

Weaving Girl and Herd Boy story, 99-101 
Weaving Industry, 26, 43, 192 
Wedding, see Marriage 
Wieat, 16, 17 

Wheat flour, 16; the picfcrrcd food, 34; 
social practices centering around, 34; 
toUs, 34, 37 

WHiselbarrow, 257, iZZus., 253 
White as mourning color, fe6 
Widows may not remarry, 113, iiyff. 
Wife, husband relations, 54-57, 67; 
change in status, 56, 57; becomes the 
dominant person, 57; most important 
role, 73; primary allegiance to own im- 
mediate family, 73, 81, 238; interest in 
property, 80; may not remarry, 113, 
117 ff.; those divorced under new laws, 
11;; liusband's introduction to family 
or, 120-22; kinship terms, 259; see also 
Daughter-in-lav/ 

Willow brancheb, 98 
Windows, 41 
Wine shops, 194 
Winter Solstice, festival of, loi 
Wishing for Skill, Festival of, 100 
Witchcraft, 150, 305 
Witness a factor in problem of face, 168 
Women, reported in census? 10; average 
fccundily, ii; die earlier than men, 12; 
work in the fields, 19, 21, 35, 233; 
money earning, 28, 76, 79, 152; loyalfy 
of, a treasured virb:e, 32; suidde, 50, 
119; position in lelation to male rela- 
^ tives, 59; unmatrled, 64; twice married, 
66; food less choice than men's, 77; 
m^treated? 78; standards for, different 
from men's, loS, 119; wh^ to greet 
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men, 130; social neighboring, 153; 
limited leadership, 188; one who ex- 
erted wide influence, 188 f.; few go to 
marlcet or fairs, 191J see also family 
terms for, e.g., Daughters; Mother; 
Sisters; etc, 

Yang clan, ii, 12, Ji, S^; 138, *57, 158, 
182, 185, 187, 300, 236, 241; size, 6, 
9, 134; area owned, 6f.; poor mem 


hers, 136; bi-clan school, 137; educa- 
tion of clever member, 140 
Yenching, University of, 25 
Youth, rebellion and disordered way of 
life as result of social disorder, 30, 142; 
new influences affecting education, 
marriage, and divorce, no, 239; drawn 
CO new life of cit3', no, aoi, 229; adopt 
new patteins cf thinking country life 
must be made more desirable to, 230 



